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November  Advertising  in  Chicago 


The  dominance  of  The  Daily  News  in  the  six-day  field 
is  strikingly  revealed  in  the  following  statement  of 
display  advertising  for  the  month  of  November,  1920 : 


Churches  -  -  . 

The  Daily  News,  6,795  lines. 

Next  highest  score,  2,173  lines. 


Clothing  ... 

The  Daily  News,  293,014  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  238,805  lines. 


Department  Stores 

The  Daily  News,  499,993  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  407,665  lines. 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


FIRST! 

6  days  against  7 


Furniture  ... 

The  Daily  News,  56,136  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  30,127  lines. 


FIRST!  Household  Utilities 


6  days  against  6 


FIRST! 

6  days  against  7 


The  Daily  News,  14,649  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  8,737  lines. 


Jewelers  -  -  . 

The  Daily  News,  18,073  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  16,119  lines. 


Out  of  the  Loop  Stores  -  the  daily  news  p[J^Y  J  Real  Estate 


The  Daily  News,  52,507  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  23,308  lines. 


Foodstuffs 

The  Daily  News,  59,576  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  40,066  lines. 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


6  days  against  7 


FIRST! 

6  days  against  6 


The  Daily  News,  9,343  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  8,067  lines. 


Tobacco  .  .  - 

The  Daily  News,  21,092  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  h,984  lines. 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


FIRST! 

6  days  against  6 

FIRST! 

6  days  against  7 

FIRST! 

6  days  against  6 

FIRST! 

6  days  against  7 

FIRST! 

6  days  against  7 

▼ 


Total  Display  Advertising  the  daily  news  j 


The  Daily  News,  1,368,481  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  9^,108  lines. 


6  days  against  6 


W  NEARLY  EVERY  IMPORTANT  CLASSIFICATION 


THE  DAILY  NEWS  first  in  Chicago 

(Figures  furnished  by  Advertising  Record  Co.,  an  independent  audit  service  subscribed  to  by  all 

Chicago  newspapers.)  , 
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OHIO  FIRST 


Over  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  Ohio’s  population  resides  in  cities 
and  towns,  connected  by  railway  and  trolley  systems  which 
eliminates  the  common  difficulties  attending  the  transportation 
of  all  class  of  merchandise. 

Therefore,  the  problem  of  getting  the  products  of  your  factories  to  job¬ 
bers  and  dealers  is  effectively  solved. 

The  evolution  of  success  of  every  business  enterprise  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  publicity,  but  that  publicity,  to  be  economically  effective, 
must  first  cover  a  territory  showing  a  high  purchasing  power 
and  second  be  carried  by  a  medium  which  has  a  LOCAL  appeal 
and  local  confidence. 

“Ohio  First”  answers  the  first  as  to  territory  and  the  daily  newspapers 
listed  below  answer  the  second  requirement. 

Ohio’s  newspapers  cover  the  cities  and  towns  and  the  country 
round  about  and  find  their  way  ultimately  into  every  home. 

One  thing  is  sure, — THESE  OHIO  NEW^SPAPERS  make  it  impossible  for 
any  advertiser  to  hide  in  the  dark. 

Ohio  Newspapers  for  securing  Ohio  Trade  are 
the  easiest,  surest  and  most  productive  and  least 
expensive  mediums  available.  USE  THEM. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

Akron  Beacon-Journal . 

..(E) 

34,678 

.085 

.085  . 

Lima  News  and  Timcs-Demo- 

Akron  Times. . . 

..(E) 

23,566 

.06 

.06 

crat  . 

.(E&S)  16,193 

.06 

.05 

Athens  Messenger . 

..(E) 

8,608 

.03 

.03 

♦♦Lima  Republican-Gazette  (M&S)  10,114 

.035 

.035 

ttBellaire  Daily  Leader . 

..(E) 

4,214 

.02 

.015 

ttMiddletown  Journal . 

....(E)  4,379 

.0143 

.0143 

Bellefontaine  Examiner . 

..(E) 

3,756 

.014 

.014 

Newark  American-Tribune. 

. . .  (E)  6,300 

.025 

.025 

1  ^Cambridge  Daily  Jeffersonian..(E) 

6,983 

.03 

.03 

tfNew  Philadelphia  Daily  Times  (E)  4,402 

.0175 

.0175 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Sc - - - 

(M-S) 

66,442 

.17-.3S 

.17-.35 

tfPiqua  Call  and  Press-Dis- 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. . 

..(M) 

183,187 

.32 

.32 

patch  . 

(M&S)  6,187 

.025 

.025 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

..(S)  214,328 

.37 

.37 

Portsmouth  Times . 

...(E)  12,144 

.04 

.04 

Columbus  Dispc.tch . 

..(E) 

79,468 

.15 

.14 

Portsmouth  Times . 

. . .  (S)  8,979 

.04 

.04 

Columbus  Dispatch . 

..(S) 

79,949 

.15 

.14 

t+Springfield  News . . 

...(E)  15,592 

.04 

.04 

Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal 

(M) 

55,672 

.12 

.11 

tt Springfield  News . 

. . .  (S)  13,027 

.04 

.04 

Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal 

...(S) 

28,603 

.12 

.11 

Toledo  Blade . 

. . .  (E)  88,490 

.22 

.20 

Dayton  News . 

..(E) 

38,145 

.10 

.10 

ttWarren  Daily  Chronicle. 

. . .  (E)  3,525 

.025 

.025 

Dayton  News.. . 

..(S) 

31,221 

.085 

.085 

Youngstown  Telegram.... 

. . .  (E)  22,418 

.07 

.07 

tDover  Daily  Reporter . 

..(E) 

3,950 

.017 

.017 

Youngstown  Vindicator.... 

. . .  (E)  23,750 

.07 

.07 

t+Ironton  Irontonian . 

.(M) 

3,150 

.014 

.014 

Youngstown  Vindicator . . . . 

. . . .  (S)  23,648 

.07 

.07 

Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1920. 

♦A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  October  1st,  1920.  1 

t+Government  Statements,  April  1st,  1920. 

tPublisher’s  Statement. 

**A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  1st,  1920. 
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THE  HOME  MERCHANT  KNOWS 


As  an  expression  of  the  Business  Sense  of  a  community,  no  finer  or  more 
convincing  evidence  could  be  presented  of  the  hold  on  public  confidence  by 

THE  AUSTIN  STATESMAN 

(Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations) 

than  the  actual  figures  in  the  case.  They  tell  the  true  story.  Here  they  are 
showing  the  Statesman  leading  in  every  classification ‘for  the  eleven  months 
of  this  year  ending  November  30. 


COMPARATIVE  UNEAGE  STATEMENT 

January  to  November,  1920,  Inclusive 


STATESMAN  AMERICAN 


Month 

Local 

Department 

Auto 

Foreign 

Oassihed 

Total 

Month 

Local 

Department 

Auto 

Foreign 

Classified 

Total  . 

Jan . 

..  130,004 

32,396 

10,318 

92,490 

50,638 

315,846 

Jan . 

78,120 

19,208 

2,450 

94,136 

25,424 

219,338  * 

Feb . 

..  127,512 

30,968 

14,630 

107,750 

56,028 

336,888 

Feb . 

75.656 

26.012 

6.818 

114,674 

27,776 

250,936 

Mar . 

..  135,044 

41,496 

12,502 

125,034 

67,774 

381,850 

Mar. . 

65,814 

18,662 

4,046 

118,286 

32,060 

238,868 

Apr . 

..  153.958 

28.924 

13,874 

108,200 

65,926 

370,882 

Apr.  . 

. .  107,688 

15,316 

2,562 

107,700 

33,172 

266,438 

May  . 

..  191,094 

42,322 

17,878 

107,562 

69,986 

428,842 

May  . 

79,184 

27,244 

6,286 

98,392 

28,038 

239,144 

Tunc  . 

..  161,952 

38,808 

12,880 

112,084 

63,356 

389,080 

June . 

80,976 

13,464 

4,158 

96,754 

36,750 

232,102 

July  . 

. .  135,464 

28,728 

18,620 

103,152 

64,806 

350,770 

July  . 

..  119,434 

31,836 

4,410 

89,586 

41,566 

286,832 

Aug . 

. .  120,484 

36,890 

23,268 

89,068 

60,256 

329,966 

Aug . 

. .  108,570 

33,964 

8,148 

74,060 

54,236 

273,978 

Sept . 

. .  136,206 

40,684 

22,022 

108,808 

55,216 

362,936 

Sept . 

. ..  112,420 

26,992 

8,218 

77,630 

65,072 

290,332 

Oct . 

..  163,814 

45,864 

22,834 

145,208 

50,694 

428,414 

Oct . 

. ..  109,858 

29,722 

16,282 

105,910 

54,306 

316,078 

Nov . 

..  167,426 

50,792 

16,072 

132,006 

42,042 

408,338 

Nov . 

. .  122,178 

9^240 

7,364 

97,426 

41,734 

277,942 

Total. . . . 

..  1,622,958 

417,372 

184,898 

1,231,362 

646,722 

4,103,812 

Total. . , 

...  1,059,898 

251,660 

70,742 

1,074,554 

440,134 

2,896,988 

4,103,812  Total  number  of  lines  Adv. — Statesman  for  eleven  months. 
2,896,988  Total  number  of  lines  Adv. — American  for  eleven  months. 

1,206,824  lines — Statesman’s  lead  for  eleven  months. 


This  leadership  is  being  steadily  maintained  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Austin’s  largest 
department  store,  two  leading  hardware  stores,  two  of  the  leading  men’s  clothing  stores,  two 
principal  dry  goods  and  women’s  ready-to-wear  stores,  largest  furniture  store,  four  automobile 
sales  agencies,  one  talking  machine  sales  agency,  one  credit  clothing  store,  are  now  continuing 
their  newspaper  advertising  exclusively  to  the  columns  of  The  Statesman  while  none  of  these 
lines  have  exclusive  representation  in  the  American. 

THE  AUSTIN  STATESMAN  S 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY  .’.".SiSi 
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City 

Separate 

Population 

Dwellings 

1,823,779 

SEAL  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

390,000 

Philadelphia 

is  the  third  largest  market  in  the 

United  States 
for  Automobiles 

Philadelphia’s  Auto  Show  opens  in  the  Commercial  Museum  on  Saturday, 
January  15th. 

Reservations  for  space  during  Auto  Show  Week  are  being  made  now. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concen¬ 
trating  in  the  newspaper  “nearly  everybody”  reads — 

The  Bulletin 

/ 

Net  paid  average  circulation  for  the  six  months  ending  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1920,  as  per  U.  S.  Post  Office  report:  488,151  copies  a 
day. 


The  Bulletin's  circulation  reaches  far  beyond  the  highest 
point  ever  attained  by  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 


EDITORS  PUBLISHER 

Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  P.  M.  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the  date 
of  publication — by  the  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York  World  Build¬ 
ing,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone,  Beekman  4330.  Charter 
Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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SPACE  BUYERS’  CHART  OF  CIRCULATIONS  AND 
RATES  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  BY  STATES 


Barbour’s  Advertising  Rate  Sheets  and  Elditor  &  Publisher  Present  Summary  of  Circulations  and  Rates  of 
2,133  Daily  Newspapers,  Arranged  by  States,  Thereby  Enabling  the  Space  Buyer  to  Estimate 
Cost  of  Campaign  in  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  Papers  By  State  and  Nationally 


Number  of 

Total  Net 

Joint  Minimum  Advertising 

Joint 

English 

Lanmiatre 

Dailies 

Paid  Circulation 

Rate  Per 

Line  Per 

State 

Number 

Total 

Sundav 

-iU’ 

Census  1920 

Morn. 

Eve. 

Total 

Morning 

Evening 

Total 

Morning 

Evening 

Total 

Papers 

Circulation 

Kate 

2,347,295 

3 

19 

22 

63.515 

134,481 

197,996 

$  .21 

$  .657 

$  .867 

10 

168,546 

$  .611 

333,273 

9 

12 

21 

33,293 

30,730 

64,023 

.279 

.317 

.596 

10 

38,641 

.314 

1,750,995 

5 

30 

35 

58,156 

66,536 

124,692 

.178 

.502 

.68 

6 

82,032 

.245 

3,426,536 

37 

99 

136 

542,758 

836,013 

1,378,771 

1.723 

3.348 

5.071 

38 

891,445 

2.415 

939,376 

8 

29 

37 

60,623 

242,733 

303,356 

.259 

.864 

1.123 

11 

267,453 

.654 

1,380,585 

7 

27 

34 

96,677 

264,151 

360,828 

.33 

.926 

1.256 

7 

149,271 

.45 

223,003 

1 

2 

3 

10,200 

31,555 

41,755 

.04 

.11 

.15 

1 

14,505 

.06 

Kstrict  of  Columbia . 

437,571 

2 

2 

4 

101,904 

141,644 

243,548 

.28 

.36 

.64 

4 

240,773 

.66 

966,296 

10 

19 

29 

69,456 

65,273 

134,819 

.333 

.467 

.80 

10 

86,182 

.39 

2,894,683 

8 

21 

29 

116,900 

192,538 

309,438 

.38 

.744 

1.124 

17 

362,594 

.916 

431,826 

6 

8 

14 

32,312 

27,155 

59,467 

.183 

.205 

.388 

8 

45,590 

.259 

6,485,098 

15 

99 

114 

880,753 

1,378,370 

2,259,123 

1.639 

3.845 

5.484 

22 

1,554,976 

2.629 

iidiana . 

2,930344 

19 

104 

123 

249,460 

551,906 

801,366 

.7335 

2.3905 

3.124 

16 

263,881 

.83 

2,403,630 

10 

44 

54 

143,108 

467,393 

610,501 

.4075 

1.6515 

2.059 

12 

225,911 

.755 

1,769,257 

9 

55 

64 

118,981 

207,405 

326,386 

.40 

1.146 

1.546 

12 

175,374 

.55 

wntucky . 

2,416,013 

9 

22 

31 

132,148 

176,933 

309,081 

.384 

.644 

1.028 

10 

170,441 

.49 

Louisiana . 

1,797,798 

2 

13 

15 

92,488 

136,286 

228,774 

.21 

.469 

.679 

5 

250,927 

.565 

laine . 

768,014 

6 

7 

13 

60,456 

62,196 

122,652 

.20 

.195 

.395 

2 

35,148 

.11 

Maryland . 

1,449,610 

S 

9 

14 

178,144 

209,628 

387,772 

.39 

.461 

.851 

3 

310,944 

.70 

Massachusetts . 

3,852,356 

11 

55 

66 

789,036 

1,151,621 

1,940,657 

1.9475 

2.9025 

4.85 

12 

1,415,728 

2.477 

Michigan . 

3,667,222 

6 

52 

58 

215,542 

746,766 

962,308 

.439 

2.098 

2.537 

11 

518,531 

1.014 

Minnesota . 

2,386,371 

6 

32 

38 

153,578 

510,448 

664,026 

.3585 

1.4835 

1.842 

8 

408,097 

.934 

Mississippi . 

1,789,384 

4 

12 

16 

14,819 

32,412 

47,231 

.098 

.254 

.352 

6 

26,045 

.158 

Missouri . 

3,403,547 

10 

58 

68 

527,836 

822,579 

1,350,415 

1.02 

2.151 

3.171 

16 

1,034,474 

1.849 

Montana . 

547,593 

11 

10 

21 

65,727 

42,772 

108,499 

.368 

.259 

.627 

11 

93,376 

.465 

iiebraska . 

1,295,502 

7 

18 

25 

113,878 

215,008 

328,886 

.281 

.782 

1.063 

8 

249,777 

.734 

Jitvada . 

77,407 

3 

5 

8 

7,018 

8,698 

15,716 

.055 

.121 

.176 

2 

6,518 

.044 

!itw  Hampshire . 

443,083 

4 

10 

14 

17,887 

41,785 

59,672 

.064 

.177 

.241 

Atw  Jersey . 

3,155,374 

7 

30 

37 

91,771 

460,477 

552,248 

.279 

1.435 

1.714 

8 

160,982 

.485 

liew  Mexico . 

360,247 

1 

5 

6 

7,631 

12,469 

20,100 

.03 

.084 

.114 

2 

10,131 

.066 

'ew  York . 

10,384,144 

32 

98 

130 

2,001,189 

2,826,830 

4,828,019 

4.415 

7.426 

11.841 

27 

3,231,118 

5.831 

!iorth  Carolina . 

2,556,486 

9 

28 

37 

96,147 

91,580 

187,727 

.358 

.596 

.954 

14 

129,798 

.512 

Wth  Dakota . 

645,730 

2 

9 

11 

22,967 

39,216 

62,183 

.085 

.258 

.343 

2 

25,212 

.12 

Ohio . 

5,759,368 

18 

115 

133 

465,347 

1,607,606 

2,072,953 

1.117 

4.416 

5.533 

25 

858,172 

2.335 

Oklahoma . 

2,027,564 

8 

45 

53 

108,215 

191,226 

299,441 

.415 

1.213 

1.628 

21 

175,976 

.837 

Oregon . 

783,389 

7 

21 

28 

96,046 

188,373 

284,419 

.308 

.706 

1.014 

10 

191,245 

.551 

Pennsylvania . 

8,720,159 

37 

137 

174 

999,750 

1,745,932 

2,745,682 

2.5285 

4.7885 

7.317 

13 

1,291,128 

2.674 

Ihode  Island . 

604,397 

2 

8 

10 

35,179 

147,689 

182,868 

.091 

.457 

.548 

3 

66,447 

.235 

South  Carolina . 

1,683,662 

7 

10 

17 

62,220 

50,536 

112,756 

.233 

.27 

.503 

9 

83,142 

.328 

South  Dakota . 

635,839 

6 

13 

19 

24,618 

44,978 

69,596 

.156 

.309 

.465 

7 

37,033 

.276 

Ftnnessee . 

2,337,459 

4 

12 

16 

156,862 

190,493 

347,355 

.325 

.584 

.909 

6 

233,204 

.535 

Texas . 

4,661,027 

26 

77 

103 

273,258 

451,394 

724,652 

1.167 

2.142 

3.309 

47 

640,665 

2.269 

I'tah . 

449,446 

1 

4 

5 

38,929 

57,121 

96,050 

.08 

.218 

.298 

3 

104,338 

.27 

fermont . 

352,421 

2 

8 

10 

18,418 

32,416 

50,834 

.09 

.127 

.217 

Tirginia . 

2,306,361 

10 

18 

28 

105,047 

162,564 

267,611 

.355 

.617 

.972 

io 

136,859 

.58 

Mfashington . 

1,356,316 

10 

23 

33 

131,570 

324,690 

456,260 

.448 

1.099 

■  1.547 

16 

285,121 

.86 

Slest  Virginia . 

1,463,610 

9 

19 

28 

73,944 

71,782 

145,726 

.283 

.404 

.687 

11 

103,590 

.41 

Wisconsin . 

2,631,839 

3 

46 

49 

62,072 

454,391 

516,463 

.1075 

1.6595 

1.767 

7 

222,411 

.55 

Wyoming . 

194,402 

3 

6 

9 

9,852 

16,103 

25,955 

.08 

.138 

.218 

3 

9,852 

.105 

"Continental  for  Oct.  1,  1920. 

105,683,108 

437 

1,605  2,042 

9,827,775 

17,962,881 

27,790,656 

$26,141 

$58,477 

$84,618 

522 

17,083,604 

$41,107 

Insiness  Dailies  . 

53 

38 

91 

195,730 

245,643 

441,373 

3.842 

2.046  . 

5.888 

3 

29,812 

.22 

■Grand  Total  as  of  October  1,  1920 . 

490 

1,643 

2,133 

10,023,505 

18.208,524 

28,232,029 

$29,983 

$60,523 

$90,506 

525 

17,113,416 

$41,327 

Bfirand  Total  as  of  April  1,  1920 . 

500 

1,651 

2,151 

9.870.942 

18,242,024 

28,112,966 

$27,838 

$54,503 

$82.36 

511 

17,059.435 

$36,799 

■‘Continental  for  .\pril  1,  1920 . 

449 

1,612 

2,061 

9,712,916 

17,986.224 

27,699,140 

$24,268 

$52,323 

$76,591 

■alia 

17,037,794  • 

$36,499 

Jror  comparative  purposes. 

FULL  INTERPRETATION  OF  ABOVE  CHART  IS  GIVEN  ON  NEXT  PAGE 

Chart  Copyrighted  by  Barbour’s  Advertieinv  Rate  Sheets,  tnc.,  and  Editor  A  Publisher 


“READY  RECKONER”  FOR  PURCHASERS 
OF  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 


An  'Interpretation  of  the  Tables  on  Pages  5  and  6— Sixth 
Semi-Annual  Listing  Most  Complete 
Ever  Compiled 


BARBOUR’S  Advertising  Rate  If  you  desire  10,000  lines  in  every  eve-  duuk  lor  January  wm 

Sheets  and  Editor  &  Publisher  ning  newspaper  the  cost  would  be  10,-  personnel  hst  of  over 

present  on  Page  5  a  space-buyers’  000  times  the  joint  rate  for  evening —  2,000  daily  newspapers,  including  the 
chart  of  newspaper  circulations  and  rates  $58.47 — or  $584,700.  The  cost  of  10,000  of  editors,  managing  editors,  gen- 

in  which  are  summarized  by  States  the  lines  in  the  Sunday  would  be  10,000  times  j  managers,  and  cmcula- 

net  paid  circulations  of  437  morning,  1,605  the  joint  Sunday  rate  of  $41.10,  or  advertising  managers.  Fornis 


FOR  PURCHASERS  creased  10  per  cent  and  Sunday  rates 
CD  CD  A  OC  shown  an  increase  of  29  per  cent. 

ILK  AUE  All  of  which  is  particularly  gratifying  to 

Editor  &  Publisher  as  confirming  its 
on  Pages  5  and  6— Sixth  oft-repeated  estimates  that  advertising 
“  rates  of  newspapers,  by  and  large. 

Most  Complete  throughout  the  nation  have  increased  on 

ipiled  3n  average  about  25  per  cent. 

_  Editor  &  Publisher’s  International 

If  you  desire  10,000  lines  in  every  eve-  Book  for  January  22  1921  will 


evening  and  522  Sunday  newspapers  of  $411,000. 


close  January  15.  If  you  have  not  al- 


Far  East  New*  Services  Merge 

.\  combination  of  two  news  agencies 


SIGNIFICANT  FACTS  FOR  THE  SPACE 
BUYER 


Circulations  as  of  October  1,  1920.  Rates  as  of  November  15,  1920. 

Number  Total  Net  Paid  Total  Agate 


Papers  of  Papers 

*Morning .  437 

*Evening .  1,605 

*Sunday .  522 


Circulations 

9,827,775 

17,962,881 

17,083,604 


Line  Rate 
$26.14 
58.47 
41.10 


*Does  not  include  business  dailies. 


Continental  United  States,  as  filed  with  Let  us  assume  that  you  desire  to  con-  with  respect  to 

the  Government  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  centrate  your  appropriation  in  a  given  newspaper  please  do  so  at  once  in 

Circulations  as  of  October  1,  1920,  and  State,  say  Illinois,  and  that  you  wanted  n  ^  realize  our 

advertising  rates  as  filed  with  Barbours’  10.000  lines  in  every  morning,  evening,  per  cent  accuracy  and 

Advertising  Rate  Sheets,  Inc.,  as  of  No-  and  Sunday  paper  in  the  State.  It 

vember  15,  1920.  Also  53  morning,  38  would  be  easy  to  determine  the  cost  for 

evening  and  3  Sunday  business  news-  Illinois  or  any  other  State.  Simply  E®r  E*»t  New*  Service*  Merge 

papers,  such  as  the  New  York  Commer-  multiply  the  joint  rate  for  Illinois  of  -\  combination  of  two  news  agencies 

cial.  Legal  News,  etc.,  arranged  by  morning  papers — say  $1.63 — by  10,000  in  the  Far  East,  the  Kokusai  or  Inter- 

States.  and  you  find  that  the  campaign  in  morn-  national  .Agency,  allied  with  Reuters,  and 

The  net  paid  circulation  of  the  437  _ _ 

morning  newspapers  as  of  Octolier  1,  1920, 
is  shown  to  be  9,827,775  copies  per  day 
and  the  combined  agate  line  space  rate 

of  all  of  these  newspapers  is  $26.14  per  SIGNIFICANT  FACTS  FOR  THE  SPACE 

agate  line  per  insertion  on  the  minimum  Dtj-WCD 

rate  basis.  Comparing  these  figures  with  dU  Y t,K 

the  October  1,  1919,  figures  as  presented  - 

^  Circulations  as  of  October  1,  1920.  Rates  as  of  November  15,  1920. 

1919,  and  December  25,  1919,  we. find  that 

there  are  20  morning  papers  less;  that  „  Number  Total  Net  Paid  Total  Agate 

the  circulation  of  the  437  listed  shows  of  Papers  Circulations  Line  Rate 

an  increase  of  280,532  copies  per  day  on  ‘Morning .  437  9,827,775  $26.14 

October  1.  1920,  over  October  1,  1919,  .  Anl  m 

and  that  the  joint  rate  shows  an  increase  .  522  17,083,604  41.10 

of  $4.66  (SEE  BOX  ON  THIS  PAGE).  .  •  i  j  u  •  j  -i- 

4;,  \  -j  •  1  f  ..t.  1  ‘Does  not  include  business  dailies. 

The  net  paid  circulation  of  the  1,605 

evening  newspapers  listed  is  shown  to 

lie  17,962.881  copies,  which  is  an  increase  Circulations  as  of  October  1,  1919.  Rates  as  of  November  15,  1919. 

over  October  1,  1919,  of  1,066,773  copies  &  Publisher  for  December  25.  1919) 

per  day.  The  joint  rate  for  all  of  these  Number  Total  Net  Paid  Total  Agate 

newspajicrs  on  a  minimum  space  basis  is  Papers  of  Papers  Circulations  Line  Rate 

$58.47  per  agate  line  per  insertion,  which  ‘Morning .  457  9,547,243  $21.48 

is  $13.31  per  agate  line  more  than  on  ‘Evening .  1,621  16,896,108  45.16 

October  1,  1919.  In  other  words,  16  less  ‘Sunday .  506  15,482,870  31.73 

evening  newspapers  on  October  1,  1920, 

show  1,066,773  more  net  paid  circula-  ‘Does  not  include  business  dailies, 

tion,  at  an  increase  of  $13.31  per  agate  - 

line  per  insertion.  Increases  in  Circulations  and  Rates  October,  1920-October,  1919. 

The  net  paid  circulation  of  the  522  Total  Net  Paid  Increase  Per 

Sunday  newspapers  summarized  IS  shown  Papers  of  Papers  Circulations  Agate  Line 

to  be  1/  0^,604  per  Sundaj^an  increase  .Morning .  20“  280,532  $4.66 

over  October  1,  1919,  of  1,600,734  copies.  ‘Evening .  16“  1  066  773  1331 

The  joint  or  combined  advertising  spaed  ‘Sunday . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  16  1,600,734  937 

rate  of  all  these  Sunday  newspapers  per  _ 

line  per  insertion  is  $41  10,  which  is  .Does  not  include  business  dailies. 

$9.37  more  than  the  joint  rate  on  Oc- 

tober  1,  1919  (see  page  6).  uecrease. 

This  is  the  sixth  semi-annual  listing 
and  represents  practically  ten  weeks’  of 

the  hardest  kind  of  painstaking  effort,  - - - - 

first  in  gathering  the  data,  and  then  in  ing  papers  in  Illinois  would  cost  $16,300.  the  Teikoku  or  Imperial  and  National 
analyzing  and  tabulating  the  same  by  Evening  would  cost  10,000  times  $3.84 —  News  Agencies  of  Japan,  according  to 
Justin  F.  Barbour  and  his  staff  of  com-  the  joint  rate  for  evening  newspapers  for  J.  Russell  Kennedy,  general  manager  of 


Circulations  as  of  October  1,  1919.  Rates  as  of  November  15,  1919. 

(Bee  Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  25,  1919) 


Number 

Papers  of  Papers 

‘Morning.... .  457 

‘Evening .  1,621 

‘Sundav .  506 


Total  Net  Paid 
Circulations 
9,547,243 
16,896,108 
15,482,870 


Total  Agate 
Line  Rate 
$21.48 
45.16 
31.73 


‘Does  not  include  business  dailies. 


Increases  in  Circulations  and  Rates  October,  1920-October,  1919. 

Number  Total  Net  Paid  Increase  Per 


Papers  of  Papers 

‘Morning .  20“ 

‘Evening .  16“ 

‘Sunday .  16 


Circulations 

280,532 

1,066,773 

1,600,734 


Agate  Line 
$4.66 
1331 
937 


‘Does  not  include  business  dailies. 
“Decrease. 


petent  statisticians. 


Illinois  or  $38,400.  Sunday  would  cost  the  Kokusai  News  .Agency,  who  arrived 


The  complete  list  of  2,151  newspapers  10,000  times  the  joint  Sunday  rate  of  in  New  York  this  week.  The 


with  circulations  on  October  1.  1920,  and  $2.62  per  line  per  insertion,  or  $26,200.  combination  will  work  as  heretofore  as 


advertising  space  rates  on  November  15,  Newspaper  rates  are,  therefore,  no  the  ally  of  Reuter  and  in  co-operation 
1920,  will  apjiear  in  detail  in  Editor  &  longer  the  hardest  to  figure.  .Any  one  with  the  .Associated  Press  as  well  as  the 
Publisher’s  International  Year  Book  through  the  use  of  this  chart  can  tell  a  other  news  services, 
on  January  22,  1921.  prospective  national  advertiser  almost  at 


on  January  22,  1921. 


This  table  is  in  very  fact  a  “ready  a  glance  just  what  any  campaign  would 
fcckoner’’  for  space-buyers,  in  particular,  cost  on  a  minimum  space  rate  basis,  in 


and  newspaper  men  in  general.  For  ex-  any  State,  or  nationally. 


A  Profitable  Chrutma*  Number 


them,  that  combined  they  have  a  net  approximate  amount  of  it. 


in  every  one  of  the  morning  papers- 


question.  It  is  $261,400. 


per  cent.  Sunday  circulation  has  in-  typecaster. 


PUSH  NATIONAL  LAWS 
ON  FORESTRY 


National  Committee  Will  Pet  ^ 
Stating  Program  Before  Hon**  ^ 
Senate — W.  B.  Bullock  NaiB*4 
Secretary  of  Committee 


Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. — Forty  pages. 


ample,  let  us  assume  that  you  desire  to  This  compilation  is  also  valuable  from  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. — Forty  pages, 
know  what  a  campaign  in  the  morning  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer  of  >'i  three  sections,  made  up  the  Christ- 
newspapers  of  Continental  United  States  newsprint  paper.  First,  it  shows  trends  mas  number  and  shoppers’  guide  of  the 
would  cost.  and  tendencies.  Second,  it  shows  just  Daily  Argus,  issued  December  10.  Of 


First,  you  learn  that  there  are  437  of  where  the  tonnage  is  consumed  and  the  the  320  columns,  2.56  were  paid  adver¬ 


tising  and  64  were  devoted  to  news  and 


paid  circulation  of  9,827,775  copies  per  In  a  word,  morning  circulations  have  feature.s.  Three  colors,  green,  brown 
day.  Moreover,  the  joint  rate  for  all  of  increased  2  per  cent  in  the  past  year  and  and  black,  were  used.  F.  A.  Merriam, 

them  is  $26.14.  Furthermore,  let  us  as-  rooming  advertising  rates  have  in-  publisher  of  the  Argus,  has  just  added 

Slime  that  Vou  desire  to  use  10,(XX)  lines  creased  21  per  cent.  Evening  circula-  another  Model  8  linotype  to  the  paper’s 

in  every  one  of  the  morning  papers —  tions  have  increased  6  per  cent  and  eve-  composing-room  equipment,  which  now 


presto,  you  have  the  answer  to  your  ning  advertising  rates  have  increased  29  includes  seven  linotypes  and  a  Ludlow 


Washington,  D.  C. — Within  a  in, 
days  bills  will  be  introduced  in  botk 
houses  of  Congress  at  the  instance  TROVER  C 
the  National  Forestry  Program  Cob.  ^have  donni 
mittee  and  embodying  the  followin  (lewi 
recommendations  of  that  committee'  Eilkry 
Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agii!  ,«iog  of  D( 


[tti  in  tt 
iry  at  th< 


culture  to  approve  an  adequate  poRtjpbe  " 


for  each  state  covering  the  essenthli 
of  fire  protection  on  timbered  and  ib  ktre,  he  w« 
stocking  lands,  reforestation  of  dj.  |(«rtising  mi 
nuded  lands,  cutting  and  removing  of  gd  that  they 
timber  crops  so  as  to  promote  conti.  itf*-  ^or 
nous  production  of  timber  on  landi  Offtl^od  mai 
suitable  therefor  and  authorizing  hij  ,itlie  eveninf 
co-operation  in  the  work  required,  secretar 
provided  there  is  also  satisfactory  Sitional  Ad’ 
local  compliance  in  state  legislation  or  li  Butterick 
administrative  practice.  -Appropriatioi  tffltnissioucr 
of  $1,0{X),(K)0  annually  for  fire  preven.  StwspaP^''  I 
tion  by  the  national  government  b  Wh'"’  J’  B' 
recommended.  [mpany. 

A  survey  to  obtain  necessary  infor-  'We  are  f; 
mation  as  to  forest  resources,  foreit  ^tory" 
production  and  forest  requirement!  ®  and  ag; 
of  the  nation.  stheargur 

Provision  for  studies  and  experi-  ,!\ertising  : 


:mpany. 

‘We  are  f; 

aory" 

K®  and  agi 
the  argur 
ih'ertising  ; 


ments  in  forest  reproduction  methodi,  liljat  circurr 


wood  utilization,  timber  tests,  wood  ns  and  v 
preservation,  development  of  by-prod-  -«11,  that 
ucts  and  other  steps  to  bring  abort  ttras  were 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  nation'!  :<  discussii 
forest  resources.  is  point  of 

Provision  for  a  study  of  forest  tax-  . 

...  An 

ation,  to  assist  states  in  devising  tax 
laws  which  will  encourage  the  con-  It  was  s 
servation  and  growing  of  timber.  In-  »!  avid  fo 
vestigation  of  methods  of  insuring  iairs  and 
against  forest  losses  by  fire.  iow  the 

Provision  for  more  rapid  replanting  oS!'  Arms 
of  denuded  lands  in  national  foresti  k  Armsti 
Appropriation  of  $10,000,000  a  year  ;  the  abs( 
for  five  years  to  purchase  lands  to  b«  imtsman, 
added  to  the  national  forest  system,  asing  the 
whether  or  not  on  the  headwaters  of  That  “ai 
navigable  streams,  as  such  purchases  m”  was 
are  now  limited.  n,  secrets 

Authorizing  acquisition  of  similar  aal  Adv 
lands  by  exchange  of  land  or  timber  swpoint 
when  clearly  in  the  public  interest.  ie  advert 
Authorizing  the  addition  to  national  an  said, 
forests  of  lands  now  in  other  forms  :!y  of  m 
of  government  ownership,  but  found  sessity  < 
chiefly  suitable  for  permanent  forest  ace  is  ai 
production.  dities  i 

The  National  Forestry  Program  "ce  by  i 
Committee,  appointed  at  a  recent  National 
meeting  of  interests  concerned  with  ttreased 
forests  and  utilization  of  wood,  is  as  tti  said, 
follows:  treased 

E.  T.  Allen,  Western  Forestry  &  mreasor 
Conservation  Association;  P.  W.  tice  rate 
Ayres,  Society  for  Protection  of  New  ^  tondi 
Hampshire  Forests;  Elbert  H.  Baker,  ’’ 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  -As¬ 
sociation;  Wilson  Compton,  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  .Association; 

Hugh  P.  Baker,  American  Pulp  & 

Paper  .Association;  John  Foley,  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Wood-Using  Industries;  E. 

W.  McCullough,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States;  P.  S. 
Ridsdale,  American  Forestry  Associa¬ 
tion;  J.  Randall  Williams,  National 
Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers  .Associa¬ 
tion;  R.  S.  Kellogg,  chairman;  W.  B. 
Bullock,  secretary. 

Mr.  Bullock,  who  took  up  his  duties 
at  18  East  41st  street.  New  York,  De¬ 
cember  16,  is  a  former  Wisconsin 
newspaper  man.  For  the  past  year 
he  has  been  director  of  forest  exten¬ 
sion  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  18,  1920 
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[vital  necessity  for  cost  facts  is 

I  SHOWN  IN  RATES  CONTROVERSY 


r liters  Will  Contend  for  Lower  Prices  on  Space  Until 
Publishers  Prove  Production  Costs,  Say  Sphinx 
Club  Speakers 


E^ER  CLEVELAND’S  ghost  may 
donned  a  celestial  tuxedo  and 
in  the  balconies  of  the  Astor 
^lltry  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  the 
ifgjiag  of  December  14.  If  he  was,  or 
i  He  knew  what  the  Sphinx  Club  was 
jgiig  and  saying  at  its  170th  dinner 
jtte,  he  went  to  bed  satisfied  that 
Jvfrtising  men  recognize  a  good  phrase 
ri  that  they  use  it  whenever  occasion 
-'ers.  For  the  phrase  that  President 
eland  made  famous  was  the  keynote 
[itbe  evening’s  addresses  by  John  Sulli- 
la,  secretary  of  the  Association  of 
sational  Advertisers ;  Stanley  Latshaw 
;  Butterick’s ;  Lester  L.  Jones,  labor 
-missioner  of  the  New  York  City 
Stwspaper  Publishers’  Association,  and 
«hur  J.  Baldwin  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
;<inpany. 

‘We  are  facing  a  condition  and  not  a 
yory”  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  150  guests 
sc  and  again  throughout  the  evening, 
i  the  argument  progressed  on  whether 
nertising  rates  will  rise  or  fall,  but 
;at  circumstances  were  really  condi- 
■ns  and  what  theories  were  theories 
•dl,  that  was  the  argument.  The 
MS  were  interchangeable  for  most  of 
e  discussion,  depending  on  the  speak- 
:s  point  of  view. 

An  Attentive  Audience 

It  was  a  sedate  audience,  attentive 
:1  avid  for  facts,  that  pushed  back  its 
airs  and  waited  for  John  Sullivan  to 
!!ow  the  suggestion  of  Toastmaster 
llin  Armstrong  and  “start  something.” 
!r.  Armstrong  held  the  chair-of-honor 
;  the  absence  of  President  R.  F.  R. 
;r:'.snian,  who  telegraphed  that  he  was 
asing  the  wild  duck  in  Virginian  woods. 
That  “advertising  rates  must  come 
in”  was  the  assertion  of  John  Sulli- 
sr.  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
sal  Advertisers,  speaking  from  the 
■ipoint  of  the  purchaser  of  space, 
■c  advertiser  takes  this  stand,  Mr.  Sul- 
jii  said,  because  publishers,  particu- 
L-iy  of  newspapers,  have  not  seen  the 
;ccssity  of  showing  that  advertising 
iCt  is  any  different  from  other  com- 
idiiics  which  are  being  reduced  in 
■St  by  post-war  economic  conditions. 
N'ational  advertisers  have  heard  about 
creased  publication  costs,  Mr.  Sulli- 
a  said,  principally  through  notices  of 
::;eased  advertising  rates.  When  they 
treasons  for  the  upward  tendency  in 
iie  rate  charges  in  the  face  of  gen- 
“J  conditions  to  the  contrary,  publish- 
^  with  few  exceptions  failed  to  fur- 
a  them  information.  The  advertis- 
^  manager  of  the  national  advertiser 
a  before  his  board  of  directors  with 
request  for  more  money  to  cover  the 
■se  territory,  and  in  many  cases  less, 
20  he  spent  in  1920.  The  board  of  di- 
-ors,  the  members  of  which  know 
'.hing  of  advertising  or  publication 
wants  to  know  why  an  increase 
required  when  the  company  is  forced 
cat  its  prices  and  when  everything  in 
’  way  of  raw  material  it  is  purchasing 
cheaper. 

Only  Hearsay  to  Advertisers 

Ike  advertising  manager  has  nothing 
5  formal  notices  of  rate  increases  from 
Plications  to  back  him  up.  He  states 
’Case  the  best  he  can,  but  in  the  end 
farced  to  admit  that  the  publications 
"c  given  him  no  specific  reasons  for 
cir  higher  rates,  except  in  general 


terms  of  “increased  production  costs.” 
He  fails  to  convince  the  hard-headed 
business  men  who  are  used  to  doing 
business  in  a  modern  way  and  the  board 
thereupon  declares  that  no  proof  of  the 
need  for  an  increased  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  has  been  provided  and  the  money 
for  advertising  in  1921  must  be  held  to 
what  it  was  last  year — if  it  doesn’t  suf¬ 
fer  a  marked  cut — and  at  the  same  time 
produce  results  in  actual  sales  double 
those  of  1920.  For  instance,  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van  said : 

“They  will  probably  ask:  ‘Is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  exempt  from  the  economic  law  of 
a  buyer’s  market?’  and  they  must  answer 
promptly  ‘No.’ 

“The  company  must  have  sales,  and 
the  advertising  department  money  must 
be  used  in  the  most  direct  way  to  get 
those  sales.  And  that  way  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  through  publications.  Babson 
says  advertisers  will  cut  out  magazines 
and  turn  to  newspapers.  And  I  ask 
Babson,  as  those  directors  might  well 
ask,  ‘Which  newspapers?  j^nd  how 
many  ?’ 


TIJ'RS.  De  Haven  Astorbilt-Jones  lazily 

lounged  in  her  gorgeous  boudoir 
munching  bon-bons  and  delicately  patting 
her  educated  pet  canine. 

Ever  and  anon  she  sighed  wearily  as 
she  inspected  the  luxurious  scenery  and 
puffed  on  her  gold-tipped  Dull  Burham 
coffin  nail. 

Idly  she  turned  the  pages  of  her  favor¬ 
ite  magazine.  The  Swell  Ladies’  Journal. 
Outside  the  birds  twittered  in  the  trees 
and  fleecy,  white  clouds  crawled  over  the 
blue. 

“Adorable  .  .  .  perfectly  dear,”  she 
murmured  through  her  platinum  teeth  as 
she  examined  an  advertisement  in  color, 
enriched  by  a  work  of  art  picturing 
Venus  and  Adonis.  The  advertisement 
was  as  follows : 

The  woman  of  today  adores  cleanli¬ 
ness.  She  is,  herself,  the  acme  of  neat¬ 
ness,  purity  and  unsullied  sweetness. 

It  is  but  natural,  then,  that  she 
should  ardently  desire  immaculate  sur¬ 
roundings. 

The  Mop  De  Luxe  is  a  domestic  ac¬ 
cessory  which  serves  faithfully  and 
well  in  the  better-class  households  of 
the  land. 

It  cleanses  floors  most  exquisitely 
and  is  especially  convenient  for  use  in 
purging  away  the  tiny  particles  of  dust 
which  so  often  collect  on  the  dados 
and  didos. 

To  see  the  Mop  De  Luxe_  is  to  long 
for  it.  Consider,  madam,  its  sturdy 
oaken  handle  in  period  design.  From 
the  sunny  cotton  fields  of  the  fair 
southland  come  the  cleanly  fibres  from 
which  the  soft,  white  swab  is  made. 
Quality — quality,  madam,  is  firmly  built 
into  this  lovely  household  accessory, 
which  insures  its  entry  into  the  best 
city  homes. 

For  sale  only  at  exclusive  shops. 
Ask  for  it  by  name. 

DE  LUXE  MOP  CO. 

“What  could  be  sweeter?”  gurgled 
Mrs.  De  Haven  Astorbilt-Jones.  “I  must 
summon  the  man-servant  and  instruct 
him  to  purchase  this  article.” 


“If  the  advertising  department  should 
argue  in  favor  of  the  publications  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  apparent  inability  to  charge 
less  advertising  rates  because  of  their 
heavy  expenses,  it  will  probably  get  as 
answer,  ‘Let  them  decrease  their  ex¬ 
penses;  let  them  cut  down  their  number 
of  pages;  let  them  cut  out  their  waste; 
let  them  confine  circulation  to  their 
legitimate  territory;  let  them  cut  down 
their  staffs,  even  as  we  are  doing.' 

“There  is  the  condition  that  you  are 
up  against.  And  you  may  add  to  it  the 
fact  that  national  advertisers  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  fight  desperately  for  sales  next 
year  at  minimum  selling  cost.  A  dollar 
must,  in  1921,  do  what  two  dollars  did 
in  1920.  Do  you  suppose  that  men  who 
are  even  now  working  intensely,  with 
jaws  set,  with  teeth  clinched,  figura¬ 
tively  speaking,  are  going  to  support 
salesmen — regarding  publications  as 
salesmen — who  have  not  shown,  and 
probably  cannot  show,  that  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  salesmen  than  in  1920?  Individual 
salesmen  must  produce  more  sales  at 
lower  cost  per  sale  in  1921,  or  they  must 
get  out.  The  massed  salesman — adver¬ 
tising — must  not  expect  any  treatment 
that  is  different. 

“Manufacturers  have  made  big  re¬ 
ductions.  Jobbers  have  followed.  The 
retailer  will  fall  into  line.  Everybody 
has  to  share  in  the  readjustment,  and 
how  can  the  publisher  expect  to  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  general  condition? 

“The  national  advertisers — and  I  have 


“Can  you  beat  it?”  howled  Old  Frozen 
Face,  the  butler,  as  he  gave  the  kitchen 
crowd  an  earful. 

“I  wasn’t  ’ired  to  ’op  haround  buyin’ 
bloomin’  blinkin’  mops,  was  I,  gents?” 

The  United  Order  of  Kitchen  Me¬ 
chanics  expressed  their  intense  chagrin. 

“  ’Ow  in  blyzes  do  hi  know  what  shops 
sell  these  nahsty  swabs,  can  you  tell  me?” 
he  asked  as  he  rolled  his  orbs  in  despair. 

Frozen  Face  wised  up  the  third  assist¬ 
ant  chauffeur  and  requested  his  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

The  Pant-hard  Eight  was  requisitioned 
for  the  momentous  quest  of  the  De  Luxe 
Mop.  Eight  and  forty  quality  shops  were 
visited  by  the  impeccable  and  imposing 
representatives  of  Mrs.  De  Haven  Astor¬ 
bilt-Jones. 

Oh,  it  was  pitiful. 

Near  a  whole  city  full. 

Mops  they  had  none. 

“Hi  .sy,”  protested  the  third  assistant 
chauffeur  as  he  mopped  his  bulging  brow, 
“this  is  a  blooming  goose  chase,  eh  what  ? 
Why  don’t  the  bally  magazine  tell  where 
to  buy  these  nahsty  things?” 

“Wait  a  mo,  I  ’ave  han  hidea,”  said 
Frozen  Face,  “there  was  mention  made 
in  a  vulgar  newspaper  lahst  hevening 
concerning  a  mop  called  ‘Scrub  Ladies’ 
Delight.’  Let’s  purchase  one  of  those 
and  call  it  a  day.”  And  the  burly  butler 
slyly  winked  at  the  third  assistant 
chauffeur. 

So  he  stepped  on  her  and  drove  up  to 
an  awful  place  in  the  center  of  the  busy 
marts  of  trade,  where,  without  hindrance, 
the  butler  was  permitted  to  exchange  the 
coin  of  the  realm  for  the  desired  utensil. 

-And  little  did  the  able-bodied  servitors 
of  Mrs.  De  Haven  Astorbilt-Jones  know 
that  an  eagle-eyed  media  expert  of  the 
Hush-Hush  .Agency,  crazed  in  early 
youth  by  the  idea  of  the  class  appeal,  had 
been  the  cause  of  their  excruciating  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  prolonged  search  for  the 
De  Luxe  Mop. 


MORAL;  AIN’T  ADVERTISING 
WONDERFUL? 


MRS.  DE  HAVEN  ASTORBILT-JONES  BUYS  A  MOP 

—AN  ADVERTISING  FABLE 


just  been  through  a  three  days’  conven¬ 
tion  with  them — have  made  up  their 
minds  that  advertising  rates  will  have 
to  come  down.  They  will  not  wait  pa¬ 
tiently  for  any  trend;  a  trend  will  be 
too  slow.  They  will  insist  that  adver¬ 
tising  rates  have  got  to  be  lowered  in 
conformance  with  general  tendencies. 

Space  Buyer*  Want  Facta 

“Gentlemen,  you  are  up  against  a  con¬ 
dition,  and  your  contentions  will  be  re¬ 
garded  merely  as  theories,  however  ac¬ 
curate  they  may  be - 

“Until  publishers  furnish  facts  and 
figures  strong  enough  to  convince 
those  boards  of  directors  to  the  con¬ 
trary.” 

Mr.  Sullivan  criticised  severely  news- 
paixrs  that  preach  lower  prices,  but 
continue  to  accept  advertising  of  goods 
they  are  urging  the  consumer  not  to 
l)uy.  He  referred  to  such  policies  as  a 
form  of  “irresponsible  journalism.” 

In  a  subsequent  interview  with  Editor 
&  Publisher  on  this  point,  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van  said  he  referred  to  newspaper 
writers  who  consider  things  generally 
and  do  not  differentiate  between  those 
who  deserve  criticism  and  those  who  do/ 
not. 

“It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  many 
manufacturers  profiteered  in  the  past 
few  years  and  should  be  forced  to  cut 
their  prices,  but  many  have  not — and 
particularly  among  the  latter  are  the 
national  advertisers  and  manufacturers 
of  trade-marked  products,  whose  prices 
and  qualities  are  so  set  in  the  minds  of 
the  consumer  by  advertising  as  to  make 
profiteering  impossible,”  said  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van.,  “But  the  newspapers  have  made 
the  latter  suffer  as  much  as  those  who 
did  wrong.  This  is  obviously  unfair. 
This  is  what  I  referred  to  when  I  men¬ 
tioned  ‘irresponsible  journalism.’  ” 

Mr.  Sullivan  believes  when  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  discusses  a  business 
subject  the  writer  should  verse  himself 
in  the  facts  governing  the  case,  even  to 
the  extent  of  going  to  the  business  de¬ 
partment  of  the  newspaper  for  such 
facts  and  views  as  are  necessary  to  give 
a  true  presentation. 

The  attitude  of  the  advertiser  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  increased  costs  of 
advertising  production,  and  therefore 
stood  out  for  lower  advertising  rates,  was 
productive  of  lightning-quick  results  in 
the  way  of  information  for  his  benefit 
from  the  representatives  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  magazines  and  the  trade 
papers.  Lester  L.  Jones,  special  repre¬ 
sentative  in  labor  matters  for  the  New 
York  Publishers  Association,  represented 
the  daily  newspapers ;  Sidney  Latshaw  of 
the  Butterick  Publications,  the  maga¬ 
zines,  and  Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  president 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  Company,  the  trade 
press. 

Aroused  to  the  point  of  bitter  serious¬ 
ness,  each  speaker  launched  an  avalanche 
of  facts  and  figures  on  production  costs, 
as  would  seem  capable  of  convincing  the 
most  hard-boiled  director  of  the  justifi¬ 
cation  of  present  rates  and  even  higher 
ones  to  come  if  present  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  indications  are  any  criterion. 

“The  newspaper  publishers  can  defy 
the  world  to  show  any  industry  whose 
products  and  services,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,  have  advanced  in  price  as  little 
since  1914  as  theirs,  or  any  industry 
whose  products  and  services  are  giving 
any  greater  values  today  for  their  pur¬ 
chasers’  money,”  declared  Mr.  Jones  for 
the  daily  newspapers.  Facts  to  support 
his  contention  were  given  as  follows : 

“Let  us  consider  the  great  increases  in 
the  cost  of  publishing  between  1914  and 
1920.  The  first  and  greatest  advance  has 
been  in  raw  material,  as  the  maunfac- 
turer  would  say,  which  is  principally 
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paiH-'r.  The  price  of  print  paper  for 
new.spapers  has  increased  more  than 
200'rc'  since  1914,  and  there  is  no  price 
decline  in  sight,  but  an  advance.  In 
fact.  Editor  &  Publisher  stated  last 
week  that  newsprint  costs  to  publishers 
for  1921  will  be  $75,000,000  over  what 
they  were  in  1920.  I  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  price  increases  of  magazine 
paper,  except  a  recent  circular  sent  to 
the  subscribers  of  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  claiming  an  increase  of  250% 
in  its  paper  bills. 

“Transportation  costs  show  a  big  in¬ 
crease.  Formerly  paper  was  sold  at  a 
price  delivered  at  the  printing  plant.  To¬ 
day  the  price  is  at  the  mill.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  now  pays  the  freight  in  addition  to 
the  increased  paper  price.  Postage  has 
been  greatly  increased,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  de¬ 
livering  the  publications. 

“Next  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
paper  comes  the  increase  in  labor  costs, 
l.et  me  give  you  some  figures  on  the 
wage  subject :  First  as  to  the  general 
wage  increase  in  the  printing  industry 
in  36  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States.  These  cities  for  comparison  pur¬ 
poses  the  Government,  in  its  reports, 
groups  under  five  principal  divisions. 
The  increase  in  craftsmen’s  wages  in 
these  divisions  since  1914  has  been  : 


New  York  newspaper  advertising.  Their  ad« 
vertising  for  October  1920,  was  79%  greater 
than  in  1914;  July  1920,  showed  53%  more 
than  July  1914.  The  comparisons  for  1918 
and  1919  show  large  gains  at  the  time  when 
wages  were  being  advanced.  A  comparison 
of  any  recent  advertising  report  with  a  report 
for  1914  will  confirm  the  statement  that  the 
volume  of  advertising  has  been  the  chief 
aid  in  meeting  wage  payments. 

‘Increases  in  advertising  rates  have  been 
a  help.  Rate  card  data  for  1914  and  even 
1920  are  difficult  to  get  and  careful  com¬ 
parisons  are  impossible,  so  that  just  how 
much  aid  has  been  given  by  the  rate  card,  no 
one  can  say.  A  few  figures  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  rate  increases. 

“From  the  files  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  I 
find  that  between  November,  1919,  and  Janu¬ 
ary,  1920,  617  dailies  raised  their  rates  .066%, 
and  that  the  total  increase  from  January  1, 
1919,  to  January  1,  1920 — 1  year — was 

23.53%  for  all  English  language  newspapers: 
In  May,  1920,  51  dailies  increased  advertising 
rates  19.54%;  in  August,  1920,  227  dailies  in¬ 
creased  advertising  rates  19%.  An  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  claims  that  134  representative  news¬ 
papers  outside  of  New  York  city  increased 
their  advertising  rates  approximately  43% 
between  January,  1917,  and  May,  1920. 

“Comparing  newspaper  circulation  reports 
of  October,  1914,  with  October  1918,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation  of  .207%  is  found,  which 
would  entitle  the  publications  to  a  20%  raise. 

“Advertising  rates  have  advanced  from  15% 
to  45%  for  newspaper  advertising,  but  only 
an  exhaustive  and  expensive  research  would 
determine  the  exact  percentage  of  increase 
from  1914  to  1920.  Even  an  exact  per¬ 
centage  would  be  worthless,  unless  the  justice 


of  every  increase  was  investigated.  Of  one 
thing  you  may  be  sure  the  full  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  has  not  been  passed  to  the  advertiser 
and,  in  fact,  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost. 

“Increased  volume  of  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  and  increased  prices  for  subscriptions 
and  advertising  have  played  their  part  in 
meeting  advanced  costs.  There  is  another 
factor  which  has  largely  helped  the  publisher. 
Its  help  was  immediate  and  its  effect  upon 
the  industry  will  be  lasting — economy-^ 
economy  which  the  remarkable  progress  in 
management,  made  possible. 

“The  manufacturer  met  rising  costs  in  ma¬ 
terial  and  wages  by  immediately  raising  the 
cost  of  his  product  and  passed  the  burden 
to  the  consumer.  The  publisher  could  not  do 
that.  If  he  had  raised  subscription  and  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  to  cover  costs  he  would  have 
lost  both  the  subscriber  and  the  advertiser. 

“He  had  a  delicate  problem,  to  increase 
subscription  prices  and  still  hold  the  reader, 
who  is  the  basis  of  the  advertising  rate.  Con¬ 
sidering  only  the  expense  of  publication,  the 
publisher  should  have  made  a  big  increase 
in  advertising  rates. 

“Advertising  rates  have  always  been  com¬ 
paratively  low.  But,  if  the  publisher  advanced 
his  advertising  rates  in  accordance  with  the 
cost  sheets  he  would  get  no  immediate  relief 
from  the  advance,  because  his  advertising  is 
sold  on  contracts  for  a  year  or  longer. 

“Mr.  Publisher  needed  immediate  relief, 
so  he  pored  over  his  cost  sheets  night  and 
day.  knowing  that  every  dollar  saved  was 
available  for  his  needs  at  once. 

“What*s  the  result?  The  publisher  has 
reached  a  point  where  he  will  leave  out  ad¬ 
vertising  before  he  will  increase  the  number 
of  pages  in  his  publication.  He  will  not  pub- 
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“North  Atlantic  80%. 

“North  Central,  73%. 

“Western,  46%. 

“South  .Atlantic  101%. 

“South  Central  62%. 

“.\verage  for  all,  73%. 

“This  great  increase  did  not  come  all 
at  once.  It  has  followed  the  increases  in 
cost  of  living.  -As  New  York  leads  and 
others  follow,  what  has  taken  place  here 
is  almost  identical  with  what  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  industry  in  the  other  cities. 

Cost*  of  Living  and  Wage  Scales 

“The  cost  of  living  in  New  York  City 
has  increased  each  year  since  1914  by 
the  following  percentages :  1915,  .02 ;  1916, 
15:  1917.  .45;  1918.  .77;  1919,  .103;  1920, 
.119.  The  greatest  increases  in  living 
costs  were  during  the  years  1918,  1919 
and  1920.  Now  obser\’e  the  effects  of 
these  increa.ses  upon  wage  scales  in  this 
city : 

“Compositors’  wage  for  day  work:  . 
1914,  $30;  1915,  $30;  1916,  $30;  1917, 
$30;  1918.  $34.50;  1919,  $43.50;  1920,  $55. 

“Pressmen’s  wage  for  day  work ;  1914. 
$25;  1915.  $25;  1916,  $25;  1917,  $25; 
1918,  $27;  1919,  $39;  1920,  $45. 

“Stereotvpers"  wage  for  day  work ; 
1914,  $30;'  1915.  $30;  1916.  $30;  1917, 
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$30;  1918,  $32;  1919,  $38;  1920,  $50. 

"Practically  no  increase  in  the  wages  of  the 
crafts  appears  until  1918,  when  there  was  an 
advance  of  10-1.S%.  In  1919  the  increase  was 
25-30%  of  the  1914  wage  and  in  1920,  35-40%, 
making  a  toUl  advance  averaging  about  80% 
above  the  1914  wage. 

“The  increases  in  the  newspaper  wage  scales 
vary  but  little  from  the  increases  which  the 
l>eriodical  publisher  has  paid  on  account  of 
the  increases  in  the  commercial  craftsmen’s 
wage  scales.  The  dates  of  wage  increases 
throughout  the  36  principal  cities  follow 
closely  the  dates  of  increase  in  New  York 
and  the  wage  increases  in  New  York  follow 
the  big  jumps  in  living  costs.  In  passing, 
you  should  be  told  that  these  increases  were 
not  given  on  a  mere  showing  of  thp  cost  of 
living  by  the  workmen.  Every  wage  advance 
was  resisted  and  it  was  only  by  the  judgment 
of  an  impartial  person  or  arbitrator  that  the 
increases  were  awarded,  in  most  cases. 

"How  then  have  the  publishers  bwn  able 
to  pay  the  increase  of  200%,  250%  in  paper 
and  W%  in  wages?  The  cost  of  paper  has 
been  passed  to  the  subscriber  in  part  and  the 
difference  has  been  met  by  economies,  such 
as  no  returns,  reductions  of  waste  paper, 
smaller  lieaillines.  no  extras  and  perhaps  by 
the  application  of  some  advertising  revenue. 


l''OR  the  past  two  years  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  have  been 
working  unceasingly  in  an  effort  to  con¬ 
vert  the  consumer  to  the  wisdom  of  buy¬ 
ing  only  advertised  merchandise.  The 
same  effort  has  been  exerted  with  the 
retail  grocer  and  the  jobber. 

This  educational  work  is  bearing 
fruit,  and  we  are  getting  excellent  co¬ 
operation  from  our  retail  grocers  and 
jobbers.  The  recent  Louisville  Food 
Show  was  put  on  by  the  Retail  Grocers’ 
-Association  and  we  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  by  leasing  space  along 
with  the  various  food  products  manu¬ 
facturers.  By  this  method  we  are 
reaching  all  parties  concerned. 

We  dressed  up  our  booth  to  repre- 


or  more  food  products  advertised  in 
the  Courier-Journal  and  Times.  These 
were  arranged  tastily  in  groups.  The 
background  of  the  window  showed  the 
clippings  of  advertisements  from  the 
two  papers  as  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  manufacturer  and  consumer.  This 
design  was  prepared  artistically,  with 
appropriate  paragraphs  placed  on  either 
wing  of  the  window. 

To  suplement  this  exhibit,  we  pub¬ 
lished  a  daily  paper  which  carried  a  no¬ 
tation  of  “Official  Organ  of  Louisville 
Retail  Grocers’  Pure  Food  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Exposition.”  Articles  prepared 
by  various  advertising  agencies  were 
u.sed  along  with  current  news  of  the 
Grocers’  Exposition,  and  also  photo- 


increase*  in  Rate 

“The  increases  in  wages  have  not  been 
so  easily  covered.  This  has  been  a  problem 
of  management  which  each  publisher  has 
solved  for  himself,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
general  helps  which  may  be  noted. 

“There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
volume  of  advertising  since  1914.  I  cannot 

Jive  yon  the  percentages  for  the  whole  in- 
ustry,  but  will  illustrate  by  the  increase  in 


sent  the  average  store  window,  engaging 
a  contractor  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
erecting  windows  to  do  this  for  us. 
Real  plate  glass  and  copper  trimmings 
were  used.  The  fac-simile  names  of 
the  two  papers  were  put  on  in  trans¬ 
parent  lettering.  In  this  window  we 
placed  one  article  each  of  the  hundred 


graphs  of  the  various  exhibitors. 

I  believe  that  we  have  accomplished 
the  purpose  for  which  this  paper  and 
exhibition  were  intended.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  food  products  advertising  in 
‘he  Courier-Journal  and  Times  is  be¬ 
ing  made  more  valuable  as  a  result  of 
this  promotion  work. 


lish  an  extra  edition,  because  he  is  ahead 
giving  the  advertiser  the  circulation  to  whicb 
he  is  entitled  at  his  rate  and  he  knows  that 
Mr.  Advertiser  will  not  pay  for  the  extra 


circulation. 

"The  principal  helps,  in  meeting  rising  costs 
have  been  increases  in  circulation 


increases 


circulation  price, 
volume  of  business,  increases  in 
advertising  rates  and  economy— rigid  econom* 
With  all  of  these  aids,  many  publications  have 
been  obliged  to  reduce  or  suspend  dividends 
cut  surpluses,  and  add  fresh  capital,  hopiM 
that  the  storm  of  rising  costs  might  soon  clear 
Some  have  been  washed  ashore  and  others  have 
been  picked  up  at  sea  by  stauncher  cralt  ' 
“Remember  that  the  publication  induetty  j. 
like  a  public  service  industry — it  must  ’earrj 
on'  rain  or  shine,  good  times  or  bad  tini2 
The  publisher  must  always  be  looking  S 
ahead.  He  can  not  be  an  opportunist,  grab, 
bing  everything  in  sight  today,  unmindful  of 
the  morrow.  If  he  priced  his  products  on  con 
plus  subscription  and  advertising  rates  would 
fluctuate  like  the  market  quotations.  Hii 
prices  must  be  fairly  stable  and  can  only  he 
changed  occasionally  and  at  long  periods  He 
can  not  produce  at  high  speed  when  profiu 
are  big  and  close  up  shop  when  the  profits 
cease.  His  products  must  be  served  regu- 
larly  and  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  continuity 
of  service  must  be  guaranteed  to  the  sub- 
scriber  and  advertiser  alike — thus  givini 
stability.  All  this  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
advertiser. 


"Remember  also  the  character  of  the  men 
in  the  publishing  industry.  They  are  nol 
money-gluttons.  The  publisher  puts  his  obli- 
g.ition  to  serve  the  public  ahead  of  any  per. 
sonal  desires  for  great  wealth.  The  subscriber 
and  advertiser  are  not  dealing  with  men  who 
want  every  dollar  of  profit  they  can  wring 
from  their  clients  today — men  who  speculate 
and  gamble  in  their  own  products. 

“No  one  will  deny  that  the  general  up. 
trend  of  prices  has  affected  the  publishing 
industry  and  that  the  industry  has  increased 
the  price  of  its  products,  both  subscription 
and  advertising  rates.  The  publisher  has  in. 
quired  into  the  value  of  his  advertising  space 
more  carefully  than  ever  before.  He  has 
made  such  adjustments  as  his  own  belie!  in 
his  circulation  values  warranted.  Some 
mistakes  have  been  made.  You  may  be  sure 
that  if  he  has  made  a  rate  too  high,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  space  buyer  will  find  it  out. 


A  Study  of  Elements 


study  of  the  elements  of  publication 
revenues  and  publication  costs,  convinces  mt 
that  there  is  no  relation  between  publication 
costs  and  advertising  rates,  which  can  be 
reduced  to  a  percentage.  The  increase  in 
publication  costs  can  be  determined  very 
closely  in  percentages  for  the  whole  country, 
by  divisions,  by  states  and  by  cities  and 
towns.  If  any  such  relation  exists,  then  rates 
should  have  been  advanced  the  same  percent  in 
the  same  divisions,  slates,  cities  and  towns. 
Advertising  rates  have  been  adjusted  by  the 
publishers  individually,  each  one  for  his  own 
publication,  according  to  his  idea  of  the 
value  of  his  advertising  medium.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  not  ‘packed  the  load’  of  increased 
costs  nor  even  a  large  part  thereof. 

“We  all  know  where  we  are  at  today  ii 
the  matter  of  rates  and  costs  and  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  how  we  got  there.  We  all  have  a 
right  to  look  forward  and  ask  ‘what  next?’ 
The  peak  in  the  cost  of  living  was  passed  late 
in  the  month  of  May  or  early  in  June  of  this 
year.  The  trend  is  downward  for  foods  and 
family  supplies.  Rents  advanced  in  October, 
Wholesale  prices  have  fallen  much  faster 
than  retail. 

“The  unions  will  not  admit  a  decline  and  are 
still  asking'for  higher  wages.  The  employing 
printers  of  New  York  city  are  now  arbitrating 
the  wage  demands  of  every  union  emploved 
in  the  job  printing  offices.  The  award  will 
date  back  to  October  1,  1920,  and  whether 
the  award  shall  be  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
present  wages,  it  will  affect  the  cost  of  all 
hpoks,  periodicals  and  printing  done  here  ii 
New  York. 

"Contract  prices  for  print  paper  will  be 
higher  after  Tanuary  1  than  ever  before 
There  is  no  immediate  sign  of  reductions  ii 
costs  of  publication  either  in  raw  material  o. 
labor.  Reductions  will  be  sought  but  with 
what  success,  you  can  answer  as  well  as  any 
one,  as  to  the  amount  of  reduction  and  the 
date. 

“Considering  all  the  elements  of  the  in 
creased  advertising  rate  and  that  increased 
circulation  values  warranted  increases;  con 
sidering  the  character  of  the  publisher  hint 
self  and  his  duty  to  the  public ;  considering  the 
raw  material  and  labor  costs ;  and  further 
considering  the  fact,  that  nearly  alt  merchan¬ 
dise,  after  the  recent  declines,  is  still  priced 
at  a  much  higher  percentage  over  1914  prices 


than  is  advertising,  I  have  a  notion  that  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  will  not  come  down.  I  believe 
that  some  publishers  can  readily  show  that 
they  are  rightfully  entitled  to  add  to  their 
advertising  rate. 


Publisher*  Not  Profiteers 


“I  am  certain  that  no  publisher  can 
accused  of  profiteering.  It  is  incredible  that 
advertising  h.'ts  n  t  pdvancetl  to  higher  levels, 
for  I  have  always  had  a  notion  that  ad 
vertising  was  sold  at  a  low  price,  values  con¬ 
sidered  and  compared  with  other  merchan¬ 
dise  or  services. 

"I  have  a  notion  that  the  American  people 
arc  reading  advertising  more  and  more  every 
day.  Advertisers  know  better  how  to  use 
the  space  and  the  reader  knows  the  price  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  gained  and  the  dependable 
character  of  the  goods  offered,  thus  adding 
to  Jhc  values  of  advertising  mediums. 

“I  have  a  notion  that  as  rate  increases  have 
been  made  on  merit  of  the  publication — its 
merchandise  or  service  value,  may  increase 
rather  than  decline. 


(Continued  on  page  44) 
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MEAD  PRICE  $130  A  TON 
FOR  FIRST  QUARTER 


Official*  Intimate  Price  of  $6.50  In- 

•tead  of  $7  a*  Announced — Price 
for  1920  Averaged  $4.75 
Per  Hundredweight 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  16. — Newsprint 
will  probably  be  sold  by  the  G.  H.  Mead 
Company  for  $6.50  a  cwt.  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1921,  instead  of  7 
cents  for  the  first  six  months,  as  an¬ 
nounced  December  4,  officials  of  that 
company  informed  Editor  &  Publisher 
today.  No  detailed  statement  of  the 
change  in  price  was  given  out,  although 
the  probability  of  such  a  statement  had 
been  intimated  all  week  since  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  conferences  between  company 
officials,  and  its  newsprint  customers. 

This  development  was  forecast  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  of  December  11, 
and  resulted  from  meetings  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  last  week,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  Cleveland  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  between  President  G.  H.  Mead 
and  newspaper  publishers.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  Mr.  Mead  desired  the  release 
by  his  customers  of  10  per  cent  of  their 
1920  contract  tonnage,  this  10  per  cent 
to  be  supplied  at  the  convenience  of  the 
Mead  company  during  1921.  Final  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  contract  terms  has  not 
been  made  public. 

The  Mead  company,  which  markets 
the  tonnage  of  the  Spanish  River  Com¬ 
pany’s  three  mills  and  of  the  Abitibi 
company’s  mill,  supplies  its  customers 
at  $4.50  for  the  first  6  months  of  1920, 
and  at  $5  for  the  last  6  months.  It  was 
stated  in  Editor  &  Publisher  last  week 
that  the  price  for  the  entire  year  was 
$4.50.  The  new  price  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  International  Paper  Company 
and  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  first  quarter  of  1921. 


PORT  ANGELES  MILL  READY 


Washington  Plant  Will  Produce  55  Ton* 
of  Newsprint  Daily 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Seattle. — The  Washington  Pulp  & 
Paper  Corporation,  of  Port  Angeles, 
with  plant  and  timber  holdings  valued 
at  approximately  $2,000,000,  is  ready  to 
manufacture  newsprint  paper,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  here.  The 
paper  plant  has  been  under  construction 
for  a  year  and  covers  an  area  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1,400  by  160  feet.  There 
is  a  two-story  concrete  paper  mill  500 
by  160  feet  and  a  two-story  frame  and 
concrete  sawmill. 

The  plant  at  Port  Angeles  now  is 
grinding  wood  pulp,  obtained  from  its 
holdings  of  spruce  and  hemlock  on  the 
Olympic  Peninsula.  When  newsprint 
manufacture  is  begun  the  plant  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  at  the  start  55  tons 
a  day. 


COMPLAIN  OF  POOR  PAPER 


Country  Publishers  Complaining  That 
Poor  Quality  Makes  It  Unusable 

Marinette,  Wis. — Printing  paper  has 
deteriorated  in  quality,  and  the  delay 
occasioned  thereby  in  the  publication  of 
daily  newspapers  presents  a  problem 
which  many  country  newspapers  find  it 
difficult  to  solve.  The  Marinette  Eagle- 
Star,  dated  October  30,  spoke  of  the 
difficulty  it  experienced,  which  may  be 
taken  to  represent  similar  difficulties  of 
other  papers  as  follows: 

“Newspaper  people  have  been  having  much 
trouble  ibis  year  with  the  quality  of  news 
print  furnished  them.  Much  of  the  paper  on 


the  market  is  exceedingly  brittle  and  dees  not 
stand  the  strain  of  the  press  as  the  rolls  are 
unwound,  occasioning  freo'  'nt  delays.  The 
Eagle-Star  ran  into  a  lot  oi  paper  this  week 
that  was  not  only  of  po<->r  qaulity,  but  was 
wound  unevenly,  so  that  wnen  attempting  to 
run  through  the  press  it  broke  frequently. 
Yesterday  the  pressman  was  almost  beside  him¬ 
self  over  the  trouble.  When  about  half  of 
the  edition  had  been  printed,  the  trouble  be¬ 
came  so  acute  that  after  working  until  after 
10  o’clock  he  abandoned  the  work  and  finished 
this  morning.  The  result  was  that  some  of 
the  city  subscribers  did  not  get  the  paper  until 
this  morning. 


PULP  WOOD  PRICE  DROPS 


Maine  Sawyers’  Wages  Also  Cut  from 
War-Time  Levels 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Boston. — It  now  appears  certain  that 
cheaper  print  paper  may  be  expected,  for 
at  least  the  pinnacle  of  pulpwood  prices 
has  been  passed  and  the  decline  begun. 
For  many  years  the  cost  of  wood  at  the 
pulp  mills  has  been  advancing,  the  rate 
of  increase  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
war,  until  this  past  summer  and  early 
fall  the  price  of  rough  wood  reached  the 
astonishing  figure  of  $18.50  to  $21  a  cord, 
and  of  peeled  wood  ^3.50  to  $30.  Con¬ 
tracts  at  these  prices  were  made  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  but  today  the  rough  wood  is  obtain¬ 
able  at  $12  to  $13  and  the  peeled  at  $20 
to  $21  a  cord. 

The  slump  in  prices  seems  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  force  of  the  adjust¬ 


BUYING  CORPORATION 
TO  BE  SERVICE  BUREAU 

Reported  Four-Fifth*  of  Members  Pro¬ 
vided  for  1921 — List  of  Eighty 
Submitted  to  International 
Paper  Company 

With  four-fifths  of  its  members  sup¬ 
plied  with  newsprint  contracts  for  1921, 
or  otherwise  satisfied,  and  provision  for 
the  remaining  members  assured,  the 
Publishers  Buying  Corporation  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  give  less  attention  to  its  group 
buying  activities  and  to  become  a  service 
and  information  bureau  on  newsprint  for 
the  benefit  of  the  newspapers  which  it 
has  helped  over  the  high-price  era  of 
the  past  year. 

Members  publishing  newspapers  west 
of  the  Mississippi  and  in  Illinois,  were 
for  the  most  part  provided  for  1921  and 
succeeding  years  last  week,  when  con¬ 
tracts  were  closed  between  46  newspapers 
and  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper 
Company,  as  noted  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  December  11. 

Under  these  contracts,  6,970  tons  of 
newsprint  will  be  supplied  annually. 
With  the  exception  of  some  newspapers 
in  Illinois  and  the  Chicago  district,  all 
of  the  M.  &  O.  paper  will  go  to  publish- 


THE  PRINT  PAPER  SITUATION 

By  JASON  ROGERS 

CEASONAL  talk  about  shortage  of  water  is  being  used  quite  effectively 
^to  scare  certain  uninformed  publishers  into  paying  absurd  prices  for 
print  paper. 

Water  shortage  is  part  of  the  year’s  work  in  paper  making,  as  lack  of 
ice  skating  in  summer  is  with  humans.  Paper  makers  have  been  using  this 
old  argument  for  forty  years,  to  my  knowledge. 

All  talk  about  shortage  of  wood  supply  is  likewise  mere  twaddle.  There 
is  unlimited  supply  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  to  come. 

The  wood  will- not  come  to  obsolete  mills  by  gravity  or  free  of  expense. 
Effective  paper  mills  go  where  wood  abounds,  so  as  to  reduce  manufacturing 
costs  and  make  largest  profits. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  print  paper  at  the  present  moment.  Most  news¬ 
papers  are  fully  covered  and  there  is  abundant  tonnage  offered. 

Within  a  few  weeks  paper  inanufacturers  will  be  about,  seeking  markets 
for  their  output  at  much  lower  prices.  Their  days  of  piratic  profits  have 
ceased. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  once  again  swung  into  operation 
against  those  who  have  been  seeking  to  obtain  control  of  a  great  industry  in 
order  to  filch  an  unjustifiable  profit. 


ment  of  values  in  commodities  generally. 
Pulp  wood  is  cut  almost  the  year  around 
and  large  quantities  of  it  are  piled  up  in 
the  woods  or  along  the  railroad  lines 
all  over  Maine.  The  operators  must 
have  money  to  meet  their  obligations, 
hence  the  sharp  cut  in  prices. 

Decline  in  w'ood  values  was  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  a  cut  in  wages  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  flush  days  of  the  pulp- 
wood  cutter  are  gone.  For  several  years 
the  cutters  and  sawyers  have  been  get¬ 
ting  $65  to  $90  a  month  and  board,  or, 
working  by  the  cord  and  putting  in  a  few 
extra  hours,  many  of  them '  have  been 
earning  $100  to  $150  a  month.  Experts 
have  earned  even  more.  About  thirty- 
five  years  ago  the  first  cargo  of  pulp- 
wood  ever  shipped  from  Bangor  was 
loaded  into  the  schooner  Post  Boy 
for  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and  the  price  was 
around  $3.75  a  cord. 

The  thirty-three  pulp  mills  of  Maine 
use  about  1,250,000  cords  of  wood  yearly, 
or  about  625,000,000  feet,  board  measure, 
cut  in  the  State,  beside  a  considerable 
quantity  imported  from  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  At  this  rate,  experts  in 
forestry  estimate  that  the  standing  soft¬ 
wood  timber  cannot  last  longer  than 
thirty-five  years,  for  the  total  supply  is 
only  about  35,000,000,000  feet.  The 
yearly  consumption,  for  pulp  and  lumber, 
approximates  1,000,000,000  feet.  The  an¬ 
nual  growth,  it  is  said,  is  at  least  offset 
by  the  ravages  of  insects  and  fire. 


ers  west  of  the  Mississippi,  leaving  only 
two  Buying  Corporation  members  in  that 
territory  unprovided  for  1921.  These 
papers,  it  is  understood,  did  not  wish  to 
contract  for  the  10-year  period  stipulated 
by  the  paper  company. 

The  price  for  the  first  two  years  of 
the  contract  will  be  $6.90,  being  based 
on  the  average  prices  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  the  Canadian  Export 
Paper  C'ompany  and  the  G.  H.  Mead 
Company,  plus  ^  a  ton.  This  differential 
includes  $5  a  ton  charged  by  the  M.  &  O. 
Company  to  its  regular  customers  to 
offset  losses  claimed  by  reason  of  its 
price  of  $4.90  per  cwt.  for  the  entire  year 
of  1920.  The  remainder  of  the  differ¬ 
ential,  $3  a  ton,  has  been  charged  to  M. 
&  O.  customers  for  several  years.  It 
represents  the  difference  in  freight  rates 
between  Eastern  mills  and  the  Minnesota 
&  Ontario  mill  to  points  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Thereby  publishers  ot  newspapers  cast 
of  the  Mississippi  who  are  members  of 
the  Buying  Corporation,  met  in  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  December  13, 
and  submitted  details  of  their  require¬ 
ments  for  1921,  in  reply  to  an  offer  by 
the  International  Paper  Company  of 
some  part  of  10,000  tons  which  it  will 
have  available  through  reductions  in  the 
1921  contract  tonnage  of  its  customers 
to  80  per  cent  of  their  1920  allotment 
and  through  new  production. 

Names  of  80  newspapers,  requiring  ap¬ 


proximately  9,000  tons  for  1921,  were 
submitted  to  the  International.  As  par¬ 
ticipation  in  distribution  of  the  same  10,-  ' 
000  tons  had  been  offered  by  this  com¬ 
pany  to  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  ! 
Publishers  Association,  the  league  of 
Michigan  Home  Dailies  and  other 
smaller  associations,  and  as  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Buying  Corporation  list  includes 
several  newspapers  which  are  on  the  ros¬ 
ters  submitted  by  the  other  associatiqps,  ' 
several  days  will  be  required  to  correlate 
the  lists  to  prevent  duplication  of  ship¬ 
ments  and  to  determine  which  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  responsible  for  distribution  • 
of  the  allotted  paper.  It  is  expected 
that  the  International  Paper  Company 
will  set  forth  its  policy  about  Decem¬ 
ber  20. 

Contracts  for  292  tons,  mostly  in  small  ‘ 
lots  and  including  some  flat  paper,  were  . 
let  this  week  by  the  Buying  Corpora-  | 
tion  to  the  Interstate  Pulp  &  Paper  Com-  j 
pany  to  be  made  at  the  West  End  Mill  ' 
in  Carthage.  Roll  paper  will  be  sold  at  < 
$6.50,  and  flat  at  $7  per  cwt.  Four  ! 
months  ago  this  mill  and  others  in  the  .' 
East  which  are  now  quoting  similar 
prices,  declined  to  discuss  1921  contracts,  ,ii 
stating  that  they  could  not  take  on  any  i 
more  business  than  they  were  then  han-  . 
dling.  • 

A  quotation  of  $6.15,  New  York,  was 
received  from  a  European  source  this  : 
week  on  3,500  tons  of  best  quality  Nor-  i 
wegian  newsprint. 


Mill  Advertise*  for  Builders 

Montreal. — The  Fort  William  Paper  ! 
Company,  Ltd.,  which  is  constructing  a 
$3,000,000  paper  mill  at  Mission,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  William,  Ont.,  recently  j 
ran  a  half  page  advertisement  in  the  pa-  I 
pers  there,  for  laborers  to  work  on  the 
construction  of  their  mill,  in  which  they  I 
offered  highest  wages,  transportation  to 
and  from  work,  and  hot  meals  on  the 
job. 


New  Maine  Paper  Company 

Portland,  Maine. — The  Nekonegan  Pa¬ 
per  Company  has  been  incorporated  here 
with  a  capital  of  $203,000  to  acqu  re 
timber  lands  and  engage-  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  kinds  of  forest  products 
as  well  as  pulp  and  paper.  Of  the  cap¬ 
italization,  $200,000  is  preferred  stock  and 
$3,000  common  stock.  The  directors  are 
H.  I.  Smith  and  R.  L.  Johnson,  of  Port¬ 
land,  and  H.  F.  Foster,  of  South  Port¬ 
land. 


Another  Newsprint  Solution  .J 

Substitution  of  metal  for  wood  in  ^ 
shipping  cases,  thus  leaving  6,000,000 
cords  of  wood  free  for  paper-making  | 
was  suggested  as  a  solution  of  the  news-  j 
print  shortage  by  Everett  W.  Morgan,  I 
an  official  of  the  Pneumatic  Scales  Cor-  j 
poration,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  [ 
Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  in  New,  » 
York  recently.  Wood  turned  from  this  J 
source  would  make  4,000,000  tons  of  pa¬ 
per  a  year,  he  said,  which  is  twice  the  - 
amount  of  newsprint  manufactured  to¬ 
day.  i 


Discuss  Joint  Buying  in  Kansas 

Topeka,  Kan. — Editors  of  Kansas 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers  in 
session  here,  discussed  plans  for  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  print  paper  direct  from  the  mills,  i 
at  greatly  reduced  costs.  A  buying 
agency  will  be  formed,  to  look  after  the  1 
demands  and  a  central  distributing  point  ; 
will  be  selected.  Kansas  City  will  prob-  , 
ably  be  selected  as  the  distributing  point.  1 
J.  H.  Lyons,  Sterling  Bulletin,  is  presi-  j 
dent  and  Ralph  Tennall,  Savetha  Her-  ‘ 

aid,  secretary-treasurer.  f 

_  i| 
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O.  N.  MESSENGER  HEADS 
GRIDIRON  CLUB 


Tkirty-Fiftli  Annual  Dinner  Made  Oc' 
caeion  of  a  Post-Mortem  to  Show 
Politicians  How  Others  See 
Them 


By  Robert  T.  Barry 

iH’athingtnn  Correspcndent  of  Kditok  &  Pi'B- 

I.ISIIES) 

Washington. — He  was  christened 
Overton  North  Messenger,  but  he  out¬ 
grew  it.  Now  he  is  known  from  coast 
to  coast,  wherever  politicians  are  wont 
to  gather  for 
whispered  ses¬ 
sions  revealing 
the  “low  down 
deep  stuff.”  He 
is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club.  Other 
members  of  the 
craft  may  attain 
to  higher  official 
place  in  America, 
as  the  publisher 
of  the  Marion 
Star  may  testify,  ' 
but  the  highest 
office  within  the  gift  of  the  profession  it¬ 
self  is  that  to  which  Jack  Messenger 
has  been  elected. 

Few  men  among  the  Washington 
correspondents  rubbing  elbows  with  Jack 
Messenger  in  the  Senate  gallery  realize 
just  how  long  he  has  been  at  this  game 
of  telling  the  critical  and  knowing  au¬ 
dience  of  Washingtonian  political  sharps 
the  ins  and  outs  of  politics.  He  has 
been  the  political  leads  for  the  Evening 
Star  for  twenty  years. 

His  work  has  carried  him  in  every 
state  which  boasted  of  a  “situation.”  He 
has  seen  men  come  and  go  in  the  game; 
has  been  in  contact  with  the  pretense 
and  hypocrisy  of  it  all,  but  never  lost 
his  sense  of  humor,  which  is  but  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  his  stories  possess 
Still  the  all-important  requisite — readi- 
bility. 

Jack  Messenger  was  born  in  Alabama. 
He  retains  some  of  the  accent  of  Dixie. 
He  has  been  in  newspaper  work  for 
thirty-five  years.  At  one  time  he  was 
connected  with  the  New  York  Herald 
Bureau,  when  Herbert  A.  Preston  was 
chief.  Later  he  was  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle- 
Telegraph,  the  Minneapolis  Times,  after 
serving  in  the  bureaus  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Press,  the  New  York  Press  and 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

James  P.  Hornday,  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News,  relinquished  his  old  post  of 
’  treasurer  to  become  vice-president  of 
the  club,  and  Harry  J.  Brown,  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  was  elected  as  his 
successor.  J.  Harry  Cunningham  was 
re-elected  secretary.  Jay  G.  Hayden,  of 
the  Detroit  News,  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  club. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  dinner  of  the 
Gridiron  Club  was  made  the  occasion, 
December  11,  of  a  post-mortem  on  the 
Presidential  election,  the  purpose  being 
to  give  the  politicians  an  opportunity  to 
see  themselves  as  others  saw  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign.  Chief  among  wit¬ 
nesses  was  Vice-president  Marshall,  to 
whom  the  club  presented  a  large  silver 
gridiron  as  a  token  of  its  regard.  A 
similar  gridiron  was  sent  to  the  White 
House  as  a  gift  to  President  Wilson, 
who  was  unable  to  attend  the  dinner. 

Other  guests  were  Attorney  General 
Palmer,  Secretary  Daniels,  Secretary 
Meredith,  Secretary  Payne,  Postmaster 
General  Burleson,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 


the  British  Ambassador:  Jules  Jusser-*  CABLE  DELEGATES  END 

and.  the  French  Ambassador;  Aug^usto 


-Hencar,  the  Brazilian  Ambassador;  As¬ 
sociate  Justice  McReynolds,  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court;  General  Pershing,  Major 
General  Goethals,  Will  H.  Hays,  Major 
General  Le  Jeune,  and  many  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives. 


CONFERENCE 


French  Object  to  U.  S.  Stand  for 
Change  in  German  Cable  Status — 
Navy  Radio  Will  Carry  News 
to  U.  S. 


Taylor  to  Congress  with  Fenn 

Hartford,  Conn. — Harry  K.  Taylor, 
a  member  of  the  Courant  editorial 
staff,  has  been  appointed  secretary 
to  Congressman-elect  E.  Hart  Fenn. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  formerly  the  head  of 
H.  K.  Taylor  &  Co.,  investment  brokers. 
He  had  done  feature  work  for  the 
Courant  while  on  trips  to  Cuba,  Porto 
Kico  and  elsewhere  and  in  1918  became 
a  regular  member  of  the  staff,  having 
returned  from  France  where  he  did  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  service  and  was  gassed.  Con¬ 
gressman-elect  Fenn  is  a  former  news¬ 
paper  man,  having  been  at  one  time 
city  editor  of  the  Hartford  Post. 


New  Rate  Card  for  Weekly 

Renfrew,  Ont. — The  Weekly  Mer¬ 
cury  has  issued  a  new  rate  card,  effective 
January  1.  Advances  range  from  3 
cents  an  inch  on  52  consecutive  insertions 
to  10  cents  an  inch  on  transient  business. 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  IS. — The  In¬ 
ternational  Communications  Conference 
has  agreed  to  disagree,  for  the  present  at 
least.  The  delegates  are  going  home. 
The  last  stages  of  the  negotiations 
brought  the  Americans,  British,  Italian 
and  Japanese  into  substantial  accord  as 
to  methods  of  procedure,  but  the  French 
remained  belligerent  to  the  end.  They 
objected  to  a  provision  in  the  modus 
vivendi  to  the  effect  that  the  present 
status  of  the  former  German  cables  was 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  That  part  of  the  resolution  was 
stricken  out. 

The  close  of  the  conference  leaves  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  in  a 
better  strategic  position  with  respect  to 
physical  facilities  than  before,  but  the 
success  of  the  claims  advanced  by  the 
American  delegates  is  essential  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  publishers. 

Walter  S.  Rogers,  one  of  the  American 


K4FFEE  HAGWuffiWCDRPaR/ITmN 
I  W 

Cleveland  pooember  9,  1920« 


Bditer  It  Publieher, 

world  Building,  • 

Park  Bon, 
lew  York,  N.  Y. 

gentlemen: 

Will  you  be  good  enough  td  note  that 
I  have  been  a  aubaoriber  to  your  axeellent  weak¬ 
ly  for  a  great  many  years  aad  would  ayipraoiata 
baring  the  XiTtex  BIG  COHPORATIOV  notod  uader 
the  partial  list  of  aooannts,  eta.,  Oentrolled 
by  eubeoribers,  should  you  again  publish  this 
listT 

Por  some  reason  or  other,  1  failed 
to  rsoeive .a  copy  of  issue  #  S6  of  lovsaber  £7tb. 
Will  you  kindly  send  n  oopy  to  me  at  8666  Bast 
Overlook  Boad,  Cleveland,  0.? 

Yours  very  truly. 


GGiBCt 


Q20RGB  0Un},PB£SlDEKT 
EA77BB  HAG  COBPOBAUOV. 


'HKiOLTMrUL  ^NO  Good^ 


delegates,  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Committee  investigating  the  cable  situa¬ 
tion,  declared  that  numerous  complaints 
had  been  made  against  the  misuse  by 
French  and  British  interests  of  American 
commercial  messages  sent  over  the  cables. 

It  has  been  stated  frequently  that  the 
foreign  control  meant  a  decided  disad¬ 
vantage  to  American  trade  interests  and 
it  is  felt  that  under  sufficient  provocation 
the  same  sort  of  foreign  control  might 
operate  seriously  against  uncensored 
dispatch  of  American  press  matter  from 
Europe. 

Advantages  gained  through  the  Navy 
Department’s  agreement  to  handle  press 
radio  messages  will  offset  any  such  en¬ 
terprise  by  foreign  interests  to  a  very 
large  extent,  but  the  mere  possibility  is 
not  especially  pleasing  to  American  in¬ 
terests. 

The  Navy  action  resulted  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  sent  to  Secretary  Daniels 
by  E.  F.  Sweet,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  on  December  9 : 

“On  December  6  I  advised  you  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved 
June  5,  1920,  that  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  on  December  8  would  be 
ready  to  conduct  operations  on  a  full 
commercial  basis  between  the  United 
States  and  France.  A  copy  of  my  letter 
of  December  6  to  that  effect  and  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  on  which  it  is  based,  are  enclosed 
for  ready  reference. 

On  December  8  the  representative, 
Joseph  Pierson,  chairman,  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  of  the  American  Publish¬ 
ers’  Committee  on  Cable  and  Radio 
Communications,  handed  me  the  letter  of 
which  a  copy  is  enclosed  asking  for  a 
hearing  to  determine  in  substance  whether 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  -America  was 
in  fact  capable  of  meeting  the  normal 
communication  requirements  so  far  as 
press  dispatches  are  concerned  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  I  tele¬ 
graphed  at  once  to  the  president  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  -America  and  to 
Owen  D.  Young,  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  who  were  referred  to  in  the 
correspondence.  A  copy  of  my  telegrams 
is  enclosed. 

This  morning  I  received  from  Mr. 
Nally  a  telegram  of  which  a  copy  is 
enclosed.  You  will  note  Mr.  Nally’s 
telegram  is  in  no  sense  responsive  to 
mine  and  particularly  does  not  deny  the 
very  direct  statement  of  the  Publishers’ 
Committee.  Accordingly  I  beg  to  with¬ 
draw  so  much  of  my  notifications  as  re¬ 
late  to  the  present  ability  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  to  conduct 
press  communications  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  The  condi¬ 
tions  mentioned  in  Mr.  Nally’s  telegram 
for  the  operation  of  navy  stations  for 
trans-Atlantic  messages  are  a  matter,  of 
course,  entirely  outside  my  jurisdiction 
and  w'ithin  yours  should  you  see  fit  to  set 
in  the  premises. 


|T  U  ratvwttabie,  nev»rthele*B  it  i*  truo^  diat  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  did  not  give  the 
nwmew  ol  all  ngriiwigl  odvertiaers  »«iH  placera  of  national  advwrtiaing  in  ita  recent  pub- 
Uahed  liat  of  rendera.  The  liet  printed,  while  it  woa  act  in  •  point  type  and  crowded  in 
oicht  pngrg  and  even  then  wma  incomplete,  included  only  a  partial  list  of  accounts  placed 
throuxh  agoncice.  The  Kaffce  Hag  Corporatioti,  like  many  of  our  other  readers  that 
newspaper  publishetw  are  oBEioua  to  meet,  did  not  oome  under  that  head,  as  they  piaca 
their  advertising  dirocL 


Memorial  to  H.  J.  Wheaton 

Worcester,  Mass. — A  monument  ded¬ 
icated  to  Homer  J.  Wheaton,  newspaper 
man,  who  was  the  first  from  Worcester 
to  give  his  life  in  the  world  war,  will 
be  unveiled  in  May,  1921,  during  the 
state  convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  The  memorial,  which 
has  been  donated  by  his  native  city, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  be  in  the  form  of 
an  elaborate  brass  and  granite  base  for 
the  Spanish  American  veteran  monument 
in  Wheaton  square,  formerly  known  as 
Amory  square. 


Prattsburg  News  Suspended 

Buffalo. — The  Prattsburg  (N.  Y.) 
News  suspended  publication  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1  after  continuous  publication  for 
over  40  years. 
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U.  s.  TRIES  TO  BREAK  RUMELY  DEFENSE  erate  preparations  for  the  most  stupen- 

(Ions  crime  or  history,  and  there  was  not 

THAT  SIELCKEN  OWNED  THE  MAIL  single  item  either  of  the  sincere 

■  racial  fanaticism  or  of  the  unheard-oi 

Merchant’s  Widow  Testifies  She  Never  Heard  of  Rumely  Till 

Long  After  Purchase — Newspaper  Men  Witnesses  for  war.  that  in  the  slightest  degree  surprised 
Doctor — Summing  Up  Ends  This  Week  me-  And,  in  conclusion,  I  may  say  that 

this  is  not  a  case  of  “1  told  you  so,”  after 
the  event — which  is  often  highly  imagi- 
BY  FRANK  IRISH  CADWALLADER  nary-for  I  happen  to  be  able  to  produce 

THE  indications  as  Editor  &  Pub-  self  in  Kumely’s  favor.  I  was  one  of  ^  series  of  oc(;asional  articles  published 
USHER  goes  to  press  are  that  this  those  who,  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  during  the  entire  pericid  oi  the  war  in 
week  will  see  the  windup  of  the  trial  of  war,  on  August  1,  1914,  favored  the  im-  die  (  hristian  Nation,  which  were  in- 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely,  S.  Walter  Kauf-  mediate  participation  of  the  United  formed,  as  religious  writers  say,  with 
mann,  and  Norvin  R.  Lindheim  for  viola-  States  in  the  struggle,  although  I  did  convictions  presented  in  this  para- 
tion  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  not  especially  blame  the  Administration  K^aph.  ,  „  ,  •  ,  t  c-  i 

in  having  failed  to  report  to  the  Alien  for  its  course  of  “watchful  waiting,”  be-  view  of  all  which,  I  think  even  the 

Property  Custodian  the  alleged  German  cause  1  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that  most  skeptical  will  cheerfully  acquit  me 
ownership  of  the  Evening  Mail,  which  our  mixed  population  would  first  have  to  of  any  prior  bias  in  favor  of  Dr.  Rum- 
has  been  on  trial  before  Judge  William  be  educated  as  to  German  aims  and  meth-  ‘‘'i'-  And  I  had  never  even  knowingly 
I.  Grubb  since  November  3,  the  day  after  ods.  .And  how  splendidly  did  the  Ger-  ‘^ot  eyes  on  him  until  this  trial  began, 
the  election.  man  Government  speed  that  education!  The  first  of  the  witnesses  for  corrobo- 

Three  days  were  spent  in  getting  the  '  been  fully  convinced  ever  ration,  on  whose  testimony  I  set  so  much 

iur>-,  and  the  taking  of  evidence  began  '^''ice  1898  that  the  Junker  rulers  of  Ger-  store,  was  Charles  Nagel,  who  was  the 
the  following  Monday,  November  8.  mnny  had  fully  made  up  their  minds  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  un- 
With  the  exception  of'  Saturdays  the  coiujiier  the  world  by  force  of  arms,  and  der  President  Taft.  Although  he  is  a 
court  has  sat  every  day  since,  although  ‘bat  conviction  was  due  not  so  much  to  man  of  very  large  affairs  he  had  been 
one-half  day’s  session  was  omitted  re-  performances  of  Von  Diedenchs  in  hovering  about  the  court-ro^  for  fully 
cently  because  of  an  engagement  of  one  Manila  Bay,  m  undertaking  to  spit  upon  four  days  before  he  was  called, 
of  the  lawyers  before  another  Federal  ‘be  orders  of  Dewey  as  Blockading  Offi-  Mr.  Nagel  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
tribunal  Earlier  in  the  trial  too  the  ecr,  as  it  was  to  the  attitude  of  the  Ger-  the  late  Adolphus  Busch,  and  since  his 
jury  was  let  off  for  one  afternoon,  while  man  population  right  here  in  New  York,  death  he  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  estate, 
the  lawyers  threshed  out  some  of  their  "i  sustaining  every  possible  and  impos-  It  was  in  that  capacity  that  Dr.  Rumely 
law  points  before  the  judge  The  taking  ^^ile  German  contention.  From  that  time  first  sought  him  out,  trying  to  interest 
of  testimony  was  concluded  last  Wednes-  I  made  a  study  of  Germany’s  delib-  him.  or  August  A.  Busch,  the  son.  to 
day  afternoon.  - -  .  - - 

A  schedule  was  then  arranged  which  EVENING  PAPERS  GAINED  IN  FOREIGN  COPY 

provides,  for  two  whole  days  of  sum-  ___ 

ming-up,  to  be  begun  by  Harold  Harper  IN  NOVEMBER  OVER  LAST  YEAR 

for  the  Government,  followed  by  Max 

‘^D^^Rumelv’  F  GENING  PAPERS  in  New  York  printed  7,277,000  lines  of  advertising  in 
tv.  fi  I  1  f  ti  p  rnsp'  November,  1920,  against  6,894,868  lines  the  Same  month  last  year,  according 
and  then  the  final  appe.al  for  the  prose-  analysis  of  tht  lineage  totals  issued  by  the  Statistical  Department  of 

cution  by  Hugh  Alcorn,  who,  like  Mr.  New  York  Evening  Post  this  week.  Morning  newspapers  showed  a  loss. 
Harper,  is  a  special  assistant  to  the  At-  publishing  6,623,130  lines  this  November  against  7,693,430  last  year,  while 
torney-General.  A  half-day  session  was  Sunday  newspapers,  with  four  issues  this  year  an^  five  last  year,  printed 
allotted  to  each  one  of  the  four.  The  respective  totals  of  3,229,964  lines  and  4,244,964  lines.  Local  display  and 
judge  may  charge  the  jury  on  Satur-  undisplay  advertising  in  evening  newspapers  made  their  balance  favorable,  as 
day  moniing,  although  it  is  barely  pos-  foreign  advertising  was  lower  in  evening  as  well  as  morning  and  Sunday 
sible  that  the  case  may  go  over  to  next  ^'o^ember,  1919.  Lipcal  displ^  and  undisplay  in  morning  and 

Sunday  papers  was  below  last  years  level.  The  tabulated  analysis  follows; 

Summing-Up  in  Two  Dayi  Evening  Sunday 

Owing  to  the  timing  of  these  events,  *^20  1919  1920  1919  1920  1919 


EVENING  PAPERS  GAINED  IN  FOREIGN  COPY 
IN  NOVEMBER  OVER  LAST  YEAR 


tions  of  space,  there  is  perhaps  little  oc- 


It  has  been  my  endeavor  throughout  to 
show  the  exact  bearing  of  each  item  pre- 


I  write  this  “lead”  as  the  summing-up 


journalism. 


form  of  corroboration  which  appears  in 
the  testimony  of  what  are  known  as 
character  witnesses.  And  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  sworn  evidence  of 
the  very  first  of  those  who  were  called 
for  the  purpose  of  corroboration  was  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  purpose,  unless  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  able  to  present  in 
rebuttal  something  so  absolutely  aston¬ 
ishing  as  to  be  almost  miraculous. 


1920 

1919 

1920 

1919  ' 

’  1920  ^ 

1919  ' 

Total  space  . 

6,623,130 

7,693,430 

7,277,000 

6,894,868 

3.229,964 

4,244,702 

Amusements  . 

255,104 

271,548 

236,458 

220,002 

142,576 

180,922 

Art  . 

10,436 

15,826 

7,556 

5,894 

11,040 

15,744 

•Auction  Sales . 

123,562 

117,042 

7,840 

17,920 

28,850 

35,774 

Automobile  Display 

157,910 

220,314 

140,436 

193,702 

123,714 

194.288 

Automobile  Undis- 

play  . 

39,954 

57,402 

102,324 

104,420 

23,354 

33.952 

Boots  and  Shoes.. 

74,406 

85,846 

104,986 

115,184 

29,668 

35,074 

Building  Material. 

5,984 

4,052 

8,492 

60 

60 

Tandy  and  Gutn.. 

37,866 

47,666 

71,386 

65,966 

8,706 

199,560 

Charity  and  Reli- 

gious  . 

57,746 

66,336 

92,938 

85,342 

9,624 

3.986 

Dancing  . 

12,272 

15,412 

6.346 

8,312 

3,690 

8,078 

Deaths,  etc . 

47,136 

50,122 

21.834 

24.432 

13,602 

18.368 

Druptfist  Prep . 

113,406 

108,302 

80.662 

88,561 

66,906 

85.360 

Dry  Goods . 

1,387,088 

1,522,168 

2,773,906 

2,407,045 

1,020,050 

1,151,114 

Financial  . 

469,906 

590,484 

255,388 

361,896 

48,462 

138,064 

Food  Stuffs . 

84,622 

170.276 

287.182 

282,354 

34,402 

103.692 

Furniture  . 

252,830 

177,562 

218,300 

121,708 

251,918 

203,328 

Hotels  and  Restau- 

rants  . 

39,526 

36,480 

73,672 

79,928 

14,762 

26,136 

Jewelry  . 

42,714 

49,832 

44.164 

45,156 

19,484 

20,106 

I.cRal  . 

61,414 

53,352 

181,508 

106.316 

Men’s  Furnishings. 

361,080 

298,012 

379,056 

356,862 

37,786 

41,916 

Musical  Instruction 

4,008 

7,150 

9,782 

13,660 

4,470 

11,460 

Musical  Instruments 

115,162 

142,538 

159.236 

158,288 

83,438  • 

125,670 

MisccFous  Display. 

444,020 

549,786 

378,840 

380,148 

208,986 

238,024 

MisceFous  Undis.  . 

241,274 

261,392 

345.585 

295.968 

107,694 

165,716 

Newspapers  . 

8,804 

15,088 

6,730 

12,028 

1,080 

8,742 

Office  Appliances. . 

27,848 

46,402 

2,406 

4,038 

260 

2,602 

Frop.  Medicine.... 

66.928 

93,304 

148,132 

208,042 

26,324 

56.500 

Public  Service.... 

17.578 

34.072 

28,036 

20,066 

2,464 

10,954 

Periodical  (Mag.). 

31,052 

62.260 

9,234 

54,958 

12,646 

2,870 

Publishers  . 

112,702 

150.314 

36,562 

48.682 

80,122 

99.712 

Railroads  . 

31,458 

12.254 

19,354 

11,772 

610 

Real  Estate . 

465,492 

422.828 

289,604 

209,586 

249,926 

326,332 

Resorts  . 

37.052 

34,570 

17,994 

17,132 

17,184 

14.632 

S.  S.  and  Travel.. 

290,788 

219,202 

73,894 

48,824 

42,296 

43,580 

Schools  and  Colleges 

36,754 

58,000 

11.618 

20,846 

24,680 

44.416 

Tobacco  . 

56.624 

119.184 

80,806 

129.074 

746 

2.450 

Wants  . 

630,170 

1,132,302 

110,026 

189,748 

218,734 

435,170 

30 

Non-Intox.  Ilever- 

• 

erages  . 

21,740 

12, 120’ 

18,118 

14,716 

14,460 

1,372 

Women’s  Specialty 

Shops  . 

348.684 

362.630 

435,609 

366,232 

245.792 

338,133 

Foreign  Adv . 

1,347,764 

1.757,884 

1.252,408 

1,560,250 

517,172 

769,840 

I-ocal  Display .... 

4,174,292 

4.250.536 

5.047,883 

4,491,678 

2,268,194 

2.776.996 

Local  Undisplay.  . . 

1,101,074 

1.685,010 

976.709 

842,940 

444,598 

697,866 

European  . 

2,389 

710 

4.750 

930 

2.090 

64 

Brooklyn  . 

272,622 

285,266 

253.744 

220,878 

247,864 

276,366 

Ilarlem  and  Bronx. 

99,064 

64.274 

36,180 

11,276 

95,060 

64,684 

New  Jersey . 

2,540 

15.106 

1,888 

5,920 

10.676 

Undisplay  .\dv.... 

1.101,074 

1.685,010 

976.709 

842,940 

444,598 

697,866 

Display  -Adv . 

5.522,056 

6,008.420 

6.300,291 

6,051,928 

2,785.376 

3.546,836 

Graohic  Section .... 

207.786 

308,234 

26.810 

215,956 

308,234 

Affiliated  Adv.... 

15,540 

7,696 

14.720 

14,036 

5,764 

7.516 

Adv . 

53  268 

27,372 

56.106 

12.272 

18.776 

9.518 

Total  pages . 

5,798 

6,784 

6,016 

5.718 

2,656 

3.710 

the  extent  of  securing  assistance  in 
financing  the  Mail.  The  doctor  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Busch,  but  not  in  securing  any  subscrip¬ 
tion.  At  Rumely’s  solicitation,  Mr. 
Nagel  wrote  to  Mrs.  Busch,  the  widow 
of  Adolphus,  who  was  in  Germany,  but 
she  never  received  it.  That  was  early 
in  Rumely’s  campaign  for  subscriptions, 
but  he  also  saw  Mr.  Nagel  in  1916,  and 
again  in  1917. 

Albert  Wasted  No  Time 

Of  more  vital  importance,  however, 
was  a  visit  which  Mr.  Nagel  received 
in  St.  Louis  from  Dr.  Heinrich  F.  Al¬ 
bert,  the  German  Fiscal  Agent  for  the 
United  States,  in  December,  1916.  Dr. 
•Klbert  was  convinced  that  peace  was 
imminent,  and  it  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Imperial  German  Government,  with 
its  customary  fatuous  misunderstanding 
of  the  psychology  of  other  peoples,  had 
one  of  its  beautiful  “peace  drives”  under 
way  at  that  time,  believing  that  mere 
“commercial”  nations  like  England  would 
jump  at  any  chance  to  end  the  slaughter, 
even  under  conditions  that  would  leave 
Germany  substantially  the  victor,  and 
able  to  set  about  preparations  to  renew 
the  job  of  conquering  the  world  within 
a  few  years.  But  being  satisfied  as  he 
was  that  peace  would  arrive  very  soon. 
Dr.  Albert  with  characteristic  German 
efficiency,  got  busy  at  once  on  schemes 
to  rehabilitate  German  trade,  which  were 
to  be  put  into  effect  the  very  instant  that 
an  armistice  would  be  arranged.  To 
that  end  he  wished  to  interest  August  A. 
Busch,  and  the  Busch  Estate. 

All  that,  however,  is  merely  preface. 
In  the  course  of  his  conversation  with 
Nagel,  Dr.  Albert  mentioned  that  S. 
Walter  Kaufmann,  one  of  the  co-defend¬ 
ants  in  the  present  trial,  while  in  Ger¬ 
many  had  seen  Herman  Sielcken,  and  he 
referred  to  the  fact  that  it  was  Sielcken’s 
money  which  had  purchased  the  Evening 
Mail.  Albert  happened  to  remark  that 
he  himself  had  no  control  at  all  over  the 
policy  of  the  paper. 

It  should  perhaps  be  stated  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  the  occasion  for  the  ban  of 
secrecy  which,  according  to  Rumely, 
Albert  had  imposed  upon  him,  against 
the  mention  of  Sielcken’s  name  in  the 
transaction,  had  before  that  time  ceased 
to  apply,  inasmuch  as  the  British  Navy 
had  effectually  disposed  of  any  plans  for 
activities  by  Sielcken  on  the  high  seas.* 
Nagel  Loaned  Rumeley  $8,000 

-■Knd  so  there  is  the  whole  thing.  That 
talk  between  Nagel  and  Albert  occurred 
something ‘like  two  years  before  Rumely 
was  indicted,  and  long  before  the  present 
trial  even  was  dreamed  of.  If  Nagel 
told  the  truth,  therefore,  there  remains 
no  possibility  of  dismissing  the  story  of 
Sielcken’s  participation  in  the  affair  as 
an  afterthought,  and  possibly  the  skilful 
invention  of  some  astute  legal  mind 
The  whole  matter  would  therefore  seem 
to  hinge  upon  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Nagel’s  recollection  of  the  interview,  for 
scarcely  anyone  would  think  of  attacking 
the  honesty  of  a  witness  of  such  high 
standing  as  Mr.  Nagel.  That  Nagel  was 
indeed  friendly  to  Rumely  does  indeed 
appear  from  the  latter’s  testimony  that 
the  former  once  made  him  a  personal 
loan  of  $8,000,  of  which  he  has  been 
able  to  repay  only  one-half  as  yet.  But 
if  the  jury  believes  in  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Nagel's  recollection,  the  contention 
of  the  Government  necessarily  falls  to 
the  ground. 

James  A.  Patton,  the  famous  wheat 
operator,  of  Chicago,  was  also  a  witness 
for  corroboration  and  character,  and  he 
proved  a  very  breezy  one.  It  was  he 
who  put  up  the  $100,000  bail  for  Rumely 
when  he  was  first  arrested,  and  he  testi¬ 
fied  to  his  friendship  for  the  chief  de¬ 
fendant.  His  son  was  at  once  time  a 
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pupil  in  the  doctor’s  Interlaken  School, 
and  he  bought  $25,000  of  Evening  Mail 
bonds.  He  was  also  one  of  those  whom 
Dr.  Albert  sought  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  drive,  and  the  latter  happened  to 
mention  to  the  big  man  of  the  wheat 
pit  that  he  was  thinking  of  buying  60,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  shipment 
to  Germany  immediately  on  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  peace.  There  was  a  laugh  in  the 
court  room  when  Mr.  Patten  told  how 
he  had  suggested  to  Dr.  Albert  that  if 
he  followed  the  plan  he  had  outlined, 
he  might  send  the  price  of  wheat  up  to 
$10  a  bushel.  The  veteran  operator  also 
gave  the  German  agent  some  tips  as  to 
how  to  go  about  the  job  so  as  to  conceal 
his  design,  and  avoid  such  a  disastrous 
result. 

Prominent  Character  Witnesses 

A  number  of  witnesses  followed  who, 
from  a  news  standpoint,  require  little  or 
no  mention,  although  some  of  them  are 
prominent  in  the  world  of  affairs.  Thus 
there  was  William  P.  Anhelt,  of  the  Pic¬ 
torial  Review,  who,  while  declaring  his 
loyalty  to  his  adopted  country,  did  not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  his  heart  had  been 
with  the  Fatherland.  Then  there  was 
Herman  A.  Metz,  who,  besides  being  a 
hig  man  in  the  chemical  business  and  a 
former  Congressman,  was  the  president 
of  one  of  the  wireless  companies.  An¬ 
other  eminent  corroborator  was  George 
Ehret,  Jt. 

Three  prominent  Hoosiers  who  were 
heard  were  Joseph  D.  Oliver,  of  South 
Bend,  president  of  the  Oliver  Plow 
Company,  and  Judge  Harry  L.  Crum- 
packer  and  John  A.  Secor,  both  of 
Rumely’s  home  town  of  Laporte.  Mr. 
Secor,  who  is  an  eminent  engineer,  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  thought  so  highly  of  Rumely 
that  he  had  once  loaned  him  $10,000 
without  even  a  memorandum  of  the 
transaction,  although  the  latter  after¬ 
wards  insisted  on  giving  him  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment. 

Roy  Howard,  formerly  of  the  United 
Press,  gave  recollections  of  an  interview 
in  which  Rumely  sought  to  secure  ex¬ 
clusive  stuff  from  Carl  Ackerman,  then 
in  Germany,  which  he  could  get  by  wire¬ 
less.  As  Ackerman  was  a  regular  U.  P. 
correspondent,  Mr.  Howard  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  refuse  to  accede  to  any  such 
arrangement. 

Old  Mail  Staff  Testifies 

There  were  also  quite  a  bunch  of 
members  and  former  members  of  the 
Evening  Mail  staff  called  to  the  stand. 
Reginald  .\.  Rudd,  formerly  confidential 
secretary  to  Rumely  and  later  business 
manager  of  the  Mail,  was  the  first  of 
these.  He  testified  that  the  staff  was 
overwhelmingly  pro-Ally,  even  going 
farther  than  Dr.  Rumely,  and  putting 
it  as  high  as  85  to  99  per  cent.  (Inci- 
the  objurgations  of  divers  members  of 
the  Mail's  staff  at  that  period  against 
Dr.  Rumely  for  his  attitude  on  the  war 
— with  which  offensive  remarks  I,  of 
course,  sympathized  heartily!)  Among 
others  were  Mrs.  Rhita  Child  Dorr, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Philip  Lindsley,  John 
Murphy,  Isaac  Russell,  Jack  Lawrence, 
and  Reuben  Goldberg,  the  cartoonist, 
who  testified  that  Dr.  Rumely  merely 
laughed  when  he  showed  him  one  of  his 
drawings  depicting  the  Kaiser  in  an 
ash-can. 

Last  Monday,  Dr.  Rumely  was  re¬ 
called  to  the  stand  in  order  to  read 
selections  from  a  large  number  of  edi¬ 
torials  from  the  Evening  Mail,  which 
he  had  either  written  himself  or  had 
ordered.  These  selections,  naturally, 
breathed  a  patriotic  spirit  of  which  any 
editor  might  be  proud.  For  instance, 
there  were  protests  against  German 
“ruthlessncss" — a  word  which  it  is  just 
as  well  to  remember  was  a  part  of  the 
official  German  program,  and  not  mere¬ 


ly  a  charge  brought  against  Germany — 
and  he  also  urged  all  good  Americans 
to  back  up  President  Wilson  in  the  pro¬ 
tests  he  was  making  to  the  Kaiser’s 
Government.  In  one  instance  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  Wilson  as  the  “spokesman  of 
humanity.”  Preparedness,  also,  was  a 
favorite  theme  with  him,  as  has  already 
been  set  forth.  And  after  the  United 
States  got  into  the  war,  he  urged  the 
dropping  of  all  hyphenism,  and  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

In  the  re-cross-examination.  Dr. 
Rumely  was  asked  if  his  sentiments  were 
still  against  England,  as  between  that 
country  and  Germany.  He  replied  that 
the  important  thing  to  do  now  is  to  wipe 
out  animosities,  and  to  bring  about  co¬ 
operation  between  the  European  nations, 
a  process  in  which  he  hoped  to  see  the 
United  States  take  part,  along  with  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany.  He  made  it  clear 
that  he  thought  Germany  should  be  in¬ 
cluded,  and  in  mentioning  England,  he 
made  the  somewhat  Delphic  addendum, 
“with  the  Irish  question  solved.” 

The  witness  was  also  questioned  about 
Prof.  Edwin  J.  Clapp,  of  New  York 
University,  who  attacked  the  British 
blockade  in  articles  in  the  Mail.  The 
professor  likewise  published  a  book  on 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  war,  and 
Dr.  Rumely  said  that  he  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Dr.  Albert  having  aided  him 
at  the  time  with  money,  if  that  was 
true. 


TTAVING  occasion  recently  to  listen 
■*"*^to  an  animated  discussion  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  a  newspaper  should  go 
in  the  matter  of  maintainh%  a  merchan¬ 
dising  department,  I  was  reminded  most 
forcibly  of  a  series  of  happenings  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  that  were  connected, 
not  to  say  interlaced  and  interlocking, 
that  seem  to  illustrate  the  case. 

The  Emerson  Shoe  Company,  prior  to 
the  disastrous  fire  that  seriously  affected 
its  business,  had  a  chain  of  shoe  stores 
throughout  the  country,  one  of  them  be¬ 
ing  in  Cincinnati.  At  all  of  these  stores 
a  shoe-shining  chair  tvas  maintained  and 
the  Emerson  shoes  were  shined  without 
cost,  a  conspicuous  sign  warning  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  the  shiner  was  paid  by  the 
company  and  was  forbidden  to  accept 
tips. 

I  bought  a  pair  of  Emerson  shoes  in 
Boston  and  had  them  shined  free  in  that 
city.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati 
and  I  believe  in  one  other  city.  Attracted 
by  the  service  I  bought  other  pairs  of 
Emerson  shoes.  I  do  not  believe  I  would 
have  done  so  had  I  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  durability  and  the  fit,  but  all 
other  things  equal  the  shines  proved  to 
be  the  deciding  factor  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  others  were  likewise  simi¬ 
larly  influenced. 

It  was  not  long  before  competing  mer¬ 
chants  sat  up  and  took  notice,  so  to 
speak,  and  a  chair,  with  its  attendant 
darky,  appeared  in  the  store  of  the  Pot¬ 
ter  Company.  Smith-Kasson’s  and  the 
Regal  Company  followed  the  example 
and  maybe  others,  nor  am  I  certain  as 
to  the  order  of  the  following. 

It  was  then  that  I  noticed  that  the 
Emerson  boot-black  was  noticeably  less 
overworked  than  of  yore  and  it  was  then 
that  I  found  myself  wearing  shoes  from 
one  of  the  other  stores.  In  fact,  I  had 
to  look  at  the  name  woven  in  the  flaps 
to  make  sure  where  to  go  for  my  free 
shine  and  it  became  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  me  as  to  where  I  bought. 

The  manager  of  the  Emerson  stores 


Questions  were  also  put  to  him  de¬ 
signed  to  indicate  that  S.  S.  McClure 
had  finally  left  the  Mail  in  September, 
1917,  because  he  disapproved  of  the 
paper’s  attitude  towards  the  war,  but 
without  securing  an  admission  from  the 
witness  that  such  was  the  fact.  Neither 
side  has  called  Mr.  McClure  as  a  wit¬ 
ness,  although  he  has  dropped  in  at  the 
trial  as  a  spectator  more  than  once. 

Testimony  in  corroboration  of  the 
claim  of  Dr.  Rumely  as  to  the  priority 
of  the  Mail  in  urging  food  conservation 
as  a  national  policy,  was  given  by  Dr. 
Harry  E.  Barnard,  a  chemist,  now  of 
Minneapolis,  but  who  during  the  war 
was  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  for 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  also  Federal 
Food  Commissioner  there.  He  testified 
that  from  1916  to  1919  he  conducted  a 
department  in  the  Evening  Mail  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  cause  in  question,  and  he  said 
that  this  antedated  by  some  months  the 
work  of  Herbert  Hoover  in  organizing 
the  Food  Administration. 

At  this  point  the  defense  rested,  and 
the  Government  began  calling  witnesses 
in  rebuttal.  The  first  of  these  was  John 
E.  Cullen,  formerly  managing  editor  of 
the  Mail,  who  testified  that  there  had 
been  numerous  differences  of  opinion 
between  him  and  Rumely  as  to  articles 
dealing  with  the  war,  and  he  had  him¬ 
self  criticised  many  such  for  their  pro- 
German  tone.  On  cross-examination, 
when  Mr.  Baldwin  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  feel  “sore”  towards  Rumely,  he  ad- 


was  a  bright  man.  How  much  he,  or 
the  other  dealers  had  to  do  with  the 
pretty  little  comedy  drama  that  followed 
I  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  important.  The 
outline  facts  are  sufficient. 

At  that  time  the  shoe-shining  industry 
was  mainly  carried  on  by  the  newsboys, 
who  carried  a  box  in  addition  to  their 
papers  and  operated  wherever  they  found 
customers.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the 
newsie-bootblacks  was  Kid  Ash,  then  a 
young  and  promising  negro  pugilist.  The 
Kid  was  also  bright  and  resourceful  to  a 
considerable  degree. 

Of  course  the  bootblacks  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  free  shines,  and  one  day, 
after  the  afternoon  newspapers  had  been 
informed,  they  met  in  a  centrally  located 
hall  where  Kid  Ash  made  a  speech  and 
presented  to  the  convention  a  typewritten 
.set  of  resolutions.  These  resolutions 
were  addressed  to  the  retail  shoe  dealers 
who  were  robbing  the  poor  bootblacks  of 
their  means  of  livelihood.  They  were 
requested  to  discontinue  the  nefarious 
practice. 

After  the  resolutions  were  passed  by 
acclamation  the  newsboys  paraded  the 
downtown  streets  for  a  few  minutes  and, 
passing  the  various  shoe  stores,  presented 
a  copy  of  the  resolutions  to  the  manager 
of  each. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  manager  of  the 
Emerson  store  dropped  into  the  Potter 
store,  or  it  may  have  been  the  other  way 
’round,  or  it  may  have  been  that  some 
other  manager  took  the  initiative,  but 
anyway,  they  all  got  together  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter.  They  discovered  that, 
after  all,  there  was  probably  some  merit 
in  the  protests,  so  they  told  the  waiting 
reporters  that  they  had  concluded  to 
discontinue  their  free  shines.  They  fired 
their  shiners,  disposed  of  their  chairs 
and  free  shines  became  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

I  don’t  know  whether  these  somewhat 
trifling  happenings,  correlated  or  dis¬ 
jointed,  as  the  case  may  be,  illustrate 
the  point,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  do. 


mitted  that  at  one  time  his  feeling  to- 
warfs  him  had  been  of  a  character  that 
mi^t  be  so  described,  but  he  thought 
he  had  got  over  it  pretty  well. 

Fred  Knowles,  who  was  city  editor 
under  Cullen,  afterwards  becoming  man¬ 
aging  editor  himself,  followed,  with  a 
similar  line  of  testimony.  He  stated 
his  doctrine  of  headlines  to  be  that  they 
should  tell  the  story,  and  tell  it  truth¬ 
fully.  He  particularly  objected  to  one 
headline  which  Rumely  had  ordered 
for  a  news  story,  “Verdun  Is  Falling,” 
at  a  time  when  that  appeared  to  be  in¬ 
dicated,  and  he  remarked  that  Verdun 
didn’t  fall,  at  any  rate. 

Where  the  Mail  Was  Pushed 

Daniel  Nicoll,  former  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Mail,  and  at  one  time  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  was  called  to  tell  that 
Rumely  had  urged  him  to  pay  special 
attention  to  certain  localities,  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  push  sales  of  the  paper.  Nat¬ 
urally  some  of  these  were  districts  in 
which  the  German-born  population  was 
strong. 

Last  Tuesday  morning  the  jury  had  a 
welcome  recess,  granted  as  a  special 
favor  to  Max  D.  Steuer,  counsel  for 
the  two  co-defendants,  whose  presence 
was  required  for  a  hearing  in  Brooklyn 
for  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Washington. 
While  the  testimony  for  the  chief  de¬ 
fendant  was  being  put  in,  Mr.  Steuer 
was  by  no  means  a  regular  attendant  at 
the  trial,  but  as  it  drew  towards  its 
conclusion,  and  to  what  might  be  its 
critical  point,  he  did  not  wish  to  miss 
anything. 

At  the  afternoon  session  that  day 
John  F.  Daly,  who  described  himself 
as  the  champion  shorthand  reporter  of 
the  world,  was  on  the  stand  for  a  long 
time,  while  reports  which  he  had  made 
of  hearings  held  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Rumely  case  were  read.  One  of 
these  hearings  was  held  on  June  20, 
and  the  other  on  July  8,  1918,  the  latter 
having  been  followed  by  the  arrest  of 
Dr.  Rumely,  when,  as  he  charges,  he 
was  kept  incommunicado  for  some 
hours,  and  so  needlessly  compelled  to 
spend  the  night  in  prison.  These  hear¬ 
ings  were  held  in  the  office  of  Deputy 
-Attorney  General  Alfred  E.  Becker. 

Third  Degree  Method* 

The  chief  point  brought  out  was  that, 
according  to  the  report,  the  defendant, 
Lindheim,  had  made  the  statement  that 
the  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  paper 
had  come  from  the  German  Embassy. 
Lindheim  has  denied  that  he  ever  made 
use  of  such  an  expression,  and  Mr. 
Steuer,  in  his  cross-examination,  tried 
to  induce  the  witness  to  admit  that  he 
might  have  made  a  mistake  in  his  re¬ 
port  to  that  extent.  Mr.  Daly  admitted 
frankly  that  he  had  no  present  recol¬ 
lection  of  all  the  circumstances  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  he  stoutly  maintained  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  report;  he  could  not,  of 
course,  very  well  do  otherwise  if  he 
expects  to  continue  in  business  as  an 
expert  stenographer.  The  questions  of 
Mr.  Steuer  plainly  indicated  that  his 
contention  will  be  that  the  proceeding 
was  more  in  the  way  of  a  “third  de¬ 
gree”  than  an  orderly  judicial  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  that  Becker  was  doing  his  level 
best  to  fix  the  guilt  of  the  alleged  crime 
upon  Rumely  and  his  associates.  Be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Becker,  Assistant  Deputy  At¬ 
torney  General  William  Johnson  was 
asking  questions,  and  Chief  Bielaski  and 
Mr.  Garvin  also  took  a  hand.  The  ste¬ 
nographer  admitted  that  sometimes  more 
than  one  of  them  were  talking  at  once, 
but  he  maintained  that  he  got  it  all  down 
perfectly  straight. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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TERCENTENARY  OF  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  NEWSPAPER 


Like  Pilerim  Fathers,  It  Came  from  Holland,  and  in  Funda¬ 
mentals  Did  Not  Differ  from  Modem  News 
Treatment. 


it  doesn’t  give  all  the  news  worth  print¬ 
ing.  There  must  be  an  attempt  to  print 
at  regular  or  irregular  intervals  a  sheet 
which  gives  the  news  for  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  date  of 
publication.  This  condition  seems  to 
have  been  fulfilled  in  the  first  printed 
English  newspaper,  even  though  it  had 
no  title. 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


Courant  Comes  from  Dutch 


Director,  Department  of  Journalism,  New 
of  American 

The  tercentenary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth  has 
overshadowed,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
all  other  anniversaries.  The  fact  that 
the  first  newspaper  to  be  printed  in  Eng¬ 
lish  appeared  on  December  2,  1620,  will 
scarcely  receive  a  line  of  passing  mention. 
A  possible  explanation  may  be  that  so 
few  know  the  latter  fact.  The  various 
histories  of  English  journalism  and  the 
different  encyclopedias  all  give  the  wrong 
date  for  the  first  English  newspaper. 

The  two  tercentenaries  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  in  other  respects  than  that  of  mere 
time.  Both  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the 
newspaper  came  from  Holland.  That 
country,  at  the  close  of  the  second  decade 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  enjoyed  both 
religious  and  civic  freedom.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  religious  worship  accounts  for 
the  temporary  shelter  sought  by  the  Pil¬ 
grims  before  they  embarked  for  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  freedom  afforded  the  press  in 
Holland  permitted  the  news  to  be  printed 
witliout  censorship  from  those  in  au¬ 
thority.  Consequently  Amsterdam  was 
the  great  market  where  news  was  bought 
and  sold. 

Fir*t  in  Amsterdam 

In  air  probability  Amsterdam  saw  the 
appearance  of  the  first  newspaper  printed 
in  any  language — but  that  is  another 
story  about  which  there  is  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion  among  historians 
of  the  press. 

King  James  of  England  had  permitted 
a  regiment  under  Lord  Vere  to  sail  for 
the  Palatinate.  Consequently  there  was 
great  interest  in  the  British  Isle  for  any 
news  about  the  success  of  its  arms  on 
foreign  soil.  Realizing  this  demand  for 
news,  Petrus  Keerius,  a  Dutch  book¬ 
seller,  with  the  help  of  George  Vezeler, 
a  practical  printer,  brought  out  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  on  December — spelled  Decem- 
ember  in  the  original — 2,  1620,  a  news 
sheet  printed  in  English.  Its  contents 
consisted  chiefly  of  reports  about  the 
battle  of  Weissenberg.  It  was  a  half 
sheet  in  folio  and  had  no  title,  as  the 
illustration  will  show.  Its  publisher,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  imprint  on  the  second 
page,  dwelt:  “In  the  Calverstreete  in 
the  uncertaine  time.” 

Just  Like  Modern  Paper 

Crude  as  this  sheet  was,  it  showed 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  modern 
newspaper.  It  opened  with  the  sentence : 
“The  new  tydings  out  of  Italic  are  not 
yet  com.”  This  fact  indicates  that  news 
was  regularly  received  from  Italy,  but 
for  some  reason  there  had  been  a  delay. 
The  fact  that  there  was  delay  was  news 
worth  printing. 

Modern  newspapers  print  the  place 
from  which  news  comes  and  give  the 
date.  Similarly  one  finds  in  this  primi¬ 
tive  sheet  that  the  news  items  begin: 
“Out  of  Prage,  the  5  of  November;” 
“Out  of  Ceulon  (Cologne),  the  21, 
Novemb;”  “From  Cadan  in  Bohemia,  4 
mile  from  Raconits,  the  12,  Nobember ;” 
“Out  of  Weenen  (Vienna)  the  6  No¬ 
vember;”  etc. 

In  the  news  items,  under  the  headlines 
just  given,  one  finds  the  sources  of  news 
expressed  as  follows :  “Heere  is  cer- 
taine  iievves  com “Now  comes  tid- 


York  University,  and  Author  of  History 
Journalism. 

ings;”  “From  Solts  is  certaine  advise;” 
“Heere  is  tydings;”  etc. 

Such  phrases  show  that  these  places 
had  collected  the  news  from  adjacent 
territories  and  had  passed  it  along 
through  the  courier  service  to  other 
countries.  This  service  indicates  a  high 
development,  in  view  of  the  times,  in 
gathering  and  distributing  news. 

In  one  of  the  news  items  appears  the 
phrase,  “Since  the  last,  vve  cannot  en¬ 
quire,"  etc.  There  must  have  been, 
therefore,  a  continuity  in  the  reporting 
of  news  In  other  words,  a  printed  sheet 
which  merely  prints  a  proclamation  of 
the  crown  or  reports  a  single  event  can¬ 
not  be  strictly  called  a  newspaper  because 


In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  word,  newspaper  had  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  language.  The  printed 
sheets  which  gave  the  news  were  spoken 
of  as  corrontos  or  as  gazettes.  Their 
writers  were  “men  of  intelligence.” 
Critics  of  the  time,  taking  another  mean¬ 
ing  for  intelligence,  often  wondered 
where  it  could  be  found  in  these  men. 

For  some  little  time  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  first  printed  newspaper, 
England  was  without  a  newspaper  of  its 
own.  Dutch  booksellers  and  printers  in 
.Amsteidam  and  in  other  places  in  Hol¬ 
land  continued  to  publish  sheets  which 
were  printed  in  English  and  circulated 
in  England.  The  second  of  these  Eng¬ 
lish  newspapers  which  were  printed  in 
Holland  and  which  have  been  preserved, 
has  for  its  title  Corrant  out  of  Italy, 


FACSIMILE  OF  FIRST  ENGUSH  LANGUAGE 
NEWSPAPER 


Thtmm'tjiup  m  Uslit  0tmr 

tmm. 

Om  tfWutumjiht  fT^tmbrr^ 


THc  Ficoch  AmbadiKlour  huh  cau/ed  the 
Eule  of  Dampia  to  be  buried  Hately  at 
Pccfbuig  In  the  meane  while  futh'Bethleol 

Gabor  cited  all  the  Huogerifh  Statee  .  to  com  ..  an- n  o  l  j 

together  at  PtefbuigthTj.  Of  this  preftnt  ,  ^ 


Ou$fCtuUm,  thi2itN0vtmi. 


Writing  from  Mei^rg  in  Heflen  ,  that  the 
Earle  of  the  (ame  Land,  ooth  caufe  the  foidaid 
Cittie  to  be  (Irongly  fortified  ,  there  ondoo 
worbe  many  loo  men  dajdy .  and  there  u  mu- 
ftcred  in  the  Eatief  hip  4igenheyro  not  long 
fince  I  .Govemementof  foote-meo .  &  0. Cor¬ 
nets  of  hotie -men  ,  the  foore-men  are  lent  to 


di^orfeabonte  the  Crowning  &  other  caulea  I  e 

concerning  the  (ame  Kingdom.  .  ..... 

The  Hungafiana  contmne  with 


roveing 

againd  thefe  umds.  In  like  manner  rhoft  ol 
Moravia ,  which  are  fallen  tiepon  theCofukes 
yefter  ni^t  by  HoBeyn.  fa  tnm  on  lire  .  and 
flaine  many  dead  ,  the  red  will  revenge  the 
(iune 

Heere  it  certaine  newes  com  .  thu  the  Cra.- 
bau  .  u  alfo  the  Lord  Budean ,  are  fallen  unto 
Eetlem  Gabor 

The  Einperuur  fends  the  Earlejof  Altheim.as 
AniialliMlour  to  Crackow  in  Polen,  to  appearc 
upon  ihc  fame  meeting -day 

Now  comes  tidings,  that  Betlem  Gabor  is  at 
Thurna.there  doe  gather  to  gether  great  (lore  of 
States 

The  Emper  Ma|.  bub  appoynted  heere  a 
meeting -day  j-poo  the  i.  ofDecemb.  thereupon 
~  :  the  4.  Proclaimed  Sratca  The 


alter  are  allb  mullered  the  Duke  of  Saxen  Lan. 
wenburgs  Governement  in  Triet-Zimheym. 
now  further  where  they  fhallbe  laid  &  ufed.  la 
yetunknovvn  The  fames  Brothen  Governe 
ment. there  quaner  IS  laid  by  Cadet ,  rheSouU 
diers  which  are  taken  on  aiwui  Hamburg.  Ln> 
beck,in  the  Oukef  hip  ol  HolOeen  ,  &  Metkc> 
lenburg.fhould  allb  oe  mullered  about  Cafl^  . 
&  ^e  uled  where  neede  I  hall  require 
oince  the  lad  we  cannot  enquire,  that  there 
is  any  thing  ofany  iinpoitaunce  paded  betwixt 
the  MuquisSpinoladi  the  Vniced  Princes.  We 
underdaiid  that  the  Corelaid  Spinola  vvil  lay  his 
Souldiers  inGamillbo  with  tlie  hrd  ,  &  deale 
them  unto  divers  ptaccs.on  part  to  Oppenheym. 
Alrzey.Ingelheyin  &  Cruiyfnaih.the  other  part 
at  Summeren  &  Bachuuht  ,  the  Ipeech  goeth 
that  there  fbalbe  layed  with  in  Ments  a  good 
Company  inGamillbn. 


ntouldapjyaie  the  4  Proclaimed  Sratee  The  I ^  ^  „ 

appoyntedti^ng  fhall  bring  up  a greu fbm ofj  ^ Bifhop at Halberdadt  Duke  Chndiacn 
^  *  I M  Bruyniwyck.doth  caiiKtoberakm  on  2000 

OuttfFretff,  thtjtf  N$vmhtr» 

Thiee  dayes  agone  are  palled  by.  a.mileffom 
diis  Cattle  0000 .Hungarians  ( thofen  outSoL 
diehj  under  the  General  Redinaens,  which  arc 
gon  to  our  Head-canin,  &  the  Enimic  lieth  yet 
near  unto  ours  by  Raclconics  though  the  cric 
goeth.thattheeniinie  caufed  all  his  might  to 
torn  logiiher.to  coin  this  waves  againdrr^, 
il  that  comes  to  pade,  it  fhall  not  run  of  wim- 
oot  blowes.the  which  might  be  revealed  with 
in  few  dayes. 

It  cowinoes,  thu  in  theSatfer  Cois  arc  ga¬ 
thered  togither  10000  Cqntric-mcn. mod  hi^- 
.du^-men.againd  Mcillco,  ft  no  Bohemians, 
ihey  will  help  the  King.to  drive  the  cnimie  out 
of  the  Land.  In  like  manner  fern  certaine  1000 
CoDirie-incn  rebel  in  the  LemmaritfeherCraU, 
but  it  is  feared  thu  thole  Countrie-men  are 
ftaired  op ,  through  praailc  of  the  Adverlaric , 
diu  thceoimie  in  the  meane  while  might  com 
to  Prage.  Wceunderdand,  thu  Boequm  hath 
not  been  in  chcCamp.buc  by  the  Duke  of  Saxen 
(bm  certaine  dayes  .  therefore  we  are  to  looke 
to  onricives.forfeucof  Trecherie.  And  it  ia 
fhoi^t  dut  the  Emperonr  will  leave  Anflria 
eo  the  HMigoriaiw,.ft  fee  toe&;.t  bis  Intczrion 
onlybppo^ngh* 


Mulqueiten.to  (end  to  the  Vnited  Princes. 

‘  Heere  is  rydinm  .  that  between  the  King  of 
Bohemia  St.  the  Emperonrs  fpike  hath  beenea 

freu  Battel  about  Plage  ,  but  becaufe  there  is 
iffeient  writing  &  peaking  there  uppon  .  fo 
cannot  for  this  rime  any  ceitainecy  tnereof  be 
written. but  mud  wayte  for  the  next  Pod.  Aa 
alfo  ofthc  Cirrie  Pillen  ,  which  the  Earle  of 
Manfveli  (fo  the  fpccch  goeth)  fhonld  have  de- 
livered  into  the  Emperours  hands. 

Frtm  Csdtn  in  BthmU ,  4  milt  Jhm 
XMHiis,ihe  It,  fitvtmhrr. 

Ftoib  Solu  is  cenaine  adVilc  thu  the  Em> 
perours  folk  have  made  them  leh'cs  with  all 
theire  might  out  of  theire  Camp.ft  taken  theii 
way  to  wards  Praghc,  like  as  they  wcarethen 
com  to  the  long  mile ,  but  uthe  King  under. 
(land  fnch ,  he  is  broken  up  with  his  armcy.and 
com  to  the  log  mile  beforen  the  eoimie.  vvhctc 
they  have  hada  very  drong  Bactclle &  on  both 
fides  moicthen  Oooo  men llaine,  though  raod 
on  the  Kings  fide .  alfo  hath  the  cnimie  gotten 
of  the  King  fom  pceccs  of  Ordenuuiace  and 
waggens  vvi'h  afnnnitic.fo  thu  the  King  mufl 
mire  back  toPra^  .  and  thccnimictotlM 
Weitl^bcrg .  there  be  lies  y«  and  roves  frona 
thence  to  die  Lsut  MuitfcMrCiaiaonto  Briib 


Germany,  drc.  This  <S'C.  is  especially 
important  when  it  occurs  in  the  title. 
It  shows  that  the  publisher  was  trying 
to  report  not  only  important  but  also 
trivial  news.  To  the  best  of  his  ability 
he  was  seeking  a  name  for  his  sheet 
that  would  convey  the  meaning:  “All 
the  news  that  we  can  get  to  print.” 

This  second  number,  dated  December 
23,  1620,  differed  much  in  typography, 
but  little  in  contents  from  the  first. 
Whether  or  not  other  issues  were  print¬ 
ed  between  this  time  and  December  2  is 
impossible  to  say. 

Just  when  the  first  English  news¬ 
paper  printed  in  England  appeared  can¬ 
not  be  determined.  Possibly  in  some 
old  garret  or  in  some  royal  museum 
there  may  be  a  news  sheet  which  some 
day  will  be  found  and  will  throw  light 
upon  this  subject. 

Such  sheets  appear  from  time  to  time. 
The  magazine  section  of  the  New  York 
Times,  August  17,  1913,  published  what 
purported  to  be  the  earliest  known  copy 
of  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  English 
language.  Its  date  was  October  11, 
1621.  This  is  the  earliest  date  that  can 
be  definitely  established  for  publication 
in  England. 

Writer*  of  “New*  Letter*’’ 

Certain  references  in  conteAporary 
letters  indicate  that  earlier  papers  were 
in  existence.  John  Chamberlain  was  a 
professional  writer  of  news  letters  for 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Ambassador  from 
England  to  Holland.  For  his  services 
of  writing  letters  of  intelligence,  Cham¬ 
berlain  received  a  stipend  from  the  Crown 
just  as  a  government  official  today  re¬ 
ceives  an  allowance  for  the  services  of 
a  private  secretary. 

On  .August  4,  1621,  Chamberlain  said 
in  a  letter  of  intelligence  to  Carleton: 
"There  is  come  out  a  new  proclamation 
.against  lavish  and  licentious  talking  in 
matters  of  state,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  which  the  common  people  know 
not  how  to  understand,  nor  how  far 
matters  of  state  may  stretch  or  extend, 
for  they  continue  to  take  no  notice  of 
it,  but  print  every  week,  at  least,  cor- 
rantos  with  all  manner  of  news  and  as 
strange  stuff  as  any  we  have  from  Am¬ 
sterdam.” 

This  extract  from  Chamberlain’s  news 
letter  not  only  shows  that  newspapers 
had  been  received  from  Amsterdam 
with  some  degree  of  regularity,  but  also 
proves  that  corrantos  were  being  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  same  time  in  England  I 
have  a  feeling  that  Chamberlain  him¬ 
self,  at  a  somewhat  later  time,  supplied 
foreign  intelligence  to  these  corrantos. 
But  at  this  time  he  seemed  to  think  that 
if  you  saw  it  in  a  corranto,  it  wasn’t  so. 

Early  Seiuational  JoumaIi*m 

In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  on  Febru¬ 
ary  16,  1622,  to  Carleton,  he  said:  “Thf 
incertainty  likewise  and  variety  of  re¬ 
ports  is  such  that  we  know  not  what  to 
believe  of  that  done  under  our  nose ; 
and  what  is  given  out  today  for  certain, 
is  tomorrow  contradicted.  For,  since 
two  years  that  forge  or  mint  was  set 
up  at  Amsterdam,  we  have  never  left 
off  coining,  so  apish  arc  we  in  imitation 
of  what  is  worst.” 

Evidently  sensational  journalism  was 
profitable  in  the  cradle  days  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  newspaper,  but  sensational  journal¬ 
ists  were  treated  quite  differently  then 
than  now.  Joseph  Meade,  of  Cambridge, 
was  a  writer  of  letters  of  intelligence 
the  same  as  Chamberlain.  Meade,  in  a 
letter  under  date  of  September  22,  1621, 
thus  indicates  the  punishment  inflicted 
upon  one  of  the  ablest  founders  of  the 
press  in  England.  Thomas  Archer : 
“My  corrantor.  Archer,  mw  laid  by  the 
heels  for  making,  or  adding  to,  his  cor¬ 
rantos,  as  they  say.  But  now  there  is 
another  that  hath  got  license  to  print 
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them,  and  sell  them,  honestly  translated 
out  of  Dutch.” 

During  these  days  when  the  early 
English  newspaper  was  finding  itself, 
the  printed  paper  and  the  written  news 
letter  evidently  went  in  the  same  wrap¬ 
per.  Meade,  to  whom  reference  was 
made  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  once 
wrote  in  a  letter  of  intelligence :  “I 
send  you  Mr.  Pory’s  letter  with  a  cor- 
ranto,  nor  have  I  any  further  news  as 
yet.”  This  reference  to  Mr.  Pory’s 
news  letter  leads  one  to  believe  that  the 
news  letters  from  professional  corre¬ 
spondents  in  London  were  passed  on  by 
their  recipients  for  perusal  by  others 
who  might  have  l>een  subscribers  to  the 
news  service  of  the  time. 


Pory’»  Newt 

In  another  letter,  Meade  says :  ‘‘Be¬ 

ing  afraid  I  shall  not  have  time  I  will 
send  you  my  original  letter  from  Mr. 
Pory  for  the  remainder  of  the  last  in¬ 
telligence  and  add  thereto  my  own.”  In 
still  another  letter,  Meade  says :  ‘‘I  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Pory  last  night  a  piece 
of  news,  whereof  some  was  wondrous 
strange,  if  it  prove  true;  and  I  suppose 
he  U'rote  a  day  before  his  lime  that  he 
might  be  the  first  relator — as  he  was.” 

Here  seems  to  be  positive  proof  that 
Pory  Ifad  what  is  now  called  ‘‘a  nose  for 
news.”  As  soon  as  he  had  the  main 
facts,  he  rushed  his  account  in  an  “extra 
letter,”  so  as  to  be  the  first  to  give  the 
news  to  his  subscribers. 

To  judge  by  contemporary  references, 
it  was  quite  the  thing  for  a  minister  to 
pray,  as  one  did  in  St.  Mary’s  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  that  it  might  please  the  Lord  to 
inspire  the  writers  of  corrantos  with  the 
spirit  of  truth.  The  critics  of  the  press 
have  thus  been  with  us  ever  since  the 
foundation  of  the  English  newspaper. 

Evidently,  when  the  plague  was  rag¬ 
ing  in  London,  the  corrantos  were  dis¬ 
infected  after  the  manner  indicated  by 


this  country.  Pory,  however,  had  in 
mind  the  establishment  of  a  weekly 
gazette,  and  the  time  of  the  document 
is  unquestionably  close  to  1620,  even  if 
it  is  not  exactly  that  year.  This  docu¬ 
ment,  in  quoting  precedents  for  the 
establishment  of  a  weekly,  says  that  the 
Mercurius  is  sold  in  Germany,  the  Ad- 
visus  iti  France,  and  the  Novelleri  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  that  Great  Britain 
is  reproved  in  foreign  parts  for  being  so 
backward  in  printing  the  news. 

To  quote  literally  from  the  document: 
“From  Anwerpe,  Brussclls,  Hage,  Col- 
logn,  Franeford,  Prage,  Vienna,  Grata, 
X’enice,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Genoa, 
Syapne  Paris  and  Lyons  we  have  the 
occurrants  ei'ery  week.” 

.\s  a  sort  of  postscript  to  this  little 
chat  about  the  beginnings  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  England  I  cannot  help  regret¬ 
ting  that  the  tercentenary  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  journalism  in  this  country  on 
September  30,  1619,  was  passed  by  with¬ 
out  notice.  On  that  day  John  Pory  sent 
from  “James  Citty”  in  Virginia  a  news 
letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  in  which 
he  told  news  of  the  Virginia  Settlement 
and  requested  “his  good  lorde”  to  have 
compassion  and  to  send  what  pamphlets 


and  relations  of  news  that  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  since  he  had  left  England.  Carle- 
ton,  I  am  glad  to  say,  in  a  letter  from 
Holland  to  John  Chamberlain,  directs 
the  latter  to  send  the  corrantos  to  Pory, 
who  was  described  as  being  “news-hun¬ 
gry”  in  the  lonely  settlement  at  James¬ 
town. 

Pory  was  evidently  a  firm  believer  in 
“accuracy  first”  in  reporting  news.  The 
following  quotation  from  one  of  his 
later  news  letters  shows  this  fact :  “A 
false  rumor  hath  been  spread  of  great 
quantity  of  corrupt  vituals  to  have  been 
put  aboard  the  renouned  navy,  to  dis¬ 
courage  men  to  go  therein.  But  the  first 
reporters  arc  worthy  to  have  their 
tongues  cut  out ;  for,  upon  trial  and  ex¬ 
amination.  it  was  found  to  be  quite 
otherwise.” 

Pory  ought  to  be  the  patron  saint  of 
the  American  press. 


He  will  retain  his  interests  in  this  com¬ 
pany.  James  T.  Aubrey  will  continue 
as  western  advertising  manager  of  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  and  will  co-operate  with  Mr. 
Patterson.  A.  C.  G.  Hammesfahr  has 
been  appointed  to  the  executive  board 
of  the  International  Magazine  Company. 
He  was  also  formerly  general  manager 
of  Collier’s  and  has  lately  been  vice- 
president  of  the  Martin  V.  Kelley  Co. 


Patterson  and  Hammesfahr  with  Hearst 

Ellmore  C.  Patterson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  of  the  Cos¬ 
mopolitan,  with  offices  for  the  present  in 
Chicago.  He  was  formerly  general 
manager  of  Collier’s  and  president  of  the 
Warner-Patterson  Company,  Chicago. 


Scranton  Newswriters  Want  Raise 

Scranton,  Pa. — Members  of  News- 
writers’  Union  No.  3  of  this  city  have 
directed  the  executive  committee  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  Scranton  newspaper  pub- 
lishers  with  a  view  of  gaining  for  the 
wage  workers  an  increase  equal  to  that 
recently  granted  the  printers  here.  The 
printers,  whose  wage  agreement  has  two 
years  to  run,  received  an  advance  of  $3 
a  week.  The  newswriters’  agreement 
runs  out  in  the  spring. 


Woodstock  Paper  Hm  $10,000  Fire 

Toronto. — A  disastrous  fire  which 
started  in  the  bindery  department  of  the 
Woodstock  (Out.)  Sentinel-Review,  on 
December  13,  did  $10,000  damage. 


date  ascribed  to  the  document  is  1620, 
but  it  may  well  be  questioned,  because 
it  refers  to  John  Pory  as  one  of  the 
petitioners  to  publish  the  paper.  Pory 
at  the  time  was  in  America  as  Secretary 
of  the  \’irginia  Colony  and  Speaker  of 
the  First  House  of  Representatives  in 


pleted  all  telephone  connections  through 
the  smaller  towns.  The  wires  were  dis¬ 
connected  from  the  toll  boards  and  di¬ 
rect  lines  run  into  the  Palladium  office. 
The  eight  telephones  were  placed  on  a 
fourteen-foot  table  directly  in  front  of 
a  large  blackboard  which  covered  the 


letins  for  blackboard  writers  and  for 
the  telephone  operators  who  gave  out 
news  in  the  city. 

One  stereopticon  was  placed  in  front 
of  the  Palladium  Building  and  one  in 
the  Coliseum,  which  is  the  largest  build¬ 
ing  in  Richmond,  this  building  having 


in  the  collection  and  distribution  of  news 
for  that  night. 

The  plan  worked  without  a  serious 
delay,  and  we  believe  was  of  service  to 
the  community  in  getting  them  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  election.  It  was  not  very 
expensive  after  all. 
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EFFICIENT  FACTORY  HIDDEN  BEHIND 
HARTFORD  TIMES’  SPLENDID  FACADE 

Production  Departments  Arranged  That  All  Work  Converges 
by  Shortest  Routes  on  Press  Room  and  Delivery 
of  Finished  Papers 


By  F.  C. 

(Hartford  Correspondent 

Hartkorii,  Conn.— Although  the  new 
building  of  the  Hartford  Times  is 
unique  among  American  newspaper 
plants  in  architectural  symmetry  and 
beauty,  it  is  on  the  inside  a  model  for 
efficient  and  convenient  arrangement  of 
a  newspaper  production  plant.  The  fac¬ 
tory  plan  of  the  working  plant  is  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  splendid  front  adorned 
with  the  huge’  pink  granite  columns 
which  formerly  formed  the  portico  of 
the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York. 

The  new'  Times  building  is  four  stor¬ 
ies  high,  65  feet  deep  by  165  feet  wide 
and  is  so  arranged  that  all  processes  and 
the  work  of  all  departments  converge 
for  the  quickest  possible  manufacture  of 
a  newspaper.  The  pressroom  is  26  feet 
high  and  is  equipped  with  two  mezzanine 
floors,  the  north  one  being  used  for 


NELSON 

of  Editor  &  Publisher) 
the  north  end  of  the  building  and  is 
separated  from  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  by  the  cashier’s  cage  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  long  counter.  On  the  north 
side  of  this  floor  also  is  a  department 
for  the  distribution  and  sending  of  mail 
and  telegrams  and  the  office  of  the  en¬ 
gineer  in  charge  of  the  mechanical 
features  of  the  plant. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
news  room,  executive  offices  of  the  edi¬ 
tor,  business  manager,  managing  editor, 
editorial  writers.  Associated  Press,  and 
a  job-printing  department.  The  news 
room  occupies  the  southeast  end  of  the 
building  and  is  lighted  by  large  windows 
of  factory  construction  and  by  well- 
conceived  indirect  overhead  electric 
lights.  It  contains  the  desks  of  the 
news  editor,  city  editor  and  the  copy 
desk  staff  as  well  as  the  society  writers. 


four  automatic  printers.  Then  comes  a 
vault  for  the  files  of  the  Times  and  other 
newspapers  and  then  the  job  depart¬ 
ment  which  is  fully  equipped  to  take  care 
of  that  kind  of  work.  The  executive  of¬ 
fices  of  the  business  manager  are  on  the 
north  end  of  this  floor,  those  of  the 
news  and  editorial  executives  on  the 
south  end. 

The  composing  room  on  the  third 
floor  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
south  half  of  the  room  being  mainly 
concerned  with  the  setting  of  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  as  it  is  received  from  the  dumb 
waiter  from  the  advertising  department 
on  the  south  end  of  the  main  floor,  and 


behind  the  cashier’s  cage  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  counting  room.  Besides  the 
telephones  through  the  main  switchboard 
there  is  an  independent  inter-de¬ 
partment  communication  system  connect¬ 
ing  twenty-one  instruments.  Another 
important  electric  feature  will  soon  be 
installed ;  it  is  a  telautograph  by  which 
classified  advertisements  may  be  written 
in  the  composing  room  by  the  hand 
that  guides  the  pencil  on  the  classified 
counter,  thus  saving  considerable  time 
and  making  possible  a  later  “dead  line” 
for  this  kind  of  copy. 

From  start  to  finish  the  new  home  of 
the  Times  emphasizes  the  rapid  manu- 
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News  and  advertiainv  copy  ia  shot  upataira  through  the  dumbwaiter,  aet  or  tho  big 
Linotype  battery,  made  up  and  ruahad  through  awinging  doora  to  the  foundry,  where 
dry  mate  and  the  double  junior  autoplate  and  auto-ahaver  turn  out  aix  cooled  and 
finiahed  platee  to  the  minute 


Viaitora  can  aee  the  Times’  preaaea  at  work  without  riak  to  clean  handa  and  cloth-  ,  ’  °.  u  i 

ing,  from  the  observation  gallery  off  the  newsboys’  assembly  room.  Offices  for  the  preparing  the  plat( 

press-room  staff  and  the  electrical  control  rooms  are  also  on  the  mezzraune,  beneath  The  machine  room,  v 
which  ia  space  for  paper  storage.  Other  machines  may  be 

- south  end  of  the  com 

paper  delivery  and  service  and  the  south  city  reporters  and  sport  editor.  Copy  is  The  photographer’s 
one  as  an  observation  gallery  for  those  carried  to  the  composing  room  by  pneu-  fourth  floor,  away  fro 
who  come  to  watch  the  Times  presses  matic  tubes  leading  to  the  copy  desk  the  rest  of  the  plant. 


the  north  half  being  devoted  to  handling 
the  news  copy  which  comes  to  the  news 
copy  desk  on  that  end  of  the  room.  The 
Times  now  has  nineteen  linotype  ma¬ 
chines,  the  metal  in  all  of  them  being 
heated  by  electricity,  which  eliminates 
the  nauseous  gas  smell  which  is  present 
in  many  composing  rooms.  The  proof 
readers  are  quartered  in  a  booth  in  the 
middle  of  the  composing  room  on  the 
east  side  of  the  room. 

North  of  the  composing  room,  and  in 
direct  communication  with  the  press 
room,  two  levels  below,  is  the  stereotyp¬ 
ing  room  which  is  equipped  with  a 
double-junior  autoplate  and  automatic 
shaver,  greatly  facilitating  the  process 
of  preparing  the  plates  for  the  presses. 
The  machine  room,  where  linotypes  or 
other  machines  may  be  repaired,  is  at  the 
south  end  of  the  composing  room. 

The  photographer’s  room  is  on  the 
fourth  floor,  away  from  the  activities  of 


run  and  which  also  can  be  used  as  a  “upstairs.” 
large,  well-lighted  assembly  room  for  Next  noi 


telephone  switchboard, 


large,  well-lighted  assembly  room  for  Next  north  is  the  office  of  the  Asso-  eighty  possible  wire  extensions  and  nine 
employes.  The  Times  now  has  three  ciated  Press  with  its  two  operators  and  trunk  line  wires,  is  located  in  a  booth 

Hoe  presses,  two  of  which  were  used  in  - 

the  old  building.  The  third  is  a  Hoe 
octuple  press  of  the  latest  type. 

Below  the  south  mezzanine  floor  is  ^ 

the  mailing  room,  to  which  papers  are  p  i  ■  ■  ,  ,  ■  _ ■ _  »  _ m _ m 

fed  immediately  from  the  press  for  dis-  T— _ _ _ I 

tribution  on  a  moving  loading  platform.  j  i’’  1  ^  | 

On  a  mezzanine  floor  on  the  west  side  ’“TT - T  '  *  ]  i  ■'  ,  ]  ■•.  ■ 

of  the  building  are  the  electric  switch-  F  '  |  i  ■  |,  ~  " . "  | 

boards  which  control  the  presses  and  [Jji  j  !  - -r^ - -,L .  J  m 

other  machinery  and  a  small  emergency  f  |  ■  i  . . .  i.  •.  -  •!  - .  '■  'j  ~  K 

hospital.  Below  this,  on  the  press-room  I  'ai  t  I  '  '  . a  a  . a  •  i  n  a  P 

level,  is  a  machine  and  repair  shop.  On  jj  |  ,  I  - - - - ■'  |j|l  |J 

the  same  level  are  the  boiler  room,  heat-  ■  *  LlJ. _ I  ,  ^  ~  I  I 

ing  plant,  shelter  for  newsboys,  shower  P  '■  id  I  I  “T  "  *  H 

bath  for  the  male  employes,  and  store-  H ^  ^  /-  L 

rooms.  1^—^  - 

The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  busi- 

ness  offices.  The  advertising  department  _ _ r  r  ^ - ^  — 

holds  the  south  wing  and  is  connected  ,  ;  -  J  |  *”  j| 

by  a  dumb  waiter  with  the  composing 

room  so  that  advertising  copy,  mats,  etc.,  •  I  I  ^ 

may  be  sent  to  the  composing  room  - —  jc: — a^Mia— I  ' 

without  delay.  This  dumb  waiter  also  _  ....  .  ... 

.  ..  _  ...  Thrm  niodem  preasaa,  one  brand  naw,  kaap  tha  papara  racial  onrar  tha  bait  eoaavarara 

connects  with  the  news  room  on  the  ^  ^  ^ _  n,  _  _ 

„  to  the  rooma  on  tba  aama  level  with  tha  malllim  pletiann.  Pletae  aaw 

second  floor.  automatically  brought  to  tha  preaa  room  from  the  autoplate  machine  Area  flghts  up 

The  circulation  department  0ccupie»  ^  the  praaaee  can  atart  three  minataa  after  tha  laat  form  la  cloaad. 


facture  of  a  newspaper.  Speed  in  trans¬ 
mission  of  copy  to  the  printers,  the  latest 
devices  to  make  the  mechanical  work 
faster  and  more  efficient,  arrangement  to 
converge  composing  room  processes  to¬ 
wards  make-up  and  rapid,  effective  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  finished  product  are  the 
goals  to  which  the  publishers  of  the 
Times  have  been  striving,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  architect,  Donn  Barber 
of  New  York. 

CITY  EDITORS  DONATE  $500 

New  York  City  News  Asaocintioii  Mem¬ 
bers  Re-elect  Larkin  President 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
City  News  Association,  December  IS,  it 
was  announced  that  the  city  editors  had 
contributed  $500  to  the  Nycna  Society, 
composed  of  employes  of  the  New  York 
City  News  Association.  The  Nycna 
Society  was  organized  a  year  ago  and 
carries  a  sick  and  death  benefit  for  its 
members.  Although  more  than  $500 
was  out  for  sick  benefits  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  amounted  to  almost 
$1,500,  the  treasurer’s  report  showed  a 
balance  of  almost  $400  on  hand. 

At  the  December  meeting,  Joseph  A. 
T..arkin  was  re-elected  president,  as  were 
James  F.  Corrigan,  first  vice-president, 
and  Lew  K.  Parrish,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Frank  A.  Mallen  was  elected 
secretary  and  William  G.  Henderson 
treasurer.  The  following  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  were  elected 
James  E.  Hardenbergh,  John  Crouch, 
Howard  E.  Sands,  Robert  W.  Morris, 
Chris  L.  Le  Vien  and  Anna  Daly.  The 
annual  dinner  of  the  society  will  be  held 
next  month. 

Warner  Sell*  Hoopeaton  Chronicle 

Hoopeston,  Ill. — Charles  W.  Warner 
has  sold  the  Chronicle  to  Ray  H.  Mar¬ 
vin  and  Dali  Milburn  after  editing  it 
for  nearly  40  years. 

Auto  Show  a  Roedaad  Account 

The  advertising  for  the  National 
Automobile  Show  at  Grand  Central  Pal¬ 
ace,  January  8  to  15,  will  be  handled  by 
the  Rowland  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 
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SEE  NEAR  END  TO  WOOD 
EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Forestry  Experts  Say  Dominion  Has 
Only  SO  Years’  Pulpwood  Supply 
— Laurentide  Already  Experi¬ 
menting  with  Hardwoods 


especial  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Toronto. — “In  two  years  Canada  will 
be  shipping  little,  if  any,  wood,’’  is  the 
startling  prediction  of  Frank  J.  D.  Barn- 
jum,  of  Annapolis  Royal,  X.  S.,  in  a 
paper  circulated  at  the  meeting  of  the 
woodlands  section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
&  Paper  Association  here  this  week. 
“This,”  he  continues,  “will  be  a  case  of 
self-preservation,  as  the  mills  will  have 
no  wood  to  spare.  Therefore,  anything 
that  can  be  said  or  done  which  will  tend 
to  arouse  the  public  to  a  realization  of 
the  danger  that  is  confronting  us,  with 
regard  to  the  future  timber  supply,  is  a 
public  work  of  the  first  importance.” 

In  an  address  on  “Performance  of  a 
Few  Culled  Acre?,”  Dr.  C.  D.  Howe,  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  told  the  dele¬ 
gates  that,  under  present  commercial 
conditions,  Canada’s  pulpwood  could  not 
last  longer  than  another  50  years;  he 
admitted  that  yearly  losses  caused  by 
forest  fires  made  accurate  prediction  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  As 
a  rule,  36  years  elapse  before  a  second 
cutting  is  made,  while  the  average  age 
of  a  tree  is  from  75  to  80  years.  How¬ 
ever,  in  accessible  spots  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Quebec,  there  would  still  re¬ 
main  unlimited  supplies  which  would  be 
available  with  better  transportation. 

The  Laurentide  Company,  it  w'as 
stated,  was  now  experimenting  with 
hardwood  for  pulp,  with  fair  results. 
Should  the  outcome  prove  satisfactory, 
it  would  mean  that  a  large  area  of  hard¬ 
woods  would  be  made  available  for  pulp 
and  paper  uses. 

A  Swedish  forestry  expert,  J.  H. 
Greaslun,  spoke  on  Swedish  forestry 
work.  He  said  that  while  Sweden  was 
now  exporting  some  pulp  to  the  United 
States,  owing  to  the  favorable  exchange 
situation  and  unusual  demand,  Sweden 
and  Canada  had  their  own  normal  mar¬ 
kets,  the  former  in  Europe  and  the  latter 
in  Canada,  and  that  it  was  not  likely 
that  they  could  become  active  competi¬ 
tors.  Through  the  system  of  reforesta¬ 
tion  in  Sweden,  he  said,  the  forests  were 
kept  perpetual,  although  this  did  not  al¬ 
low  increa.sed  cuttings.  Swedish  law 
forced  manufacturers  found  guilty  of 
wanton  damage  to  replant  or  reestablish 
the  growth. 


See  Jack-Pine  as  Pulp  Wood 

Ottawa,  Ont. — The  increasing  scar¬ 
city  of  pulp  for  paper-making  has 
caused  manufacturers  and  large  users 
of  newsprint  to  examine  several  possible 
sources  of  paper  ingredients,  and  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  Commission 
of  Conservation  gives  a  list  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  future  competitors  of  wood  pulp 
in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint.  This 
list  includes  the  jack  pine  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  northern  hinterland,  bamboo  and 
several  species  of  tropical  grasses.  The 
jack  pine  is  said  to  lie  a  practical  sub¬ 
stitute  for  spruce  and  balsam. 


For  Canadian  Hardware  Trade 

Toronto. — The  first  number  of  Hard¬ 
ware  and  Accessories  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Weston  VV'rigley  Publica¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  74-page  paper,  measuring 
5  inches  by  8  inches,  and  is  published 
monthly.  As  the  salutatory  states,  “the 
publication  will  l>e  at  the  service  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  hardware  and 
associated  trades,  particularly  to  the  mer¬ 


chants  and  salesmen  who  function  in  the 
selling  end  of  the  business.”  The  editor 
is  Weston  Wrigley,  who  is  a  trade  jour¬ 
nalist  of  some  years’  standing. 


DOMINION  FARM  COUNCIL  KICKS 


Withdraws  Advertising  Because  of 
Free  Trade  Editorial 

(Special  tc  Editor  &  Publisher) 

T(  RONTO. — formal  protest  against 
the  action  of  national  advertisers  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  freedom  of  the  press  by 
withdrawing  their  patronage  from  such 
publications  as  supported  free  trade  or 
a  reduction  of  tariff  rates  was  made  in  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Council  of 
Agriculture  in  session  at  Winnipeg  on 
December  9.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Grain  Growers’  Guide,  representing  the 
agricultural  interests  in  the  west,  has 
forfeited  much  advertising  because’  of 
its  reactionary  attitude  on  the  tariff  ques¬ 
tion.  This  action,  though  quite  consist¬ 
ent  with  its  editorial  policy,  has  aroused 
much  resentment  among  manufacturers 
in  the  east,  who,  in  some  cases,  have  not 
hesitated  to  show  their  disapproval  by 
withholding  their  advertising  from  the 
Guide. 

The  protest  of  the  agriculturists  was 
no  doubt  inspired  in  part  by  this  un¬ 
favorable  attitude,  which  has  persisted 
for  more  than  a  year. 

Briti»h  Copyright  Bars  Sale 

London — The  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  London  is  asked  by  its  ad¬ 
visory  committee  on  publications  to  warn 
American  publishers  that  it  is  useless 
for  them*  to  attempt  to  find  a  British 
market  for  their  publications  unless 
purged  of  all .  British  or  foreign  copy¬ 
right  matter.  A  case  recently  arose,  says 
the  American  Chamber,  where  a  firm 
of  New  York  publishers  wished  to  ar¬ 
range  for  a  certain  class  of  book  to  be 
put  on  the  British  market.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  interested  a  prominent  British  firm, 
which  requested  sample  copies.  On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  books,  however,  the  British 
firm  found  considerable  British  and  for¬ 
eign  copyrighted  matter,  which,  al¬ 
though  “free”  in  America,  is  protected 
in  Britain  under  the  domestic  laws  or 
under  the  Berne  and  Berlin  Conven¬ 
tions.  Any  firm  handling  such  material 
in  Britain  is  liable  to  legal  proceedings 
for  infringement  of  copyright. 


Union  Sues  French  Daily 

Ottaw'a,  Ont. — Le  Droit  (French 
daily)  has  been  served  with  a  writ  for 
libel  taken  by  the  president  of  a  local 
labor  union  composed  of  federal  govern¬ 
ment  employees.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
paper’s  account  of  a  meeting  held  by  the 
union  was  incorrect  and  written  with  a 
view  of  causing  irritation  among  French- 
Canadian  members  and  prospective  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization. 


Toronto  School  Board  Advertises 

Toronto.— The  Educational  Publicity 
Committee  *  of  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education  is  undertaking  a  compre¬ 
hensive  campaign  of  publicity  to  place 
the  people  of  Toronto  in  possession  of 
the  facts  of  the  local  school  situation.  The 
daily  press  will  be  used. 


Kelowna  Record  Suspends 

Kei.owna,  B.  C. — The  Kelowna  Rec¬ 
ord  has  suspended  publication,  leaving  the 
field  clear  for  the  Courier.  L.  P.  Sulli¬ 
van  of  the  Courier  was  the  Government- 
appointed  agent  of  the  “wets”  in  the 
recent  prohibition  plebiscite  in  the  Cran- 
brook  riding. 


ONTARIO  PUBLISHERS 
HEAR  TUFFORD 


Inland  Secretary  Tells  How  U.  S. 

Dsulies  Have  Made  Newspapers 

Profitable — Joint  Paper  and 
Labor  Action  Urged 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. — Wil  V.  Tuf- 
ford,  secretary  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  was  the  chief  speaker  and 
guest  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Ontario  Publishers’  Association  re¬ 
cently.  He  told  the  nineteen  members 
of  the  new  association  at  the  meeting 
how  the  Inland  has  grown  from  a  small 
group  of  56  members  to  its  present  size 
and  rank  among  American  newspaper 
associations  and  outlined  the  steps  it  has 
taken  to  put  the  business  of  its  members 
on  a  paying  basis,  by  placing  advertising 
and  subscription  rates  on  a  cost  basis, 
effecting  economies  in  production,  ending 
political  advertising  abuses.  He  also  dis¬ 
cussed  the  activities  of  the  National 
Print  Distributing  Committee,  of  which 
he  has  been  chairman  for  several  months. 

His  address  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  Ontario  publishers  and  it  was  said 
that  a  number  of  them  would  attend  the 
Inland  meeting  in  Chicago  in  February. 

Co-operative  handling  of  newsprint  by 
small  papers  and  common  action  in  set¬ 
tling  disputes  with  organized  newspaper 
labor  was  suggested  by  R.  M.  Glover  of 
the  Peterborough  Examiner.  He  said 
that  many  scales  in  the  section  expire 
about  the  same  time  next  year  and  that 
co-operation  by  the  publishers  in  arrang¬ 
ing  new  scales  and  more  firmness  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  demands  of  the  printers 
would  be  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  advertising  and  subscription  rates 
had  been  raised  as  high  as  was  fair  to 
advertisers  and  readers. 

In  response  to  questions  about  chang¬ 
ing  papers  to  the  eight-column  basis,  Mr. 
Tufford  said  that  the  alteration  would 
cost  $500  and  would  increase  revenues  20 
per  cent.  He  said  that  advertisers  would 
not  object  to  the  change  after  they  were 
accustomed  to  it,  according  to  Inland 
members’  experience. 

Co-operation  between  newspapers  and 
local  chambers  of  commerce  was  advo¬ 
cated  by  Hugh  M.  Bell,  manager  of  the 
S't.  Catharines  chamber,  and  Major  G.  R. 
Bradley,  chairman  of  the  publicity  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  chamber.  Major  Bradley 
urged  the  newspapers  to  pay  closer  at¬ 
tention  to  retail  prices  in  their  home  cities 
as  well  as  in  other  towns  at  the  end  of 
telegraph  wires.  He  told  the  story  of 
editions  put  out  by  W.  B.  Burgoyne,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Standard  and  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  the  merchants  concentrat¬ 
ing  their  advertising  in  144  columns  in  a 
24-page  issue  of  the  Standard,  with  a 
circulation  of  15,000.  The  merchants 
paid  pro-rata  for  the  extra  cost  of  the 
added  circulation.  The  first  edition  was 
so  successful  that  another  was  put  on 
last  week. 


CANADA  LOSES  JAPAN’S  TRADE 


Sweden  Supplants  Dominion  as  Leading 
Paper  Shipper  to  Nippon. 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Toronto. — In  a  report  to  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  A. 
E.  Bryan,  Canadian  trade  commissioner 
at  Yokohama,  states  that  Canadian 
shippers  of  pulp  and  paper  have  lost  first 
place  in  the  markets  of  Japan,  owing  to 
the  adverse  exchange  situation  as  be¬ 
tween  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Because  Canadian  mills  were  demanding 
pajTnent  in  United  States  gold  dollars, 
Japanese  importers  were  able  to  land 
Scandinavian  pulp  in  Japan  duty  paid, 
cheaper  than  the  Canadian  article,  and 


Sweden  replaced  Canada  as  the  greater  1 1  F 
shipper  of  pulp  and  products  to 
Japanese  markets. 


Backus  Sues  Toronto  Telegram 

Toronto. — E.  W.  Backus,  president  ol  I 
the  International  Lumber  Company,  the 
Minnesota  &  Ontario  Company  and  tht 
Fort  Frances  Mills,  has  instituted  legal 
proceedings  against  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  for  the  publication  of  an  alleged 
misstatement  of  facts  concerning  the 
recent  transaction  between  Mr.  Backiu 
and  the  Provincial  Government,  by  which 
the  former  acquired  possession  of  the 
English  River  timber  limits  in  northern 
Ontario.  The  Telegram  has  published  a 
defen.se  of  its  position  in  which  it  de¬ 
clares  that  the  matter  complained  of  was  ] 
secured  in  the  usual  way  and  printed  in  | 
good  faith  and  without  malice. 


Hat 


Canadian  Opinion  Appears 

Toronto. — The  first  issue  of  Canadian 
Opinion,  a  weekly  published  in  Toronto, 
appeared  on  December  2.  Made  up  to 
resemble  the  English  London  Opinion, 
it  provides  a  general  review  of  events, 
sports,  motoring,  finance,  cartoons,  be¬ 
sides  special  contributed  articles  and 
stories.  It  contains  twenty  pages  and  is 
sold  at  five  cents.  Simultaneously  with 
its  appearance  on  the  news  stands,  the 
daily  papers  carried  a  qnarter-page  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  prize  contest  involving 
the  solution  of  a  war  romance  which  it 
will  print  serially. 


Brompton  Limits  More  Than  Doubled 

Toronto. — The  purchase  of  extensive 
pulpwood  limits  in  the  Lake  St.  John 
district,  Quebec,  by  the  Brompton  Pulp 
&  Paper  Company,  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  limits  comprises  634 
square  miles.  Prior  to  this  acquisition, 
the  Brompton  company  owned  or  leased 
t'mber  limits  of  311.768  acres  in  the  St. 
I'rancis  River  district.  Several  months 
ago,  it  was  estimated  that,  with  outside 
purchases,  the  wood  reserves  of  the  com 
pany  were  considered  sufficient  to  insure 
a  supply  for  40  years’  operation  at  its 
jiresent  capacity. 
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Riordon  Make*  $1,600,000  in  Quarter 

Toronto. — The  net  profits  of  the  Rior¬ 
don  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  for 
the  first  quarter  of  its  fiscal  year,  from 
July  1  to  September  30,  1920,  exceeded 
$1,600,000.  This  statement  is  regarded 
by  the  directors  and  inves'tors  as  very 
reassuring,  as  at  the  time  the  company 
was  formed,  the  estimate  for  the  year 
was  placed  at  $5,000.(XX),  while  at  the 
above  rate  the  business  is  running  at 
$6,400,0(X)  the  year. 


Soldier  Papers  Hard  Pressed 

Ottawa,  Ont. — With  few  exceptions, 
Canadian  publications  started  shortly 
after  the  cessation  of  the  war,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  returned  soldiers,  have  found 
the  “going”  very  hard,  and  several  have 
been  forced  to  suspend.  Consequently, 
little  surprise  attaches  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Billets,  a  local  monthly,  is  be¬ 
ing  re-organized  on  a  broader  policy 
basis.  .This  publication  has  escaped  the 
fate  of  many  of  its  fellows,  but  now 
finds  it  necessary  to  make  itself  of  gen¬ 
eral  rather  than  class  appeal.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  R.  B.  Miller  and  K.  C. 
Maepherson  will  retain  a  substantial  in¬ 
terest  in  the  new  company. 


Ottawa  Bars  Indecent  Posters 

Ottwa,  Ont. — In  future  billboard  ad¬ 
vertising  here  will  have  to  strictly  “toe 
the  line.”  As  a  result  of  complaints  by 
local  women’s  organizations,  the  police 
have  instructed  the  bill-posters  to  refrain 
from  using  any  sheets  which  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  corrupt  morals. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  18,  1920 
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LEGION  OF  FRIENDS  HONOR  COL.  DOW 
ON  EIGHTirStH  BIRTHDAY 

Has  Owned  Portland  Express- Advertiser  for  38  Years — Also 
Banker,  Builder,  Engineer  and  Bricklayer 
for  Recreation 

By  N.  D.  COLCORD 

FREDERICK  XE.AL  DOW  has  been  lose,  without  regard  to  politics,  and  there 
engineer  of  the  Portland  Evening  has  never  been  an  instance  of  duress 
Express  since  it  pulled  out  of  the  round-  on  his  part  in  all  these  years,  rather 
house  38  years  ago.  He  attains  four-  has  he  striven  to  lead  by  the  persuasive 
score  years  December  23,  and  yet  in  element  and  educational  methods  and 
mind  and  body  is  as  a  man  in  the  very  he  grants  the  same  political  independence 
prime  of  life.  to  others  that  he  exacts  for  himself. 

This  daily  paper  in  the  far  east  state  Hence,  he  had  won  the  respect  of  those 
of  the  Union  has  achieved  well-rounded  differing  from  him  politically, 
success.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  Gen.  Neal  Dow -was  a  tanner,  a  man 
to  its  owner  and  it  is  a  credit  to  all  who  of  wealth,  a  Quaker,  prohibitionist.  Civil 
are  associated  with  it  in  any  capacity.  War  veteran,  twice  mayor,  chief  of  the 
This  daily,  with  three  editions  and  a  fire  department  and  an  abolitionist.  He 
clientele  which'  includes  southwestern  was  the  prohibition  pioneer  in  the  field 
and  central  Maine  and  ca.stern  New  of  legislation.  His  mental  and  physical 
Hampshire,  is  neither  the  pet  nor  hobby  vigor  carried  him  to  the  age  of  93,  and 
of  Col.  Dow,  but  it  is  his  favorite  in  the  he  entered  his  last  sleep  in  1897,  after 
many  enterprises  with  which  he  is  con-  being  confined  to  his  bed  but  three  days, 
nected  and  he  takes  great  pride  in  its  ^  c  , 

achievements.  He  has  shaped  its  edi-  New.p.per  Struggle, 

torial  policy  from  its  first  issue,  has  writ-  Endorsement  of  father  by  son  was 
ten  bushels  of  editorials  and  has  held  JQO  per  cent.  Especially  in  the  fight  for 
the  reins  alone  for  20  years.  Hence,  it  prohibition,  which  in  reality  had  ju.st 
has  come  to  be  known  as  Col.  Dow  s  jicfrun  when  Gen.  Dow  passed  away.  Col. 
paper.  Such  it  is  in  fact  and  in  fancy,'  Dow  took  up  the  weapons  that  fell  from 
and  yet  it  is  less  the  personal  organ  his  father’s  hands.  While  he  had  been 
than  is  instanced  throughout  the  land  an  activ'e  partner  in  the  newspaper  pub- 
where  a  single  owner  conducts  a  news-  fishing  enterprise  and  had  been  persist- 
paper  printing  enterprise.  Aside  from  gjit  in  his  opposition  to  nullification  of 
the  principles  he  advocates  steadfastly,  state  constitutional  prohibition  by  of- 
it  is  unprejudiced,  untrammeled.  ^  ficials  chosen  and  sworn  to  enforcement 

This  newspaper  came  into  being  to  of  the  laws,  he  had  been  hampered  to 
fill  a  long-felt  want,  to  promulgate  Re-  some  degree  by  the  influence  of  the  other 
publican  doctrines  vigorously  at  the  time  owners,  all  Republicans,  and  by  what 
of  the  Greenback  wave.  This  offshoot  deemed  party  policy.  He  never 

of  the  American  political  tree  waned  acquiesced,  never  compromised  his  be- 
and  finally  disappeared  after  weakening  iJefs,  but  was  outnumbered  in  his  fre- 
the  Republican  organization  in  New  Eng-  qu^nt  contests  to  force  public  and  Po¬ 
land  temporarily.  Maine  swung  back  ijtical  opinion  to  be  rid  of  the  hateful 
into  its  alignment  with  other  Republican  policy  of  preaching  prohibition  and 
states  the  same  year  that  the  Express  practicing  the  opposite, 
was  born.  Meantime,  the  Evening  Express  was 

Col.  Dow  was  a  Republican,  like  his  riot  a  prosperous  enterprise.  It  strug- 
fathcr,  Gen.  Neal  Dow,  father  of  the  gigj  along  and  never  was  free  from  com- 
Maine  prohibitory  law,  and  his  interest  petition,  during  the  first  of  its  career, 
in  politics  began  before  he  reached  his  from  the  Advertiser,  established  in  1785. 
majority.  .^bout  the  time  when  the  Express  was 

Started  in  Tanning  getting  a  firm  foothold,  a  third  after- 

„  .  •  .  ^  •  u  •  noon  daily,  the  Courier,  invaded  the 

He  went  into  the  tanning  business  c  u  .t,  ^  k  c 

,,,,  ®  .  •  field  that  was  insumcient  for  more  than 

with  his  father.  \Vhen  that  business  .  rr-  •  i  u  i  i  j 

,.  ^  j.  ■  1  .  u  two.  rinancial  backing  was  ample  and 

was  discontinued,  he  studied  law  and  be-  ..  ,  .  . 

u  ..1  >t  grew  apace,  lustv  youngster,  some- 

came  a  practicing  attorney.  He  then  .  ^  . 

turned  toward  a  commercial  career  and  _ 

has  rounded  out  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  busiest  kind  of  life,  the  domi¬ 
nating  personality  in  many  enterprises 
of  which  the  Express  is  but  one. 

Like  that  other  successful  Portland 

boy,  now  the  prominent  citizen  of  Phil-  I 

adelphia,  Cyrus  Hermann  Kotzschmar 
Curtis,  he  has  built  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  success  upon  his  ability  to 

choose  efficient,  energetic  and  loyal  sub-  Were  employers,  newspaper 

ordinates.  He  does  not  hector  or  quai-  publishers  or  not,  imbued  with 

rel  with  an  associate,  employe  or  sub-  the  same  sensible  regard  for 

ordinate  in  any  of  the  corporations  or  the  square  deal  as  Col.  Fred- 

institutions  with  which  is  is  connected  erick  Neal  Dow,  strikes  would 

Those  who  make  good  are  retained,  pro-  j,^.  negligible.  Were  publishers 

moted  and  well  patd.  Unfit  are  dropped  maintain  a  uniformly  high 

quietly.  He  supplies  tools  and  materials ;  .  j  j  i  •  .  i. 

the  workmanship  and  skill  of  the  other 

man  meastire  the  part  he  plays,  in  the  exert  ^  an  uplift  influence, 

newspaper  office,  bank,  gas  company,  penitentiaries  would  be  widely 
railroad  or  other  business  enterprises,  scattered.” 

big  or  little,  that  Col.  Dow  controls  or 
directs,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

He  is  respected  and  admired  by  the 
men  and  women,  the  boys  and  the  girls 
in  all  these  business  projects.  Col.  Dow 
is  a  Republican.  His  political  convic¬ 
tions  are  as  positive  as  the  rock  of  Gi¬ 
braltar.  Yet  scores  of  Democrats  are 

retained  in  these  enterprises,  win  or  _ 


what  saucy  and  of  a  type  that  won 
ephemeral  success. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  Darwin¬ 
ian  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
was  bound  to  apply.  It  was  true  to  evo¬ 
lution,  and  the  Express  absorbed  the 
Courier,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  also  the 
Sunday  Telegram.  This  was  in  1899, 
and  Col.  Dow  was  resolved  that  if  the 
burden  of  responsibility  was  mostly  his, 
he  was  entitled  to  the  credit  for  suc¬ 
cess  should  the  Express  ever  reach  that 
state.  Accordingly,  he  took  over  the 
interests  of  all  his  associates  in  the  cor¬ 
poration — and  this  included  obligations 
that  far  exceeded  the  intangible  value  of 
the  good-will. 

The  Turning  Point 

This  was  the  turning  point  and  almost 
the  starting  point  of  the  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  as  a  live  newspaper,  a  party  organ 
with  a  declaration  of  independence  in 
preface  and  a  personal  mouthpiece  when¬ 
ever  occasion  demanded.  Col.  Dow 
threw  the  full  weight  of  his  ability  into 
the  business  and  gradually  surrounded 
himself  with  trusted  captains,  lieuten¬ 
ants,  non-coms,  and  privates.  The  tide 
turned  and  rose  steadily.  It  has  reached 
what  may  be  considered  a  normal  level 
for  the  period  and  it  has  been  a  factor 
in  success  of  others  by  winning  the  fight 
for  its  own  existence. 

Every  day  that  Col.  Dow  is  in  the  city, 
he  is  among  the  earliest  arrivals  in  the 
newspaper  office,  12  Monument  Square, 
where  170  employes  earn  their  liveli¬ 
hood.  He  makes  a  survey  of  the  day’s 
work  prior  to  9  o’clock,  which  hour  finds 
him  at  his  desk  in  the  Casco-Mercantile 
Trust  Company,  of  which  he  is  presi¬ 
dent.  He  is  likely  to  return  to  the  of¬ 
fice  at  intervals  during  the  day,  and  he 
is  in  touch  until  the  last  edition  is  off 
the  press. 

Editorial  manuscript  is  scrutinized 
carefully,  because  a  careless  or  ambigu¬ 
ous  sentence  invariably  excites  comment, 
which  comes  to  his  ears,  and  this  calls 
“■or  systematic  effort  to  have  whatever 
is  published  on  that  page  run  parallel  to 
he  well-defined  policies  of  the  paper. 
News  copy  likewise  undergoes  such  re¬ 
vision  as  may  be  necessary  before  and 
rftcr  composition.  Col.  Dow  cannot 
tolerate  carelessness  or  indifference,  and 
while  he  does  not  expect  to  collect  a 
staff  of  essayists,  he  does  require  care  in 
p-eparation  of  copy  to  the  end  that  the 
tc-’der  may  be  assured  of  accuracy, 
c’cariiess  and  impartiality. 

While  he  assumed  the  burden  of  sole 


“Were  employers,  newspaper 
publishers  or  not,  imbued  with 
the  same  sensible  regard  for 
the  square  deal  as  Col.  Fred¬ 
erick  Neal  Dow,  strikes  would 
be  negligible.  Were  publishers 
to  maintain  a  uniformly  high 
standard  to  make  their  medi¬ 
ums  exert  an  uplift  influence, 
penitentiaries  would  be  widely 
scattered.” 


ownership  of  the  paper  in  1899,  which 
involved  what  many  regarded  as  a  haz¬ 
ardous  investment,  at  an  age  when  most 
business  men  begin  to  relinquish  rather 
than  assume  such  responsibilities,  it 
seems  to  have  nourished  rather  than  di¬ 
minished  his  powers.  He  is  never  heard 
to  express  any  sense  of  weariness  and 
never  complains  of  not  feeling  well.  If 
a  very  slight  illness  manifests  itself, 
he  stays  at  home  and  calls  his  physician. 
No  one  recalls  that  he  has  ever  wasted 
his  time  by  telling  people  his  personal 
troubles. 

Many  Sided  Actiritie* 

He  has  been  married  56  years,  and  his 
son,  William  H.  Dow,  is  manager  of  the 
Express,  and  his  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
Col.  William  C.  Eaton,  a  Portland  at¬ 
torney. 

Management  of  the  estate  of  his  father 
and  the  property  of  his  wife,  also,  calls 
for  daily  details,  much  real  estate  being 
held  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dow.  He  is 
boss  buil^r,  boss  painter,  chief  engineer 
and  head  bricklayer.  His  route  for  every 
day  includes  at  least  one  visit  to  the  lo¬ 
cation  where  a  construction  or  altera¬ 
tion  job  is  under  way.  He  is  liberal  in 
expenditures  and  his  tenants  find  him  a 
considerate  landlord. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  in  1880  and  a  dele¬ 
gate-at-large  in  1916,  and  has  held  im¬ 
portant  public  offices. 

Though  he  is  president  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Street  Railroad,  he  drives  his  own 
car,  coupe  or  touring,  and  has  been  a 
motorist  from  the  time  that  cars  proved 
that  they  would  run.  He  owned  an  ex¬ 
tensive  estate  of  300  acres  at  Dunstan, 
including  the  ancient  Bishop  Southgate 
mansion,  for  a  number  of  years  and  made 
the  nine  miles  to  and  from  town  in  fast 
time  whenever  occasion  demanded. 

Subordinates  Our  Personality 

He  is  Col.  Dow  to  all  who  know  him. 
No  one  ever  calls  him  Fred  or  Fred- 
trick — title  is  always  applied.  His  nat¬ 
ural  inclination  has  been  to  subordinate 
his  own  personality  in  his  endeavors, 
whether  political  or  commercial.  If  he 
could  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  promot¬ 
ing  a  worthy  or  preventing  an  imworthy 
candidate  or  policy,  he  was  content. 
Rather  than  be  in  the  limelight  he  would 
efface  himself  entirely  when  the  plaudits 
were  loudest,  congratulations  most  pro¬ 
fuse  and  jollification  unrestrained.  Full 
well  he  knew  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
veteran  campaigner  that  victory  is  the 
fruit  of  labor  and  the  conclusion  of  one 
campaign  has  always  meant  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next. 

Every  Evening  Express  employe  holds 
Col.  Dow  in  highest  .esteem.  Pay  en¬ 
velopes  have  always  been  distributed  reg¬ 
ularly,  wages  have  always  been  regu¬ 
lated  equitably,  Christmas  has  meant  a 
substantial  gift  for  years,  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  each  department  are  only 
for  reasonable  service.  While  he  is  be¬ 
ing  congratulated  on  attaining  the  age  of 
80,  one  and  all  regret  that  it  could  not 
he  changed  to  40.  Were  employers, 
newspaper  publishers  or  not,  imbued 
with  the  same  sensible  regard  for  the 
square  deal,  strikes  would  be  negligible. 
Were  publishers  to  maintain  a  uniformly 
high  standard,  to  make  their  mediums 
exert  an  uplift  influence,  penitentiaries 
would  be  widely  scattered. 

George  E.  Keith  Dead 

Boston. — George  E.  Keith,  president 
of  the  George  E.  Keith  Company,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Walk-Over  Shoes,  who  died 
December  9  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  gained 
world-wide  fame  by  his  advertising  and 
merchandising  methods.  The  trade¬ 
mark  of  his  company  is  known  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 


(x  -- 
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Miss  Emman  Snedeker,  an  employe 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  for  which 
Daly  reported  the  hearings,  testified  that 
a  search  had  been  made,  but  that  Daly’s 
shorthand  notes  of  the  hearings  could 
not  be  found. 

Henry  L.  Stoddard,  being  recalled, 
gave  further  details  of  his  work  for  the 
paper  under  the  Rumely  regime.  He 
said  that  the  most  important  difference 
l)etween  them  was  when  Rumely  re¬ 
fused  to  accede  to  his  suggestion  that 
the  flag  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
editorial  page.  He  had  made  such  a 
recommendation  in  a  letter  written  from 
Washington  on  April  1,  1917,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  United  States  became  a  bel¬ 
ligerent.  He  said  he  had  been  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  by  the  feeling  which 
was  made  clearly  manifest  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  all  sections  of  the  country  were 
determined  upon  war.  He  especially 
mentioned  the  West  and  the  South,  and 
said  that  the  sentiment  which  was  so 
obvious  in  Washington,  could  not  be  seen 
in  the  same  way  at  all  in  New  York. 
He  therefore  strongly  urged  that  Rume¬ 
ly  should  not  wait  to  declare  himself 
until  he  had  been  driven  in. 

Cartoonist  on  Stand 

On  cross-examination,  Mr.  Baldwin 
got  Mr.  Stoddard  to  identify  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Mail  of  April  3,  entitled 
“America’s  Decision  Is  Made,’’  which 
he  then  proceeded  to  read  to  the  jury 
himself,  until  Judge  Grubb  assured  him 
that  he  recalled  it  perfectly  as  one  of 
those  that  Dr.  Rumely  had  read.  That 
editorial  was  probably  written  on  the 
2nd,  the  day  Stoddard’s  letter  arrived. 
In  urging  the  jury  not  to  forget  the 
editorial,  Mr.  Baldwin  took  occasion  to 
remind  them  that  on  the  same  day  there 
was  a  partiotic  cartoon  by  Robert 
Brinkerhoff,  entitled,  “I  Am  Counting 
on  You,  Boys.’’  The  cartoonist  had 
also  been  a  witness  earlier  in  the  trial. 

(I  might  remark  parenthetically  that 
it  shows  what  a  confused  mass  of  wit¬ 
nesses  have  appeared  in  this  case,  that 
I  inadvertently  omitted  to  mention  Mr. 
Brinkerhoff  in  the  proper  place.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  not  due  to  any  prejudice, 
for  although  I  cannot  claim  any  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  him,  I  met  him 
frequently  at  the  period  in  question,  and 
dined  at  the  same  table  with  him  in  a 
certain  Italian  restaurant.) 


Clara  S'ielcken,  the  widow  of  Herman 
Sielcken,  the  “Coffee  King,”  whose 
money  is  alleged  to  have  purchased  the 
Mail.  Without  going  into  unnecessary 
detail,  her  testimony  was  to  the  effect 
that  she  never  heard  of  Dr.  Rumely 
until  two  years  after  the  alleged  pur¬ 
chase,  nor  did  she  ever  hear  of  such 
negotiations  as  had  been  testified  to  by 
members  of  the  law  firm  of  Hays,  Kauf- 
mann  &  Lindheim.  Such  testinicny  is 
of  course  negative,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  some  of  the  points  made 
had  considerable  strength.  Thus,  she 
declared  that  her  husband  did  little  or 
no  business  while  in  Germany,  being 
there  because  he  was  caught  there  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  was  prac¬ 
tically  retired,  and  was  ill  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  two  years  of 
his  life.  He  died  October  8,  1917,  from 
arteriosclerosis. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  direct  testimony 
which  Mrs.  Sielcken  gave  was  the  state¬ 
ment  that  in  1916,  when  he  wished  to 
buy  a  big  block  of  German  bonds,  he 
had  to  get  a  million  dollars  from  his 
partners  in  New  York.  She  also  stated, 
in  answer  to  questions,  that  she  was  her 
husband’s  residuary  legatee,  that  as  such 
she  at  present  holds  all  those  bonds,  and 
that  they  have  never  at  any  time  been 
pledged  to  anyone,  for  any  purpose. 

Now  the  bearing  of  all  that  is  on  the 
theory  of  the  defense  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  German  Government  means, 
including  the  wireless,  in  securing  money 
from  Sielcken,  because  of  the  British 
control  of  the  cables,  and  that  the  money 
for  the  pilrchase  of  the  Mail  really  came 
from  Sielcken  in  Germany.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  witness  admitted  that 
her  husband  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  talk  to  her  about  the  details  of  busi¬ 
ness  matters.  The  question  of  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  a  man  of  large  affairs  dis¬ 
cussing  his  business  with  a  young  wife, 
especially  when  that-  man,  despite  his 
American  citizenship,  was  certainly 
German,  is  surely  of  the  sort  that  juries 
must  pass  upon.  It  would  also  be  legiti¬ 
mate  to  consider  especially  as  to  whether 
such  a  man  would  be  likely  to  tell  a 
young  wife  of  the  investment  of  a.  vast 
amount  of  money,  from  motives  of  an¬ 
cestral  patriotism,  in  a  way  that  might 
seem  to  be  exceedingly  risky — in  other 
words,  practically  giving  away  money 
she  would  naturally  expect  to  inherit. 


Reports  to  Albert 

Frederick  Borgemeister,  one  of  the 
early  witnesses,  being  recalled,  identi¬ 
fied  a  report  to  the  Reichsbank  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  by  the  German  Fiscal 
Office  at  45  Broadway.  This  point 
was  made  by  the  Governmnet  as  being 
in  contradiction  of  a  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Albert  in  his  deposition,  previously 
read  in  evidence,  that  he  had  not  made 
reports  to  anyone — presumably  to  any 
official — in  Germany.  This  highly  tech¬ 
nical  point  was  to  a  certain  extent  off¬ 
set  by  the  statement  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Steuer  that  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  the  money  paid  out  for  the  Wil- 
helmina  or  her  cargo  of  foodstuffs,  as 
told  early  in  the  trial,  was  really  Ger¬ 
man  Embassy  money.  So  far  as  the 
ledger  shows,  it  was  money  sent  over 
by  the  Central  Einkaufsgesellschaft,  or 
Central  Purchasing  Agency,  which  was 
maintained  by  big  German  businessmen, 
but  of  course  under  Government  super¬ 
vision,  as  was  everything  in  Germany. 

Then  the  Government  called  a  wit¬ 
ness  whose  appearance  was  perhaps  the 
nearest  to  a  sensation  in  the  entire 
course  of  the  trial.  This  was  Mrs. 


Park  Named  for  Sielcken 

Mr.  Baldwin,  when  given  .a  chance  to 
cross-examine,  said  he  had  no  questions 
to  ask,  and  my  own  impression  was  that 
he  exhibited  entirely  sound  practical 
psychology  in  that  decision.  Mr. 
Steuer,  however,  who  is  unquestionably 
an  exceedingly  shrewd  lawyer,  took  the 
opposite  view,  and  cross-examined  at 
some  length.  He  was  scrupulously 
polite,  though,  in  phrasing  his  questions 
to  the  widow,  who  had  obviously  cre¬ 
ated  an  extremely  favorable  impression. 
He  brought  out  the  fact — previously 
taken  for  granted— ^that  the  bonds  pur¬ 
chased  in  1916  were  German  bonds,  that 
there  is  a  park  named  after  Mr.  Sielcken 
in  Baden-Baden,  where  they  lived  in 
Germany,  although  they  sometimes  went 
for  a  time  to  her  own  estate  near  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  that  there  is  no  such  park  or 
institution  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  he  had  taken  considerable  interest 
in  American  newspapers  and  their  work 
in  1914.  Mrs.  Sielcken,  who  speaks  Eng¬ 
lish  well,  said  that  she  was  German, 
but  became  American  on  her  marriage, 
which  was  in  October,  1913,  and  they 
had  to  register  as  Americans,  wherever 


they  went,  after  the  -war  began,  but  were 
not  treated  with  unpleasant  rigor. 

Mrs.  Sielcken  made  a  strikingly  hand¬ 
some  figure  on  the  stand.  She  had  been 
about  the  court  room  a  good  deal  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial,  and  had  heard  Kaufmann 
and  the  other  members  of  his  firm 
testify,  and  she  was  quite  sure  she  had 
never  seen  Kaufmann,  who  had  testified 
to  having  had  an  interview  with  Sielcken, 
before.  When  she  came  into  the  room 
Tuesday  she  showed  quite  a  statuesque 
beauty,  but  the  knowledge  of  her  com¬ 
ing  ordeal  evidently  worked  upon  her, 
for  when  she  took  the  stand  she  looked 
almost  tearful.  She  retained  perfect 
self-possession,  however,  and  gave  her 
testimony  in  clear,  low  tones,  and  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  evidence  of  confusion 
or  mental  stress.  The  fact  that  she  was 
to  appear  had  not  leaked  out  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  the  camera  brigade  was  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence.  Mrs.  Sielcken 
would  have  made  an  admirable  subject 
for  them,  too,  for  her  beauty  is  not 
limited  to  her  fine  complexion.  She  has 
a  lovely  profile,  with  regular  features 
that  would  “take”  well. 

Silent  but  eloquent  testimony  of  the 
effect  of  Mrs.  Sielcken’s  narrative  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  rapt  attention  given  by 
Mrs.  Rumely,  whose  amiable  smile  and 
gracious  manner  has  lightened  the  court 
room  through  the  long  trial.  With 
several  other  ladies,  friends  of  hers,  or 
as.sociatcd  with  the  two  co-defendant.', 
she  has  lent  color  to  the  rather  sombre 
room,  especially  as  they  were  generally 
occupied  with  embroidery  or  some  kind 
of  fancy-work.  But  all  the  time  that 
Mrs.  Sielcken  was  on  the  stand,  Mrs. 
Rumely,  her  work  laid  aside,  sat  with 
folded  hands,  and  her  gaze  fixed,  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  intermission,  on  the  face 
of  the  witness. 

Sielcken  Loyal  to  U.  S. 

Mrs.  Sielcken  was  on  the  stand  for 
some  time  again  on  Wednesday,  finish¬ 
ing  up  various  details  of  her  story.  She 
declared  that  her  husband  had  always 
been  loyal  to  the  United  States,  right  up 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  regarded  New 
York  as  his  home,  and  contributed 
largely  to  various  charities  here.  When 
they  left  here  for  Germany  in  1914,  the 
trip  was  made  for  Mr.  Siclcken’s  health, 
tmd  they  still  retained  their  apartment 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  which  they  re¬ 
garded  as  their  home.  Indeed,  although 
forced  by  the  war  to  remain  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Mr.  Sielcken  kept  up  his  lease 
of  the  apartment  right  up  to  1917,  when 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  took  pos¬ 
session. 

Several  other  witnesses,  also  called  by 
the  Government  in  rebuttal,  followed 
Mrs.  Sielcken  on  the  stand,  and  were 
used  in  the  effort  to  back  up  her  testi¬ 
mony.  The  first  of  these  was  Thorleif 
S.  B.  Nielsen,  who  for  some  thirty  years 
worked  for  Mr.  Sielckcn’s  ^firm,  known 
as  Crossman  &  Sielcken,  although  Mr. 
Crossman  was  dead  and  Mr.  Sielcken 
was  practically  the  whole  establishment. 
In  later  years  Mr.  Nielsen  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  a  partnership,  and  he  was  in 
confidential  relations  with  his  chief.  In 
1915  and  again  in  1916  he  went  over  to 
Germany  to  see  Mr.  Sielcken,  and  to 
consult  him  about  the  affairs  of  the 
house.  In  the  latter  year  he  found  him 
much  broken,  and  when  he  attempted  to 
discuss  business,  he  did  not  get  very  far. 
He  observed  a  marked  loss  of  memory 
on  Mr.  Sielcken’s  part,  and  inability  to 
concentrate  his  mind  on  any  subject  for 
more  than  a  few  moments.  The  essen¬ 
tial  featre  of  Mr.  Nielsen’s  testimony 
was  like  that  of  Mrs.  Sielcken,  wholly 
negative,  but  nevertheless  of  importance 
because  of  his  confidential  relations.  He 
testified  in  the  most  comprehensive  way 
that  he  had  never  heard  a  word  from 


Mr.  Sielcken  about  his  having  advanced  ■ 
money  for  the  purchase  of  the  Mail,  and  ; 
h4j>J)iCt  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  i  - 
aiiy  such  thing. 

Then  Mr.  Baldwin  gave  a  very  pretty 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  skilful 
lawyer  often  gets  an  unwilling  witness 
to  admit  things  which  he  at  first  denies. 

Mr.  Baldwin  asked  a  lot  of  questions 
about  how  Curt  H.  Reisinger  went  to 
work  for  the  firm  late  in  1912,  following 
his  graduation  from  Harvard.  Mr. 
Reisinger  is  a  grandson  of  Mrs.  Busch, 
and  the  lawyer  intimated  that  his  salary 
was  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence 
to  him.  But  the  witness  knew  practically 
nothing  about  the  young  man  except  as 
en  employee.  He  did  not  even  known  that 
Reisinger  married  “Baby”  McKee,  the 
granddaughter  of  President  Benjamin 
Harrison,  who  achieved  worldwide  fame 
by  being  born  in  the  White  House.  So 
the  witness  had  to  admit  that  his  “con¬ 
fidential”  knowledge  of  Mr.  Sielcken  ex¬ 
tended  only  to  affairs  of  the  firm.  But 
still  he  refused  to  admit  that  Mr. 
Sielcken  was  especially  reticent,  as  the 
lawyer  strove  to  prove. 

Getting  a  Witness  Sore 

Now  Mr.  Baldwin  does  not  look  the 
least  bit  Mephistophelian — indeed  he  ap¬ 
pears  well-fed,  comfortable,  and  good- 
natured — but  he  started  in  delibera'tely  to 
irritate  the  witness.  He  asked  about 
his  present  firm  of  Sorenson  &  Nielsen, 
and  assumed  that  it  was  the  successor 
of  Oossman  &  Sielcken.  This  the  wit¬ 
ness  modestly  deprecated,  saying  merely 
that  it  was  organized  after  the  big  man’s 
death.  Then  the  lawyer  put  a  variety 
of  questions — some  of  them  far  from 
flattering  in  their  implications — and  he 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  made  divers 
remarks  to  a  former  associate  named 
Evans,  about  Mr.  Sielcken's  remarkable 
reticence.  Mr.  Niel.sen  declared  iiidig- 
nantly  that  he  didn’t  even  know  any 
such  man,  and  never  could  have  said 
anything  of  the  kind.  But  the  lawyer 
kept  on  blandly,  repeating  the  same 
things  over  and  over  again,  with  slight 
variations,  until  he  got  the  witness  good 
and  hot.  Then  he  put  the  question  as 
to  whether  he  had  not  once  told  some¬ 
body  or  other  that  “Sielcken  could  keep 
a  secret  better  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew.”  The  witness,  impatient  and  an¬ 
noyed,  blurted  out,  “I  don’t  know 
whether  I  ever  said  it,  but  it’s  quite 
true.” 

Sielcken  the  Silent 

The  cross-examination  ended  right 
there.  The  comfortable  but  wily. lawyer 
had  secured  from  the  witness  that  Mr. 
Sielcken  knew  mighty  well  how  to  hold 
his  tongue,  and  he  concluded  with  some 
innocent  remarks  that  were  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  remind  the  jury  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  had  his  own  good  reasons  for 
wanting  the  purchase  of  the  Mail  kept 
secret. 

The  Government  sought  further  cor¬ 
roboration  by  calling  Eugene  Smith,  who 
was  one  of  Sielcken’s  lawyers ;  Walter 
F.  Blake,  a  bookkeeper  for  the  firm  who 
went  to  Germany  with  Nielsen;  William 
Judd,  an  executor  under  Sielcken’s  will, 
and  Curt  H.  Reisinger.  The  first  two 
gave  the  desired  negative  testimony  all 
right,  but  on  cross-examination  the  other 
two  gave  certain  information  not  at  all 
desired  by  the  prosecution. 

Young  Reisinger  told  of  receiving  a  i 
confidential  wireless  message  from 
Sielcken  on  March  29,  1917,  asking  him 
to  personally  represent  him  and  look 
after  his  affairs.  The  widow  had  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  merchant  was  confined  to 
his  bed  from  the  spring  of  1917  until  1 
his  death  the  following  October,  so  it  1 
may  be  presumed  that  when  he  sent  the  1 
message  he  felt  that  his  end  was  drawing  1 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  SLUG-II 


The  Run-Around 

Presents  No  Problem  to  the  Linotype 


The  run-around,  a  bugbear  in  the  one-type-at-a-time  shop,  presents  no 
problem  to  the  Linotype,  which  quickly  sets  each  required  line  to  its 
correct  measure  and  delivers  the  job  in  solid  slugs  that  make  for  security, 
ease,  and  swiftness  in  all  subsequent  manipulations 
of  make-up  and  lock-up. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company 


This  advertisement,  including  border  ornaments,  is  composed  entirely  of  Linotype  material 
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NOTES  OF  THE  AD  AGENTS 


U  F.  THOMPSON  has  retired  from 
the  advertising  agency  of  Sweet, 
Thompson  &  Phelps,  Chicago,  to  Income 
service  manager  of  the  Boot  &  Shoe  Re¬ 
corder,  Boston.  M.  S.  Sweet  and  N.  J. 
Phelps  will  continue  the  business  of  the 
agency  under  the  name  of  Sweet  & 
Phelps. 

Benjamin  M.  Dale  has  joined  the 
Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company,  Chicago, 
as  an  illustrator  and  executive. 

George  A.  Deatel,  head  of  the  Deatel 
Advertising  Service,  Baltimore,  was  a 
visitor  to  New  York  last  week. 

J.  A.  Laporte,  first  vice-president  of 
the  Montreal  Publicity  Association,  has 
just  returned  to  Canada  with  his  fathe'r. 
Sir  Hormisdas  Laporte,  after  a  three 
months’  tour  of  Europe. 

C.  W.  Murphy  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  Dauchy  Company,  New 
York.  He  was  for  several  years  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  and  advertising  for  Ameri¬ 
can  firms  in  Latin-.\merican  countries 
and  has  published  a  monthly  magazine  at 
Mexico  City. 

Walter  H.  H.  Stevens  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  art  director  of  the  Dea¬ 
tel  Advertising  Service,  Baltimore. 

Martin  J.  Weir,  for  three  years  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Republican,  has  joined  the 
organization  of  the  Swisher  Advertising 
Service,  Scranton. 

John  S.  Boyd,  of  Washington,  Incf, 
and  W.  L.  Davidson,  of  New  York,  have 
been  added  to  the  force  of  Hoyt’s  Ser¬ 
vice,  Inc.  Mr.  Davidson  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  merchandising  department. 
Mr.  Boyd  will  be  sent  to  the  Cleveland 
office  of  Ho>-t’s  Service,  after  training  in 
New  York.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale 
University,  has  edited  a  country  news¬ 
paper,  and  been  associated  with  the 
Capper  Farm  Journal. 

H.  P.  Josl>n  has  joined  the  Chicago 
staff  of  the  Fred  M.  Randall  Company. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Critchfield  and 
Rankin  Agencies,  and  w'as  advertising 
manager  for  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
wholesale. 

An  advertising  agency  to  specialize  in 
financial  and  industrial  accounts  has  been 
incorporated,  with  offices  in  the  Engi¬ 
neers’  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by 
Norman  Kirchbaum  and  Carr  Liggett, 
'ormerly  executives  of  the  Brett  Asso¬ 
ciates,  advertising  counsel.  The  firm  is 
called  the  Kirchbaum-Liggett  Company. 

Wallace  Crawford,  formerly  manager 
of  the  production  department  of  the  Sos- 
land  .\dvertising  Agency,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  is  now  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Oklahoma  Farmer, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Walter  H.  H.  Stevens  has  been  made 
assistant  art  director  of  the  Deatel  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  Baltimore. 

Ralph  E.  Roeschlaub,  recently  re¬ 
signed  from  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  and  joined  the  staff  of  Smith  & 
Ferris,  Los  Angeles. 

Frederick  F.  Roeding,  formerly  with 
I-aport  &  Austin,  has  formed  the  Em¬ 
pire  Advertising  Service  in  New  York. 

Morris  A.  Osborn,  who  has  been  with 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company’s  publicity  department, 
has  become  copy  chief  of  the  Stires-Con- 
ner  Company,  Pittsburgh. 

Carl  W.  Lemmon  has  joined  the  Bott 
Advertising  Agency,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
as  head  of  the  rate  department.  Mr. 


Lemmon  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
editors  of  the  Watch  On  the  Rhine,  a 
newspaper  published  in  Germany  by  the 
3d  Division  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

John  Butler,  formerly  with  Lord  & 
Thomas,  Chicago,  is  now  with  the  copy 
staff  of  the  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Com¬ 
pany  of  that  city. 

Miss  C.  H.  Sachs,  who  was  recently 
with  Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  New  York, 
is  now  with  Evans  &  Barnhill,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  as  space  buyer. 

First  prize  at  the  Advertising  Ex¬ 
hibition,  held  in  London  recently  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Thirty  Club,  was 
won  by  the  exhibit  of  the  William  H. 
Rankin  Company,  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  Rankin  booth  showed  speci¬ 
men  newspaper,  magazine,  farm  paper, 
theater  program,  export,  house  organ 
and  direct-mail  campaigns,  and  com¬ 
prised  over  LSO  separate  advertisements. 
It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  next  Inter¬ 
national  Advertising  Exhibition  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  in  1921. 

All  the  Boston  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  have  voted  to  extend  recognition  as 
an  advertising  agent  to  Daniel  E.  Paris, 
80  Boylston  street,  Boston. 

John  W.  E.  Service  is  leaving  A. 
McKim,  Ltd.,  after  being  in  the  copy 
and  art  departments  at  Toronto  and 
Montreal  for  five  years,  to  go  to  Los 
Angeles  to  take  up  similar  work. 

Fred  Hamlin  has  resigned  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Advertise  Georgia 
Enterprise,  and  has  joined  the  Calvin 
Stanford  Advertising  Agency,  Atlanta. 

Arthur  C.  Doornbos,  who  has  been 
with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  has  acquired  stock  in  this 
agency  and  is  now  a  director  and  vice- 
president. 

The  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  has  admitted  three  new 
members;  Baxter  Advertising  Company, 
Kansas  City;  Homer  McKee  Company, 
Inc.,  Indianapolis,  and  Southwestern 
Advertising  Company,  Oklahoma  Citv, 
Okla. 


NEW  SELLING  METHODS  NEEDED 


NEWSPRINT 

PAPER 

(Scandinavian) 

BANK  GUARANTEE 
FURNISHED  COVERING 
FULFILLMENT  CONTRACT 

Write  for  Pricea  and  S2unplee 

STORM  &  BULL,  he. 

114  LIBERTY  ST. 

NEW  YORK 

Phone  Rector  85<3-8SC4 


Next  Year  Will  Call  for  Beat  Thought 
in  Buaineas  and  Advertising 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Boston. — The  Pilgrim  Publicity  As¬ 
sociation  entertained  70  new  members  at 
their  last  week’s  meeting  at  the  City 
Club  with  President  George  Frolich  in 
the  chair.  The  speaker  of  the  day,  A. 
E.  Greenleaf  of  the  Greenleaf  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  gave  an  optimistic  talk  on 
“The  Business  Outlook  for  1921.”  He 
said  that  the  question  had  been  discussed 
by  the  master  minds  of  the  day  until  it 
almost  seemed  the  subject  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted. 

He  pictured  the  process  of  depression 
beginning  with  the  hypothetical  failure 
of  a  bank  and  the  consequent  spirit  of 
panic  driving  people  in  all  directions, 
and  to  the  banks  for  money,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  refused  to  pay  their 
own  bills.  “We  all  know  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  injured  in  a  business  ‘fire’ 
is  not  equal  to  the  number  hurt  in  try¬ 
ing  to  get  out,”  said  he. 

“I  foresee  in  1921  a  greater  demand 
on  intelligence,  resources  and  equip¬ 
ment;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  selling 
plans  and  methods  of  yesterday  will  be 
as  weak  and  ineffective  today  as  is  the 
pop-gun  in  the  hands  of  a  hunter. 

“In  1921  we  will  discover  modern 
civilization  more  merciless  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  great  American  public  will 
scrutinize  more  closely  than  before  the 


purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  while 
the  manufacturer  will  also  scrutinize  hij 
expenditures  all  along  and  down  the  lioe 
to  make  his  advertising  bring  more  re¬ 
turns  for  his  dollar,  until  he  traces  the 
responsibility  to  us  gentlemen  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  profession.” 


Mt.  Vernon  Examiner  Personnel 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. — The  Daily  Ex- 
aminer,  the  new  afternoon  daily  sold 
here  for  the  first  time  December  10,  has 
completed  its  staff  personnel,  as  follows; 
Managing  editor,  Leo  Friedman;  circa- 
lation  manager,  Harold  Schneider 
sports  editor,  Guy  T.  S'te?vart ;  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Sidney  Maurice  Hughes;  societ) 
editor,  Margaret  Foldes;  church  editor, 
Mary  Coleman ;  telegraph  editor,  George 
Barry;  business  manager,  Joseph  Hol¬ 
lander;  assistant  business  manager, 
Emanuel  Hart.  George  Conklin  is  a 
member  of  the  general  staff.  The  Ex 
aminer,  for  the  time  being,  is  printed  at 
the  Markey  Press,  in  the  Bronx,  and  ii 
brought  here  by  automobile  every  after 
noon. 


Editor  Pleads  Not  Guilty 

Kingston,  R.  L— Frank  W.  Dewey, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Westerly- 
Times,  entered  a  plea  of  not  guilty 
when  arraigned  before  Judge  Sumner 
in  the  superior  court  here  last  week, 
the  charge  of  having  criminally  libelled 
Fred  T.  Mitchell,  a  patrolman  of 
Westerly. 


Ontario  Sawmill  Cut  Lower 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Shortage  of  logs  and 
low  water  combined  to  make  the  local 
sawmill  season  shorter  than  usual,  the 
majority  of  the  mills  having  concluded 
their  operations.  In  almost  all  cases  the 
cut  was  considerably  below  that  of  last 
year. 


Honor  Montreal  Gazette  Heroes 

.Montreal. — The  Gazette  recently  un¬ 
veiled  a  bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  the 
members  of  its  staff  who  were  killed  in 
the  war  and  in  honor  of  those  who 
served.  Fifty  names  are  inscribed  on  the 
tablet  and  eleven  are  listed  as  killed. 


HENRY  JAY  STEPHENS 

Henry  Stephens  de¬ 
cided  to  enter  the  ad¬ 


vertising 
while  still 
western 
Therefore, 


•  profession 
at  North- 
University, 
it  was  not 


strange  that  he  entered 
a  Chicago  printing  es¬ 
tablishment  to  get  ex¬ 
perience  and  it  was 
but  natural  for  him  to 
organize  the  Junior 
Advertising  Club  of 
Chicago,  because  his 
heart  was  in  that  kind 
of  work. 

.After  doing  aero¬ 
plane  service  in  Eu¬ 
rope  during  the  War, 
he  returned  to  join  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company.  He  is  now 
associated  with  us  in 
our  Chicago  Office  and 
I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  him  there. 


Syracuse  Post 
Standard 

The  big  newspaper  in 
Syracuse,  judged  from 
any  standpoint,  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising  volume 
or  prestige  is  the  Post 
Standard. 

It  has  5000  more  circu¬ 
lation  than  any  other 
Syracuse  newspaper. 

Needless  to  say  it  car¬ 
ries  more  advertising 
than  any  other  Syracuse 
newspaper.  It  is  the  one 
newspaper  with  which  an 
advertiser  can  “blanket” 
Central  and  Northern 
New  York. 
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— of  what  avail 


is  the  finest  consumer  copy  in 
the  world  if  the  message  is  scat¬ 
tered  where  the  goods  are  not 
on  sale? 


^  Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

EtUbllsbed  1888 

Publishers’  Representatives 


Chicago 
Kansas  City 


New  York 


Atlanta 
San  Francisco 


Number  50  of  a  Series 
We  have  a  reputation  for  accuracy, 
enthusiasm  without  exaggeration,  and 
an  experience  qualifying  us  as  sales¬ 
men. 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 
15  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City 
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EASY  TALK 

By  PHILIP  R.  DILLON 


Is  It  Right  to  Say  “Recrudescence” 
of  Puritanism? — As  is  well  known,  Dr. 
Harry  L.  Bowlby,  of  New  York,  is  gen¬ 
eral  secretary  of  The  Lord’s  Day  Al¬ 
liance,  and  Mr.  Ferguson  is  the  state 
secretary  for  New  York.  The  New 
York  World  sent  a  reporter  to  the  Al¬ 
liance  headquarters  to  interview  Dr. 
Bowlby.  He  did  so.  The  published  ar¬ 
ticle  showed  that  the  reporter  engaged 
in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Bowlby  and 
Mr  Ferguson  over  the  meaning  of  “re- 
crudesence.”  Here  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  World  article : 

“Dr.  Bowlby  was  told  that  the  World’s 
policy  was  to  oppose  legislation  that 
brought  about  a  recrudescence  of  the 
Puritan  Sabbath. 

“Mr.  Ferguson,  the  state  secretary, 
•wanted  to  know  why  the  reporter  used 
the  word  ‘recrudescence.’  The  reporter 
told  him,  and  then  Mr.  Ferguson  said: 
‘What  does  recrudescence  mean?’  The 
reimrter  told  Mr.  Ferguson.  Messrs. 
Funk  &  W’agnalls  were  brought  into 
the  room,  and  Mr.  Ferguson  said  tri¬ 
umphantly  : 

“ ‘See  that!  It  says  here  in  the  diction¬ 
ary  ;  “Recrudescence,  the  reopening  of 
a  wound  or  sore.” 

“The  reporter  went  around  and,  lean¬ 
ing  over  Mr.  Ferguson’s  shoulder, 
pointed  out  that,  figuratively,  the  word 
meant  a  reappearance  or  a  return.” 

J  was  disappointed  in  reading  the 
above.  Why  did  the  reporter  emascu¬ 
late  his  “recrudescence”  and,  in  effect, 
go  back  on  the  frank  attitude  of  the 
W^'orld,  which  plainly  holds  that  the 
comeback  of  Puritanism  is  a  breaking 


out  of  an  old  sore,  and  tiot  a  mere  neu¬ 
tral  “reappearance”  or  “return”?  No 
doubt  Mr.  Bowlby  uses  the  word  “re¬ 
naissance”  to  figuratively  ,  indicate  the 
revival  of  the  Puritan  Sunday.  W^hen 
a  bad  condition  returns,  it  is,  figurative¬ 
ly,  a  “recrudescence.”  When  a  gladsome 
condition  comes  back,  it  is.  figuratively, 
a  “renaissance”  (literally  meaning  mw 
birth ) .  I  often  notice  the  wrong  usage 
of  “recrudescence”  in  newspapers. 

Morality  Mercenaries. — We  are  get¬ 
ting.  in  these  days,  an  abundance  of 
what  might  be  called  Morality  News,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Economic  News 
(including  War)  and  Speculative  News 
( including  biography,  science,  art,  sports, 
etc.)  :  these  categories  are  arbitrary, 
just  as  the  sorting  of  civilized  men  into 
Heroes.  Tommies,  Sponges  and  Dubs 
would  be  arbitrary. 

There  is  obviously  a  greater  degree 
of  emotive  force  in  morality  news  than 
in  cither  of  the  other  two  categories. 
Naturally  so,  since  morality  comes  of 
the  ple.xus  of  emotion,  while  economic 
news  and  speculative  news  grow  out 
of  tlte  ititellect  and  appeal  to  the  in¬ 
tellect. 

I  am  thinking  just  now  of  the  re- 
crudescetice  of  the  theory  of  theocracy, 
and  its  introductory  expression  by  the 
morality  mercenaries.  Theocraticals 
have  always  opposed  layman  leadership 
in  morality.  The  Egyptian,  Babylonian. 
Hebrew,  and  Carthaginian  priests  were 
powerful  enough  to  destroy  all  such  lay¬ 
men,  or  “outsiders.”  Jesus  was  an  “out¬ 
sider”  to  the  Hebrew  theocratic  ma¬ 
chine."  Their  power  was  less  in  Greece 
atid  Rome,  yet  strong  enough  to  bring 
about  the  death  of  Socrates. 

The  great  enemy  of  the  modern  theo- 
cratical  is  the  secular  tiewspaper.  The 
editor  has  invaded  the  field  of  the  pulpit 
preacher.  Those  theocraticals  who  open¬ 


ly  or  secretly  feel  themselves  a  caste, 
seek  to  destroy  the  secular  editor  who, 
they  know,  has  taken  from  them  a  great 
part  cf  the  morality  leadership  which 
they  formerly  held  exclusively  and  in 
supremacy.  They  would  begin  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  Sunday  newspaper.  After 
that,  their  mercenaries  would  be  sent 
against  the  week-day  newspaper. 

There  were  very  few  intellectuals 
outside  the  priest  caste  in  ancient  Egypt, 
.\ssyria,  Babylon,  Phoenicia,  Carthage 
and  Judea.  There  were  more  layman 
intellectuals  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
so  the  thcoeratical  caste  in  these  na¬ 
tions  that  sought  to  rule  by  civil  law 
was  not  able  to  establish  itself  abso¬ 
lutely. 

The  Puritan  ministers  were  almost  the 
only  intellectuals  among  the  early  col¬ 
onists  of  New  England.  It  was  inevit¬ 
able  that  they  should  lead  in  civics  and 
manners  as  well  as  in  religion.  As  the 
number  of  layman  intellectual  grew,  the 
ministers’  powers  in  civics  and  manners 
declined. 

The  steady  rise  of  journalism  marks 
the  steady  decline  of  theocracy  in 
.America. 

Seek  Kansas  Senate  Post 

Topeka,  Kan. — Two  well  known  Kan¬ 
sas  newspaper  men  are  candidates  for  the 
same  office — clerkship  of  the  Kansas 
State  Senate.  They  are  Walter  Johnson 
and  .Arthur  S.  McNay.  Mr.  Johnson  was 


at  one  time  editor  of  the  Topeka  CapiJ 
He  is  now  executive  clerk  of  the  U.  1 
Senate.  He  was  at  one  time  clerk  J 
the  State  Senate.  The  other  candidate] 
Mr.  McNay,  editor  of  the  Galena  r] 
publican.  He  was  connected  with  u 
State  Senate  two  years  ago. 


Join  Austin  American  Staff 

Austin,  Tex. — John  Malloy,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Evenii] 
Journal,  and  recently  with  the  ChicafJ 
Daily  News,  has  been  appointed  ne 
editor  of  the  Austin  American.  Jose 
I.  Leigh,  formerly  composing  roo 
foreman  of  the  Chicago  News,  and  t 
two  years  superintendent  of  the  Chica 
American,  has  been  appointed  produ 
tion  manager  and  mechanical  superit 
tendent  of  the  Austin  American.  Eigi 
new  machines  have  been  ordered  I 
this  paper  from  the  Mergenihaler  Line 
type  Company.  The  first  machine  ha 
been  installed  and  other  machines  at 
expected  to  be  in  place  before  the  Chrisi 
mas  holidays. 

Palm  Beach  Post  Reported  Sold 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — It  is  unde: 
.stood  that  J.  L.  Earman,  publisher  of  th 
VX’est  Palm  Beach  Post  will  retire  frui 
newsitaper  work  January  1,  and  tlw 
Donald  Herbert  Conkling,  at  prefer 
managing  editor  of  the  paper,  is  nego 
tiating  for  its  purchase. 


The  Publishers  of  the 

Kansas  City 
Post 


Announce 

the  Appointment  of 

LORENZEN  and 
THOMPSON,  Inc. 

WITH  OFFICES  AT 

PEOPLES  GAS  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 

19  WEST  44TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

as  their 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
in  the  National  Advertising  Field 


The  circulation  of  The  Kansas  City  Post  for  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1920,  ttw.?  aj  follows: 

Average  daily  circulation .  155,289 

Average  Sunday  circulation .  165,520 


t.  Louis  and 

TerritoiT^ 


The  Bureau  of  Merchandising  and 
Promotion  of  the  St.  Louis  Star  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  aid  in  securing  distribution,  job¬ 
ber  and  broker  connections,  market  an¬ 
alyses  and  check-ups.  Write  for  the 
pamphlet — “St.  Louis  and  Its  Retail 
Market.”  It  contains  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  this  great  market. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

National  Advertisinjr  Representatives 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

Chicago  I’hiladelphia  New  York 

Don’t  say  “Paper”— say  “STAR” 

Trade  Mark  Registered 


. . . 
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Now  It  Is  a 

Republican  Newspaper 
That  Leads  Nebraska 

A  big  change  has  occurred  in  Nebraska;  in  politics  and  among  newspapers.  Former  yard¬ 
sticks  for  measuring  newspaper  influence  in  Nebraska  may  be  thrown  away.  They  are  out-of-date  unless 
they  bear  the  1920  mark. 

For  twelve  years  Nebraska  has  given  its  presidential  vote  to  the  Democratic  party.  This  year 
Nebraska  kept  step  with  the  great  majority  of  its  sister  states  and  swung  to  the  Republican  column  with 
a  majority  of  127,890. 

In  Omaha  the  three  daily  newspapers  lined  up  on  the  Harding-Cox  campaign  as  follows: 


THE  OMAHA  BEE  ■ 

THE  WORLD -HERALD 
THE  DAILY  NEWS  - 


HARDING 

COX 

cox 


Each  of  the  three  newspapers  waged  a  most  active  campaign  for  its  favorite  candidate.  The  Omaha  Bee, 
while  not  for  a  moment  claiming  credit  for  the  Republican  victory,  is  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  changing  the  majority  of 
the  City  of  Omaha,  the  C  ounty  of  Douglas,  and  the  State  of  Nebraska,  from  the  Democratic  to  the  Republican  Column. 

The  official  canvass  of  the  vote  of  Nebraska  cast  at  the  recent  election  has  just  been  completed.  The  official 
vote  for  the  last  four  presidential  elections  shows  as  follows: 


Republican 

Democratic 

Progreoive 

Plurality 

1920 

247,498 

119,608 

1 2 7,890  -  Republican 

1916 

.  117,771 

158,827 

41,056  -  Democratic 

1912 

54,029 

109,008 

72,614 

36,394  -  Democratic 

1908 

126,997 

131,099 

4,102  -  Democratic 

Newspaper  Leadership  Changes 

Nebraska  is  again  Republican — as  it  was  for  nearly  half  a  century  prior  to  1908.  And  Nebraska’s  newspaper 
leadership  again  is  being  achieved  by  The  Omaha  Bee — the  newspaper  which  held  undisputed  sway  from  1871  to  1908  as 
the  premier  newspaper  of  this  territory. 

The  Omaha  Bee,  under  its  new  ownership  and  management,  is  different  from  any  newspaper  published  in 
Nebraska.  Its  steady  growth  in  circulation,  advertising  and  reader  confidence  shows  appreciation  of  the  efforts  to  give 
Nebraska  and  Western  Iowa  a  first-class  newspaper.  This,  plus  the  prestige  of  political  affiliation  with  the  dominant  party 
— national  and  local — means  a  new  newspaper  leadership. 

THE  Omaha  Bee 

NELSON  B.  UPDIKE, 

Own«r  and  Publuhar 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

PRUDDEN,  KING  &  PRUDDEN,  INC. 

Chicago  New  York  Boston 

Steger  Building  286  Fifth  Avenue  Globe  Building 

PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVE 

R.  J.  BIDWELL, 

742  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Boston 

Globe  Building 
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A  New  Wire  Service  foi  ! 


will  be  established  on  January  15th 


with  a  staff  of  stars  who  will  cover  every  field  of  ii  c 


1 


National  Affairs  Covered  by  Two  Star  Reporters  of  Long  Experience 
at  Washington — Robert  T.  Small  and  Elizabeth  Miner  King 


Sports  Both  Professional  and  Amateur,  by  Two  Nationally  Known 
Experts  in  Every  Branch  of  Athletics — Lawrence  Perry  and  Walter 

Camp 


Europe’s  Struggles  and  Achievements  Accurately  Pictured  by  a 
Clear-Headed  American  Newspaperman — William  Ivy 


A  10,000  WORD  NEWS  REPORT 


Robert  T.  Small 


Lawrence  Perry 


For  fourteen  years  the  star  reporter  of  The  Associated 
Press  covering  every  big  story  from  Thaw  trial  to  the 
western  battlefront  and  writing  the  “leads”  on  most  of  the 
political  conventions  in  recent  years  will  write  a  national 
dispatch  covering  news  developments  either  at  Marion  or 
Washington.  His  travels  with  Roosevelt  and  Taft  have 
equipped  him  with  an  extraordinary  acquaintance  with  the 
men  in  the  Republican  party  who  will  be  the  main  sources 
of  news  in  the  coming  months.  He  is  one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  graphic  writers  in  American  journalism. 


One  of  the  ablest  sporting  writers  in  America  and  one 
of  the  best  posted  on  all  varieties  of  professional  sport  from 
prize-fighting  to  baseball.  He  is  a  news-getter.  He  writes 
sporting  news  in  a  style  that  is  readable  and  distinctive. 
He  will  write  a  news  dispatch  covering  the  field  of  pro¬ 
fessional  sport  with  just  the  background  of  gossip  and  per¬ 
sonality  that  will  add  materially  to  the  quality  of  your 
Sunday  sporting  page.  Lawrence  Perry  dispatches  are  dis¬ 
tinctive  because  he  lives  in  the  atmosphere  of  sports  all  the 
year  around.  He  get*  the  intimate  touch  that  is  needed  to 
make  readers  feel  they  are  getting  the  real  background  of 
sporting  events  whether  it  is  the  turf,  or  the  diamond,  or 
the  prize  ring  that  he  is  writing  about. 


Elizabeth  Miner  King 


Walter  Camp 


who  has  covered  the  legislature  at  Albany  and  Congress  at 
Washington  for  the  New  York  Evening  'Post  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  political  reporters  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  prominent  politician  recently  said :  “She  is  the 
only  woman  I  know  who  understands  and  writes  of  na¬ 
tional  politics  as  well  as  a  man.”  Yet  her  viewpoint  is 
that  of  a  woman  and  it  will  be  the  woman’s  viewpoint  on 
national  affairs  which  will  be  stressed  in  her  dispatches. 


Not  merely  an  authority  on  football  but  an  all-round  writer 
on  college  and  amateur  sports.  He  will  write  a  news  dis¬ 
patch  embracing  the  many  branches  of  amateur  athletics 
in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Mr.  Camp  writes  of  track  ath¬ 
letics,  basketball,  wrestling,  tennis,  baseball,  golf,  and  row¬ 
ing.  His  timely  dispatches  will  include  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  college  athletics  whether  they  be  changes  in  the 
football  rules  or  the  inroads  which  the  professionals  have 
made  into  amateur  sport — you  will  always  be  able  to  count 
on  a  newsy  dispatch  by  the  best  known  of  American  ath¬ 
letic  writers — Walter  Camp. 


EXCLUSIVE  Franchise  to  only  one  newspi 


ROBERT  B.  McCLl 


Consolidated  Pi 


Jay  Jerome  Williams,  Eastern  Superintendent 
Eleventh  Flopr,  World  Building,  New  York 


(DAVID  LAWRENC 

Executive  Offices  —  Commercisl  1 
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Sunday  Morning  Papers 

the  Consolidated  Press  Association 

of  interest  to  the  men  and  women  of  America 

A  Wall  Street’s  Week-End  With  a  Forecast  of  the  Next  Week  Written  by 
America’s  Foremost  Financial  Expert — Stuart  P.  West 

C  Women  in  the  News  and  the  Big  Events  of  Interest  in  Her  World 
^  Written  by  a  Trained  Newspaper  Woman — Clara  Savage 

f*  The  Wage  Earner,  the  Farmer  and  the  Merchant,  Their  Many  Inter- 
^  woven  Interests  as  Well  as  Special  Phases  Carefully  Analyzed — by 

Harden  Colfax 

NCLUDING  THE  FOLLOWING: 


illiam  Ivy 


Clara  Savage 


A  writer  who  is  winning  fame  for  his  clear-headed,  simply- 
written  and  intelligible  dispatches  from  Europe’s  turmoil. 
He  writes  a  weekly  cablegram  giving  a  broad  view  of  the 
whole  European  situation,  analyzing  from  an  American 
viewpoint  the  many-sided  diplomacy  of  Europe  and  pic¬ 
turing  conditions  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  with  an  ac¬ 
curacy  and  sense  of  proportion  that  make  his  cables  stand 
out  among  all  competitors  and  will  stand  out  among  the 
things  your  readers  will  search  for  every  Sunday  morning. 
He  is  an  American  newspaperman  who  talks  the  languages 
of  the  continent  with  fluency  and  is  able  therefore  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  European  mind  and  convey  to  the  American  read¬ 
ers  a  true  notion  of  what  is  really  going  on  in  the  European 
world. 


is  the  young  woman  who  recently  flew  from  New  York  to 
Havana  in  an  airplane  to  cover  the  Cuban  elections  for  the 
New  York  Times.  She  is  associate  editor  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  and  has  an  enviable  record  as  a  reporter.  She  was 
in  the  war  zone  as  a  correspondent.  She  covered  the  peace 
conference.  She  was  in  Hungary  when  Bela  Kun  endeavored 
to  establish  soviet  rule  there.  She  covered  the  International 
Congress  of  Women  at  Zurich  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  knows  how  to  write  in  a  way  that  will  interest  men  as 
well  as  women.  She  will  cover  the  big  events  of  interest 
in  woman’s  world  and  will  write  for  the  telegraph  wire 
that  newsy  dispatch  which  editors  have  long  been  seeking. 


mart  P.  West 


Financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Globe  and  a  recognized 
authority  on  financial  affairs  since  1897,  has  covered  every 
big  event  in  the  world  of  finance  in  the  last  twenty  years 
and  is  an  expert  in  analyzing  market  conditions  and  the 
outlook  from  week  to  week.  Business  men  everywhere  have 
come  to  look  upon  Stuart  West  as  a  steady,  thoughtful,  and 
accurate  analyst  of  the  speculative  and  investment  mar¬ 
ket.  The  weekly  dispatch  is  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
business  conditions  interesting  not  merely  to  the  investor 
but  to  the  wholesaler  and  retailer,  in  fact  everybody  who 
watches  the  rise  and  fall  of  securities  as  an  index  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions.  Mr.  West’s  powers  of  analysis  are  unex¬ 
celled.  His  weekly  dispatch  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind 
in  American  financial  writing. 


Harden  Colfax 


This  is  a  symposium  of  stories  affecting  the  three  big 
groups  who  read  the  American  newspaper — the  wage-earn¬ 
ers,  the  farmers,  and  the  mercantile  or  business  class. 
Three  news  dispatches  will  be  sent,  one  gpving  the  latest 
developments  in  the  struggle  between  the  champions  of 
the  "open”  and  "dosed”  shops,  and  other  happenings  in 
the  industrial  world ;  another  story  analyzing  the  wital  oc¬ 
currences  in  the  field  of  agriculture  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  farm  organizations;  and  a  third  dispatch  giving 
a  survey  of  banking  and  business  conditions  and  manufac¬ 
turing  and  production  problems  generally. 


^  in  each  city.  For  rates  wire  today  to 

lusiness  Maneiger 


s  Association 


RPORATED) 

Iding,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Horace  Epes,  Western  Superintendent 
Fourth  Floor,  Daily  News  Building,  Chicsigo 
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UNDER  THE  JACKET 


ITUMORISTS  are  made.  They  work 
blue  print  and  plan. 

C.  L.  Edson,  column  conductor  on  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  isn’t  spoofing 
when  he  says  this  is  his  new  book,  “The 
Gentle  Art  of  Columning,”  which  comes 
this  month  from  Brentano’s.  He  goes 
further.  He  discloses  many  of  the  blue 
prints  and  plans  from  which  profes¬ 
sional  humorists  work. 

Presumably  the  audience  he  had  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  book  was  the 
vast  army  of  “column  fans,”  for  any 
practical  newspaper  man  (such  as  Mr. 
Edson  is)  knows  that  mighty  few  other 
practical  newspaper  men  have  sense 
enough  to  read  books — especially  books 
that  would  help  them  produce  a  brighter, 
snappier  newspaper.  But  if  it  so  happens 
that  some  impractical  editor  reads  this, 
let  him  herewith  he  advised  that  judi¬ 
cious  doses  from  “The  Gentle  .\rt  of 
Columning”  might  tend  to  teach  his  staff 
how  to  be  funny  and  how  not  to  be 
funny.  His  lessons  are  as  applicable  to 
the  police  run  or  the  Federal  beat  as 
they  are  to  anybody’s  colyum  or  edi¬ 
torial  paragraphs. 

In  playing  one  C.  L.  Edson  down  and 
numerous  other  professional  funny  men 
up,  the  author  has  done  a  distinct  ser¬ 
vice  to  any  and  all  newspaper  men  who 
desire  to  accept  his  bounty.  It’s  a  good 
deal  like  taking  an  expertly  conducted 
tour  through  the  workshops  of  Don 
Marquis,  F.P..\.,  Christopher  Morley, 
B.L.T.,  Ed  Howe,  Gelett  Burgess,  W.  O. 
McGcehan,  and  numerous  others.  ’Way 
over  in  the  back  end  of  the  book  are 
nineteen  pages  of  guff  captioned  “The 
Mystery  Explained.”  This  chapter  can 
safely  be  skipped  by  everybody  in  the 
shop  except  the  soulful  young  things 
who’ll  be  canned  next  week  and  emerge 


in  1930  as  great  authors  and  playwrights. 
But  the  rest  of  the  book  is  real  meat. 
F’rinstance : 

“The  beginning  humorist  will  find  the 
quickest  way  into  print  by  the  Pun 
route.  But  he  will  find  himself  in  poor 
company ;  he  will  be  roped  off  from  the 
upper  decks  where  fashionable  humor 
shows  itself;  he  will  have  ‘third  class’ 
stamped  all  over  his  luggage;  and  this 
will  be  a  great  impediment  to  him  when 
he  tries  to  travel  in  better  company.” 

You’ve  heard  that  before.  But  have 
you  heard  why?  Because  he  analyzes, 
because  he  explains,  because  he  shows 
examples,  Mr.  Edson  has  made  his  book 
of  real  and  practical  worth.  He  goes  on : 

“The  Punning  Paragraph  is  rightly 
despised  because  it  is  a  sound  instead 
of  a  substance.  Words  can  put  you 
to  sleep  with  your  clothes  on;  ideas  can 
come  pranking  along  and  set  your  shoes 
on  fire.  If  sounds  were  ideas,  a  jazz 
band  would  know  everything.  Are  you 
surprised  then  that  cultivated  persons, 
seeking  the  adventure  of  an  idea,  avoid 
the  ravings  of  the  punster?” 

And  so,  all  through  the  book  (ex¬ 
cepting  only  the  previously  mentioned 
Chapter  13),  Mr.  Edson  points  out  the 
the  things  to  do  and  the  things  to  don’t 
;n  writing  Punning  Paragraphs,  News- 
Slant  Paragraphs,  Epigrams,  Jingling 
Paragraphs,  Humorous  Editorials,  Comic 
News  Stories,  Sunday  Features,  and 
other  ingredients  of  a  sparkling  news¬ 
paper. 

As  to  whether  it  pays  to  make  a 
newspaper  sparkle,  and  as  to  whether 
liright  young  men  can  be  taught  to 
make  their  stuff  scintilate,  Mr.  Edson 
offers  Ed.  Howe  as  Exhibits  A  and  B. 
He  quotes  one  of  Ed.  Howe’s  gems : 

“  ‘A  woman  was  used  by  Oklahoma 
plotters  to  tempt  Senator  Gore.  But 
when  they  try  to  tempt  .A.1  Jennings,  the 
bandit-candidate  for  governor,  they’ll 


lock  him  up  in  the  same  room  with  a 
train.’ 

“Note  how  this  paragraph  is  based  on 
a  searching  and  cynical  knowledge  of 
human  nature,”  says  Mr.  Edson.  “Ed. 
Howe  was  the  first  American  publisher 
to  bid  for  newspaper  circulation  on  the 
basis  of  a  funny  column.  The  column 
was  the  feature  of  the  paper.  It  was 
printed  on  the  first  page,  and  it  was 
written  by  Mr.  Howe  himself.  The 
paper  was  the  Atchison  (Kan.)  Globe. 
The  paper  flourished  and  became  fa¬ 
mous.  The  Paragraphs  did  it  ;  and 
they  were  truth-and-human-insight  para¬ 
graphs  with  a  News-Slant.  Let  the  stu¬ 
dent  find  the  moral  if  he  can,  and  apply 
it  if  he  will. 

“Columnist  Howe,  in  middle  life,  re¬ 
tired  with  an  ample  fortune.  That  seems 
to  answer  the  question:  Can  a  funny 
column  support  a  newspaper  circulation? 
.\fter  his  retirement,  the  column  was 
continued  as  good  as  ever  by  younger 
men  and  women  who  had  learned  Ed.’s 
knack,  had  got  at  the  science  of  the 
thing  by  working  under  him.  This  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  question :  Is  there  a  science 
of  paragraphing,  and  can  it  be  taught?” 

The  book  is  introduced  by  Don  Mar¬ 
quis,  Franklin  P.  Adams,  Christopher 
Morley,  and  George  Horace  Lorimer  in 
entertaining  prefaces. 

—DUDLEY  A.  SIDDALL. 


Oil  City  Derrick  in  8  Column* 

Oil  City,  Pa. — The  Derrick  has 
adopted  the  8-column,  12-em  page  size, 
using  2-point  column  rules,  in  order  to 
print  on  33-inch  rolls  which  it  has  been 
using  for  a  seven-column  paper.  Six- 
point  rules  will  be  used  when  34-inch 
paper  is  obtained.  The  immediate  effect 
of  the  change  has  been  the  elimination 
of  two  pages  daily  from  the  Derrick. 
Columns  were  lengthened  half  an  inch 
without  lengthening  the  sheet.  Elimina¬ 


tion  of  leads,  slugs,  dashes  and  advertU- 
ing  cut-off  rules  has  saved  two  coluanj 
a  day.  The  changes  were  made  unde 
the  supervision  of  R.  R.  Buvinger,  of 
Meridian,  Miss. 


Kirk  Sells  to  Brown 

Placerville,  Cal. — W.  S.  Kirk  hjs 
sold  to  Wallace  C.  Brown  the  plant  snd 
equipment  of  the  Republican-Nugge. 
Mr.  Kirk  purchased  the  Nugget  twelve 
years  ago  and  consolidated  it  with  the 
El  Dorado  Republican,  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  later. 


The  Atlanta  Journal 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

5c  .10c 

Daily  Sunday 

Associated  Press 
United  Press 

Leased  Wire  Cable  and 
Financial  News 

An  outstanding 
newspaper 

Advertising  in  The 
Journal  Sells  the  Goods 
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''The  Better  Machine'' 

This  is  a  statement  of  facts — it  means  better  design  — 

better  in  simplicity — better  in  convenience — better  in  results — such  a  machine 
is  and  must  be  durable  and  dependable. 

Over  4,000  Intert3rpe8  are  in  daily  use  in 
busy  composing  rooms  where  time  is  money. 

WRITE  FOR  UTERATURE 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  50  COURT  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Middle  Wcsteni  Branch  Southern  Branch  Pacific  Coast  Branch 

Rand-McNally  Building,  Chicago,  HI.  160  Madison  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  86  Third  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  18, 


What  Lives  In  the  Personality  of 

a  Newspaper? 


Read  a  copy  of  The  Minneapolis  Journal,  and 
there  you  will  find,  in  printed  evidence,  why  it  is 
regarded  as  the  representative  newspaper  of  the 
American  Northwest. 

It  ‘'I'as  the  fresh,  orderly,  likable  look  of  our  new  and 
cleaii.y  cities.  It  has  the  quiet,  substantial  manner  that 
is  first  nature  to  our  people. 

Some  of  these  things  are  caught  in  the  very  make-up 
of  this  newspaper.  But  they  are  more  than  surface 
indications.  In  reality,  they  are  rooted  deep  in  its  char¬ 
acter  and  nourished  unfailingly  by  its  ideals — like  the 
personality  of  a  man,  the  outward  signs  of  inward 
worth. 

So,  as  you  turn  the  pages,  the  personality  of  The 
Minneapolis  Journal  impresses  you  as  the  accurate 
reflection  of  the  interests,  tastes  and  spirit  of  North¬ 
western  life. 

First  of  all,  the  news  is  here — told  tersely,  inter¬ 
estingly,  and  in  full.  No  attempt  at  exaggeration 
is  tolerated — none  at  concealment — all  is  straight¬ 
forward,  as  is  the  habit  of  one  Minnesotan  talking  with 
another.  Most  of  this  mews  is  constructive,  about  the 
serious  things  that  occupy  a  day  in  this  section — and 
since  this  section  is  the  granary  of  the  world,  its  news 
can  hardly  be  called  provincial. 

The  opinions  expressed  are  direct  and  unmistakably 
clea  They  have  perspective,  as  befits  opinions  ven¬ 
ture!  in  a  spacious  country.  They  are  honest  advice, 
set  up  for  no  more  than  they  are.  What  value  they 
have,  you  can  ascertain  for  yourself  in  the  public  rec¬ 
ord  of  The  Journal’s  advocacy  over  the  last  30  years. 


Page  after  page,  department  after  department,  attests 
the  unaffected  interest  of  our  people  and  their  news¬ 
paper  in  the  things  of  civic  and  home  life  that  endure. 
Without  lifting  your  eyes  from  the  print,  you  can  see 
the  churches  and  schools,  the  theatres  and  the  libraries, 
the  orchestras  and  the  museums  of  Jlrt  builded  by  these 
people  and  dedicated  to  their  own  advancement. 

These  columns,  too,  are  a  great  fair  of  the  North¬ 
west’s  business.  Aisle  after  aisle  exhibits  in  type 
and  picture  the  products  of  genius  and  toil  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  gifts  of  natural  resource  as  probably  no 
other  part  of  America  can  show.  And  as  the  eye  roves 
this  exposition  of  goods  and  services,  the  mind  is  con¬ 
scious  of  no  change  in  tone  or  principle  because  it  has 
moved  from  the  report  of  a  church  service  to  a  review 
of  trade. 

The  ethics  upheld  in  the  editorials  are  equally  en¬ 
forced  in  the  business  columns;  the  fairness  that  guards 
the  news  is  not  less  vigilant  in  the  advertising  and  the 
circulation.  Every  item,  whether  of  news,  of  editorial 
or  of  advertising,  falls  under  the  one  rule  of  decency — 
the  only  rule  for  a  newspaper  that  is  a  daily  visitor,  as 
The  Minneapolis  Journal  is,  in  the  evening  circle  of 
home. 

These  qualities  of  The  Minneapolis  Journal's 
personality  are  not  accidental.  Neither  are  they 
recently  put  on  like  a  new  garment  that  is  in 
fashion.  They  are  maintained  by  many  forces:  an 
editorship  guided  in  constancy  with  ideals  by  the  same 
minds  for  more  than  30  years,  a  physical  form  that  has 
come  from  the  expert  hands  of  the  same  superintendent 
and  foremen  day  after  day  for  15  years,  and — most 
effective  of  all — the  belief  of  a  growing  body  of  readers 
that  The  Minneapolis  Journal  truly  represents  the 
people  and  institutions  of  The  American  Northwest. 
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MAKING  CLASSIFIED  PAGES  PAY 


A  wacltly  feature  of  E«litar  A  Publieher  conducted  by  C.  L.  Perkine,  executive 
•ecretary  of  tbe  Aaaociatioii  of  Ncwtpaper  Classified  Advertising  Mansgera.  You 
are  invited  to  bring  your  classified  problems  to  this  department  for  discussion. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  “KILLS” 

ALL  papers  have  trouble  with  classi- 
■^lied  advertisers  claiming  that  their 
Want-ad  was  ordered  killed  and  then 
allowed  to  run.  Sometimes  this  is  due 
to  dishonesty,  sometimes  error  on  the 
part  of  the  advertiser,  and  sometimes 
carelessness  in  the  newspaper  office.  To 
reduce  this  type  of  claim  is  the  desire 
of  every  classified  manager.  Therefore, 
the  system  of  handling  “kills”  in  the 
office  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  is  ex¬ 
plained  herewith.  While  this  method 
is  different  from  that  employed  in  most 
offices,  Mr.  Butler,  the  classified  man¬ 
ager,  does  not  claim  that  it  absolutely 
eliminates  all  mistakes. 

His  explanation  is  as  follows:  “The 
Chronicle  does  not  use  a  kill  order  blank 
but  handles  all  kills  from  a  kill  book 
and  kill  paper.  We  use  two  books, 
one  small  memorandum  book  and  one 
large  leather  bound  book.  The  large 
book  is  used  for  the  permanent  rec¬ 
ord  and  for  the  bookkeeping  depart¬ 
ment  to  issue  credits  from.  All  kills 
are  entered  as  they  come  in  each  day 
in  the  memorandum  book  by  a  young 
lady  who  devotes  all  her  time  to  kills. 
She  takes  the  daily  paper  and  finds  the 
want-ads  entered  in  the  memorandum 
book,  marking  them  with  a  blue  pencil. 

This  paper  goes’  to  the  composing 
room,  from  which  they  make  a  com¬ 
plete  kill-out  of  all  the  ads  marked. 


She  then  enters  every  kill  that  was 
placed  in  the  memorandum  book  in 
the  permanent  record.  This  record  is 
checked  daily  by  the  bookkeeping  de¬ 
partment  to  see  that  the  kills  have 
been  made,  and  to  make  the  proper 
allowances.  At  one  time  the  Chronicle 
used  the  kill  order  blank,  but  1  find 
this  way  much  more  satisfactory.” 

AN  APPRECIATION  AND  REQUEST 

'PHE  publisher  of  a  newspaper  in  an 
Eastern  city  of  15,000  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows: — “I  have  been  reading  with  con¬ 
siderable  Interest  the  articles  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  on  the  subject  of  classified 
advertising  and  must  say  that  I  not  only 
agree  with  them  but  have  been  benefited 
by  them. 

“This  paper  is  located  in  a  field  where 
there  is  no  end  of  this  business  which  has 
been  given  little  consideration.  If  we 
could  secure  a  man  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  classified  advertising,  we 
would  employ  him  and  adopt  many  of 
the  suggestions  made  in  your  columns.” 

Any  person  desiring  to  get  in  touch 
with  this  publisher  or  knowing  a  classi¬ 
fied  man  suitable  for  this  position  is 
quested  to  write  to  this  office. 

COLLECTING  “WANT  ADS” 

'T’HE  publisher  of  a  daily  paper  in 
New  Jersey  writes  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  Editor  &  Publisher  as  follows : 


Q. — Does  it  pay  a  newspaper 
to  belong  to  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers? 

A. — By  R.  H.  Wildman,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun:  “I  consider  my 
membership  in  the  Association 
one  of  the  soundest,  most  profit¬ 
able,  giltedge  investments  that  I 
have  ever  made.  The  intimate 
personal  relationships  that  have 
been  formed,  the  interchange  of 
ideas  between  the  individual 
members  and  the  constant 
dissemination  of  constructive 
and  enlightening  information 
through  the  medium  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  bulletins  have  all  been 
instrumental  in  broadening  my 
perspective  towards  my  own 
particular  proposition — and  lift¬ 
ing  m  out  of  the  mental  rut 
of  single-track  ideas — to»  the 
broader  highway  of  creative 
effort.” 


“VV'ill  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
the  best  way  to  collect  want-ads?  We 
are  also  enclosing  our  rates  with  the 
hope  that  we  can  get  some  suggestion 
in  regard  to  them.  Our  circulation  is 
3,500.” 

The  rate  card  shows  the  following: 


Ten 

Twenty 

words 

words 

or  less. 

or  less. 

One  insertion  . 

. 15 

.20 

Two  insertions  .... 

. 25 

.35 

Three  insertions  . . . 

. 30 

.55 

Four  insertions  .... 

. 40 

.70 

Five  insertions  . . . 

. 45 

.85 

Six  insertions  . 

. 50 

1.00 

Over  six  times,  each 

insertion  .09 

.17 

Any  publications,  the  size  of  this  one, 
are  invited  to  explain,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inquirer  and  others,  their  col¬ 


lection  system  and  give  any  helpful 
information  on  the  subject  of  rates. 


CLASSIFIED  MISCELLANY 

/'’HARLES  GRAHL,  of  Des  Moines, 
has  been  appointed  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Des  Moines  Capi¬ 
tal  to  succeed  Jack  Bilz,  who  resigned 
recently.  Mr.  Grahl  was  formerly  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  classified  advertising 
department  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune. 

Hamilton  Rogers  has  returned  to 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  as  clas¬ 
sified  manager. 

Naylor  Rogers,  formerly  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald,  has  accepted  a  similar 
position  with  the  Washington  Times. 

J.  P.  Geiger  has  resigned  as  classi¬ 
fied  manager  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner. 


Chiver*  in  South  American  Field 

A.  B.  Chivers,  for  the  past  five  years 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  returned  on  Saturday  from  a 
four  months’  tour  of  South  America, 
during  which  he  visited  most  of  the  prin- 
ciptal  cities  and  newspapers.  Mr.  Chivers 
will  not  resume  his  relations  with  the 
Globe,  but  will  devote  his  time  to  the 
business  of  the  firm  of  S.  S.  Koppe  & 
Co.,  who  represent  in  this  country  El 
Comercio,  La  Cronica  and  Variedades  of 
Peru,  El  Mercurio  and  the  Zig-Zag  pub¬ 
lications  of  Chile,  Diario  del  Plata  and 
Munda  Uruguayo  of  Montevideo,  La 
Revista  da  Semana  and  O  Sei  Tudo  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  will  shortly  take 
over  the  representation  of  La  Nacion  of 
Buenos  Aires. 


Sell  it  in  Rochester 
Through  the  Times-Union 

If  your  copy  “  pulls,”  anywhere,  we  can  make  it  produce 
for  you  in  Rochester. 

BECAUSE 

We  give  our  advertisers  real  cooperation  through  deal¬ 
ers  and  distributors. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  trade  investigations 
of  the  Times-Union. 

Let  our  Service  Department  help  you.  How?  Write. 

ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 


J.  P.  McKlNNEY, 
334  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  IN  ITS  FIELD 

F.  A.  WOOD 

Adv.  Mgr. 


J.  P.  McKlNNEY, 

122  So.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 


MQICNING 


EDITION. 


me 


MotlD 


Why  Are  You  More  Solicitous  for  the 
Consumer  than  for  the  Dealer? 

Why  not  have  Vigilance  Committees  to  protect  both? 

Why  jail  the  little  retailer  who  advertises  a  $25  suit  as  worth  $50  and  overlook  the 
big  manufacturer  who  sold  it  to  him  by  promising  local  results  from  circulation  in  fer- 
eign  parts,  or  by  calling  1000  lines  an  advertising  campaign. 

To  make  advertising  more  resultful  we  must  secure  a  proper  appreciation  of  it  on 
the  part  of  the  dealer. 

But  what  if  the  dealer  finds  us  false  prophets?  Can  converts  be  made  by  misrep¬ 
resentations?  Suppose  salesmen  habitually  promise  each  of  15,000  grocers  a  dozen 
to  a  gross  of  importunate  customers  per  5,000  line  advertising  campaign! 

Suppose  no  one  enlightens  the  dealer  on  the  poverty  of  consumer  demand  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  wealth  of  consumer  acceptance,  which  he  can  turn  to  his  own  and  the 
advertiser’s  account,  only  if  told  the  truth! 

If  the  dealer  go  on  indefinitely,  alternately  expecting  the  impossible  and  being 
undeceived,  will  he  ever  be  able  to  look  upon  the  promise  of  advertising  as  anything  but 
a  gamble? 


For  the  Future  of  Co-Operation 

It  is  with  the  future  of  co-operation  of  dealer  ivith  advertiser  in  mind  that  The 
World  refuses  to  help  merchandise  indefinite  and  ridiculously  inadequate  advertising 
schedules. 

The  Worlds  have  greatest  dealer-reader  influence  in  New  York  territory.  May  we 
explain  to  you  why  you  are  assured  a  good  reception  in  New  York  if  introduced  accord¬ 
ing  to  The  World  Plan,  by  a  non-cancellable  contract  for  adequate  advertising  space 
(minimum  of  12,500  lines)? 

Try  advertising  in  newspapers  by  the  year 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD’S  MERCHANDISING  DEPARTMENT 

Pulitzer  Building,  New  York  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  FORUM 

A  FEATURE  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  ASSOCIATION 

Editorial  Board — Richard  L.  Stokes,  507  Commercial  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  American  Journalists* 
Association;  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  editorial  department,  the  Post-Dispotch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  St.  Louis  Asso> 
ciation  of  Journalists;  Arthur  R.  Friedman,  editorial  department,  the  Sun,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  representing  the  Pittsburgh  News* 
writers*  Association;  and  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  repre* 
senting  the  schools  of  journalism. 


ADVENTURES  OF  GRIGGS,  REPORTER 

By  DAN  W.  GALLAGHER 

Editorial  Xote. — Mr.  Gallagher  is  a  member  of  the  staff'  of  the 
Cleveland  News.  This  is  a  continuation  of  his  story  of  last  week. 


the  thought  of  what  Taft,  his  understudy,  And  now  Taft  had  heard  that  Griggs, 
had  put  over  the  night  previously,  reporter,  was  working  on  “The  North.” 
stepped  to  the  door  to  call  down  “the  “I  want  you  and  I  want  you  badly,” 
day  gang”  for  the  uproar.  he  told  Griggs  when  the  latter  called 

He  found  hats  being  thrown  aloft  and  upon  him  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
chaps  trying  to  hug  one  another.  hrownstone  building  in  Chestnut  street 

.\bove  the  din  could  be  heard  the  voice  that  housed  the  Times,  now  out  of  ex- 


'P  HE  following  week  Griggs,  unac- 
quainted  with  the  ropes,  w’as  sent  over 
to  the  Hanneman  Hospital  to  interview 
the  engineer  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  ex¬ 
press,  at  death’s  door  from  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  when  his  train  on  the  Reading  had 
been  in  collision  with  a  local,  many  pas¬ 
sengers  being  killed.  It  was  claimed 
the  engineer  had  run  by  his  signals.  It 
was  also  reported  he  was  still  conscious. 

A  night  city  editor  (somewhat  of  a 
martinet)  seemed  to  think  it  O.  K.  to 
send  a  comparatively  total  stranger  in 
the  city  (Griggs)  up  to  the  hospital  to 
get  that  highly  important  interview, 
when,  some  may  agree,  the  man  selected 
for  the  job  should  have  been  someone 
who  had  that  particular  hospital  down 
fine  in  a  news  sense — an  acquaintance 
with  its  surgeons,  nurses  or — best  of  all, 
perhaps — its  telephone  operators. 

Griggs  knew  he  wasn’t  going  to  be 
admitted  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying  engi¬ 
neer  unless  he  had  a  big  pull.  So,  with 
that  “Fine  and  dandy”  telegram  still  in 
mind,  he  decided  to  bluff  his  way  in. 

He  informed  those  in  charge  he  was 
a  very  close  relative  of  Engineer  Duffy. 
They  led  him  through  the  ward.  Then 
they  threw  him  out.  It  developed  Duffy’s 
cot  was  surrounded  by  bona  fide  close 
relatives,  who  speedily  exposed  the  sham 
close  relative. 

Griggs  went  back  to  his  office,  beaten. 

“Did  you  get  it?  Did  you  get  it?” 
shouted  the  ruler  for  the  night. 

“I,  did  not,”  replied  Griggs.  He 
started  to  explain. 

“Not  a  word,”  snapped  the  man  at 
the  desk.  “You  didn’t  get  it.  That’s 
all  I  want  to  hear.” 

Griggs  never  learned  if  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  powers  that  be  to  “fire” 
him  for  falling  down  on  that  assignment. 
He  does  know,  however,  that  others  were 


type,  with  the  lightning  bolt  theory- 
played  up. 

Griggs  showed  up  at  2:10  ami  called 
Taft  one  side.  There  followed  a  whis¬ 
pered  conversation.  Taft  was  heard  to 
say: 

“What  is  your  honest  conviction?” 

Griggs  replied: 

“I’ll  bank  my  job  on  it.” 

“So  will  I,”  returned  the  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor.  “Go  ahead  and  slam  it 
out.” 

Taft’s  jiaper  that  morning  carried  the 
news  beat  of  the  year.  It  showed  the 
young  woman  had  died  by  a  bullet  and 
not  by  lightning.  Griggs  got  his  first 
tip  on  the  story  from  a  fireman  named 
Mike  O’Brien.  Folks  may  laugh  about 
such  things  now,  but  in  those  days  Bos¬ 
ton  firemen  used  to  be  sent  out  to  hunt 
up  fires. 

O’Brien  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
enter  the  office  where  the  girl  lay  dead. 
He  told  Griggs  he  found  the  cash  books 
burning  and  a  revolver  on  the  floor  at 
the  girl’s  side. 

Griggs  discovered  she  had  bought  the 
gun  that  morning  at  Iver-Johnson’s,  pay¬ 
ing  $15  for  it.  His  story  didn’t  claim 
she  was  a  suicide.  It  merely  claimed 
the  wound  in  her  breast  was  due  to  a 
bullet  and  confined  itself  to  absolute  fact. 

When  the  publisher  of  Griggs’  paper 
picked  up  his  ow-n  sheet  that  morning 
and  compared  it  with  the  versions  given 
by  the  lightning  bolt  publications,  he 
came  in  town  with  fire  in  his  eye,  or¬ 
dered  in  his  regular  managing  editor, 
summoned  the  city  editor  from  his  home 
in  Jamaica  Plain,  and  began  to  read 
them  out  of  journalism  on  the  spot  as 
the  faster  fakers  of  the  age. 

He  w"as  still  hard  at  it  when  a  whoop 
was  heard  in  the  editorial  department 
hard  by.  The  managing  editor,  hot  with 


of  the  day  police  reporter,  Lee  Hingston, 
the  man  who  had  written  the  original 
lightning  bolt  story  Taft  had  thrown 
away  during  the  night  in  order  to  play 
the  one  Gri.ggs  brought  in. 

“Whoop!”  shouted  Hingston,  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  racket.  “The  police 
headquarters’  blotter  says  ^ledical  Ex¬ 
aminer  Harris  has  performed  an  autopsy 
and  filed  a  verdict  that  the  girl  down  in 
Codman  &  Codman’s  office  shot  and 
killed  herself.  Her  employers  say  she 
got  hep  to  the  firm  to  the  tune  of 
$5,000.” 

That  settled  it.  The  publisher  saw 
to  it  that  his  editorial  column  the  next 
day  led  off  with  something  like  this : 

“On  account  of  the  astuteness  of  our 
young  men,  who  delved  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face,  The  Boston - -  was  able  to  give 

the  public  the  facts  in  the  Blanche  Lin¬ 
coln  case  twenty-four  hours  in  advance 
of  any  other  publication.  (The  story 
was  printed  on  Sunday  a.  m.)  If  you 
want  the  news  while  it  is  news,  read 
The  Boston - .” 

Griggs  says  Billy  Paul,  Joe  Carlin. 
Charles  Lincoln,  C.  B.  Carberry,  Billy 
Taylor,  Albert  Bailey,  Paul  Shannon, 
former  Chief  of  Detectives  Watts,  Cap¬ 
tain  Dugan  and  many  other  notable  Bos¬ 
ton  newspaper  men  and  police  headquar¬ 
ters’  officials,  will  recall  the.se  facts. 

Two  weeks  later,  Taft  was  promoted 
to  the  managing  editorship  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  His  promotion  was  due  to  the 
“scoop”  Griggs  had  put  over.  As  was 
customary  with  this  particular  newspaper 
at  that  time,  when  some  big  stunt  was 
put  across  by  a  reporter,  Griggs  was 
given  a  triple  week’s  salary.  “Daddy” 
Kimball,  who  used  to  pay  off  as  though 
it  was  coming  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
even  beamed  on  him  from  the  cashier’s 
cage  as  he  handed  the  reward  over. 


istence. 

“Sure  thing,”  replied  Griggs,  thinking 
also  of  the  hospital  episode,  "I  guess  I’m 
with  you.” 

And  that’s  how  Griggs  “jumiic.l’’  "The 
North”  and  went  to  Mnnsey’s  Evening 
Times,  under  Harry  N.  Taft. 

HAPGOOD  ON  PRESS  FREEDOM 

Uneducated  Public  to  Blame  for  Faults 
of  Preii,  He  Says  in  Boston 

(SCnial  to  Editor  &  Pi  blisher) 

Boston. — “There  is  no  answer  to  the 
unsatisfactory  quality  of  the  .\merican 
press  except  the  correspondingly  poor 
grade  of  American  education,”  said  Nor¬ 
man  Hapgood  at  the  forum  in  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House  this  week.  He 
declared  that  the  public  could  not  pass 
all  the  blame  for  lack  of  freedom  of  the 
press  to  the  newspaper  owners,  for  free¬ 
dom  would  come  with  seriousness  of 
the  papers,  which  in  turn  would  come 
with  seriousness  of  the  public  itself. 

In  presenting  his  topic,  “Restoring 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press,”  Mr.  Hap¬ 
good  said  that  the  question  was  more 
than  one  of  restoration,  as  many  of  the 
unsatisfactory  features  of  journalism 
had  existed  for  all  time  and  were  by 
no  means  attributable  to  condition! 
briTught  about  by  the  war. 

“Because  a  newspaper  owner  is  a  big 
property  owner,”  said  Mr.  Hapgood,  “is 
no  reason  why  his  views  should  be  any 
less  sound  than  those  of  a  man  who  has 
very  little  property.  His  point  of  view, 
however,  is  decidedly  different  from  that 
of  the  man  of  less  wealth,  and  it  is  not 
right  that  the  large  owner,  merely  since 
he  has  the  power,  should  be  able  to 
pre.sent  his  point  of  view  to  the  e.xclu- 
sion  of  a  standpoint  that  deserves  to  be 
given  perhaps  equal  attention.” 


sent  over  to  the  hospital  later  on,  only 
to  be  turned  down  also,  even  when  they 
went  at  it  alxiveboard. 

The  reason  “The  North”  didn’t  get 
any  opportunity  to  give  him  the  sack,  if 
it  had  such  a  course  in  mind,  was  be¬ 
cause  John  Fisk,  of  Munsey’s  Times, 
hunted  him  up  the  very  next  day. 

“Harry  Taft  is  managing  editor  of 
the  Times,”  said  Fisk,  "and  wants  to 


CARTOONS  BROKE  OLD  MISSOURI  HABIT 


/’’ARTOONS  in  the  newspapers  played  to  enlist  his  services,  and  four  cartoons 
'-^an  important  part  in  the  recent  by  Chapin  formed  the  central  feature 
election  in  Missouri,  although  not  ex-  of  the  publicity  campaign  conducted  in 
actly  in  the  same  way  the  Albert  Reid  behalf  of  Amendment  15,  as  it  was 
and  Saturday  Evening  Post  cartoons  known. 


“The  war-time  propaganda  only  add¬ 
ed  to  the  old  evils,”  he  continued.  “Pa¬ 
pers  that  were  not  strongly  patriotic 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  those  that  were  had  no  end 
of  news  furnished  them  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  they  felt  bound  to  print 
The  trouble  is  that  the  choking  of  the 
papers  in  the  war  has  outlasted  the 
emergency.  You  cannot  fill  up  the  peo- 


see  you. 

Taft  had  formerly  been  on  the  copy 
desk  of  a  Boston  newspaper.  Griggs 
was  on  its  staff  at  the  same  time.  One 
Saturday  afternoon,  during  a  thunder 
storm,  a  young  woman  had  been  found 
dead  in  a  Kilby  street  real  estate  office. 
Firemen  found  her  desk  in  flames. 
Emergency  hospital  surgeons  gave  out  a 
statement  the  death  wound  in  her  breast 
had  been  caused  by  a  bolt  of  lightning. 

Next  morning  every  newspaper,  save 
the  one  Griggs  and  Taft  worked  for,  car¬ 
ried  the  story  the  young  woman  had 
been  killed  by  lightning.  Taft  had 
worked  as  acting  managing  editor  the 
night  previously,  the  regular  managing 
editor  having  taken  a  day  off.  His  news¬ 
paper,  up  to  2  a.  m.,  had  the  story  in 


figured  in  the  national  campaign.  One 
of  the  constitutional  amendments  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval  of  the  voters  re¬ 
lated  to  the  holding  of  a  constitutional 
convention  to  revise  the  present  out¬ 
grown  state  constitution.  Missourians 
had  formed  an  almost  chronic  habit  of 
voting  “No”  on  all  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments.  In  fact,  only  one  such  proposi¬ 
tion,  out  of  several  score  proposed,  had 
been  adopted  in  over  a  decade. 

The  campaign  for  a  new  constitution 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  W.  M.  Led- 
lietter,  former  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Republic.  He  called  to  his  assistance 
two  other  former  newspaper  men, 
George  L.  Macfarlane  and  Bernard 
Gruenstein.  B.  Chapin,  cartoonist  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star,  was  one  of  the  first 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  newspapers  of 
the  state  ran  this  series  of  cartoons, 
with  appropriate  comment,  one  cartoon 
a  week  for  four  weeksv  before  the  elec¬ 
tion.  The  cartoons  were  also  put  out 
in  the  form  of  a  poster  and  20,000  of 
these  posters  confronted  the  voters  as 
they  went  to  the  polls.  The  result  was 
not  only  a  majority  of  76,662  for 
Amendment  15,  which  assures  Missouri 
a  much  needed  revision  of  its  45-year- 
old  constitution,  but  the  passage  of  nine 
other  meritorious  measures  on  the  con¬ 
stitutional  ballot.  One  of  these,  a  $60,- 
000,000  bond  issue  for  hard  surfaced 
roads,  went  over  by  more  than  200,000. 
It  seems  that  the  Missouri  habit  of 
voting  “No”  on  all  propositions,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  has  been  broken. 


pie  with  things  that  are  not  true  and 
then  suddenly  say  that  you  were  just 
fooling  them  because  it  was  an  exigency 
of  the  war,  but  that  they  could  go  ahead 
now  and  believe  everything.” 

Mr.  Hapgood  said  that  the  best  way 
to  get  a  favorable  view  of  .American 
papers  was  to  compare  them  with  those 
of  different  foreign  countries.  England 
was  still  ahead  of  this  country,  he  said, 
but  .America  led  most  other  nationS) 
even  those  whose  form  of  government 
he  considered  better  than  ours.  Paris 
papers  were  dishonest,  he  declared,  in 
being  willing  and  glad  to  sell  space  and 
their  opinions  to  political  parties  that 
would  pay  the  most.  He  said  it  was  a 
pity  that  .\mericans  as  a  whole  were 
best  educated  in  athletics  and  the  movie!. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  18,  1920 


Brains  Offered  in  Job  Lots 


An  Advertisement  by  Bert  Moses 


rHE  ability  to  summarize  a  sermon  into  a  sentence  is  rare. 
Only  a  few  of  us  possess  the  power  of  condensation.  To 
exercise  economy  in  the  use  of  words  is  the  crying  need 
of  the  times.  Too  much  is  written  and  too  little  is  said.  You 
wade  through  a  flood  to  reach  a  spring. 

For  twenty-five  years,  when  white  paper  was  plentiful  and 
cheap,  I  have  been  condensing  life  into  small  paragraphs,  await¬ 
ing  a  day  when  the  world  would  tire  of  much  nothing  and  wel¬ 
come  a  little  something.  That  day  is  here,  and  now  I  offer  the 
publishing  world  these  epigrams,  or  whatever  you  care  to  call 
them,  in  installments,  payable  weekly  or  monthly  or  whenever 
is  convenient. 

There  are  in  the  collection  something  like  five  or  six  thousand 
of  the  paragraphs,  covering  all  of  the  human  emotions,  with  a 
few  other  emotions  on  the  side.  I  know  the  folks  who  live  on 
the  farm,  the  folks  who  think  they  live  in  the  small  town  and 
the  folks  who  exist  in  the  city.  I  know  the  best  in  people,  the 
worst  in  people  and  what  lies  in  between,  having  been  a  human 
being  myself  a  good  part  of  my  life.  I  have  had  all  the  troubles 
that  afflict  mankind,  barring 
those  ailments  that  attack  the 
gray  matter  in  the  attic,  and 
some  of  my  friends  even  say 
I  am  more  or  less  of  a  para¬ 
noiac  at  that. 

Now,  the  proposition  is 
this:  I  have  taken  this  mass 
of  epigrams,  or  whatever  they 
are,  and  bunched  them  into 
lots  of  seven.  Seven  is  a 
lucky  number,  and  those  who 
buy  the  paragraphs  are  guar¬ 
anteed  immunity  from  ill 
fortune  for  fifty-seven  years, 
but  no  longer.  In  each  batch 
is  an  Orphic  saying  by  my 
boon  companion,  Hez  Heck, 
the  Indiana  sage,  whose 
philosophy  ranges  about 
99  45/100%  pure,  closely 
pressing  Royal  Baking 
Powder  in  the  purity  test. 

I  offer  these  paragraphs  for 
sale  at  so  much  per  week, 
there  being  one  batch  of  seven 
items  for  each  day,  including 
the  Hez  Heck  masterpieces. 

One  paper  only  in  a  town  can 
have  them,  and  naturally  I 
prefer  the  best  paper  in  a 
town.  If  you  don’t  think 
your  paper  is  good  enough 
for  these  epigrams,  don’t 
write  me  about  them.  The 
price  is  probably  less  than  it 
ought  to  be,  but  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  make  it  low  to 
catch  the  thoUvSands  of  pub¬ 
lishers  whose  ideas  of  price 
are  influenced  by  Henry  I  of 
Detroit. 

I  have  tried  to  interest 
wme  of  these  arrogant  birds 
in  the  syndicating  business, 
but  they  turned  me  down 
cold,  saying  paragraphs  don’t 
“take.”  They  prefer  to  sell 
language  by  the  yard,  it  being 
easier  to  get  money  for  a  big 
package  than  for  a  small  one. 

They  have  the  doughnut 
notion,  selling  more  hole  than 
they  do  dough,  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  falling  for  it.  Any¬ 


how,  if  the  syndicates  don’t  want  my  stuff.  I’ll  start  a  syndicate 
of  my  own,  and  have  the  fun  of  anticipation  anyhow. 

In  the  center  of  this  page  I  print  a  sample  of  the  goods.  You 
can  see  how  they  will  look  in  the  show  window.  My  paragraphs 
do  one  of  three  things:  They  make  people  laugh,  or  they  make 
people  sore,  or  they  make  people  think.  When  they  are  run  a 
little  while,  the  reader  begins  to  look  for  them,  for  every  now  and 
then  I  hit  him  where  he  feels  it.  Women  folks  will  be  just  as 
much  interested  as  men,  for  I  guess  I  know  women  just  about*as 
well  as  anybody,  having  come  to  have  sense  enough  to  keep  away 
from  more  than  one  at  a  time. 

It  is  likely  that  more  specials  and  more  men  connected  with 
the  business  departments  of  newspapers  will  read  this  ad  than 
editors,  so  I  suggest  to  the  former  that  they  tear  out  this  page 
and  put  it  on  the  desk  of  the  guy  who  buys  the  language  for  his 
paper.  If  anybody  wants  a  commission  for  doing  me  this  favor, 
send  along  your  bill.  Whether  it  will  be  paid  or  not  is  debatable. 

Among  the  papers  now  running  “Sap  and  Salt”  is  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  M.  de  Young’s  fine  creation,  which  sets  the 

stuff  up  in  ten-point  type 
across  two  columns,  with 
rococo  ornamentation,  and 
gives  it  a  position  top  of 
column  on  the  first  page  of  a 
section. 

Those  interested  should  ad¬ 
dress  me  care  of  Editor  and 
Publisher,  World  Building, 
New  York. 

To  fill  out  this  page  I  am 
running  a  few  additional 
samples  of  my  stuff,  to  give  a 
better  idea  of  its  saltiness  and 
sense.  You  will  note  that  it 
grades  a  little  higher  than 
most  of  the  material  that 
comes  to  the  publisher  in 
cans. 

- ❖ - 


Everything  seems  to  have  a  limit  but 
sttipidity. 


TIow  much  worse  the  itch  would  be  if 
you  could  not  scratch! 


With  coal  at  its  present  price,  think  of 
the  fuel  bill  in  hell! 


Xature,  in  producing  one  great  man, 
throws  in  a  million  bo^s. 


If  your  head  is  good  for  nothing  else, 
you  can  still  use  it  to  catch  colds  with. 


Some  men  buy  advertising,  some  dead¬ 
head  it,  but  Henry  Ford  has  it  thrust 
upon  him. 


Hez  Heck  says:  “A  man  who  cannot 
hit  the  center  of  the  cuspidor  has  no 
business  chewing  tobacco.” 


God  supplies  a  finer  brand  of  com¬ 
plexion  than  the  drug  store. 


The  man  who  invented  cigarettes  got 
his  idea  from  a  polecat. 


Walking  is  better  exercise  out  of  doors 
than  around  a  pool  table. 


Her  Heck  says;  “The  records  put  the 
blame  upon  Eve,  but  the  probabilities  all 
point  to  Adam.” 

The  final  test  of  honesty  comes  svhen 
you  have  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  a  plugged 
quarter,  but  don’t. 


The  dividing  line  between  the  close  ob¬ 
server  and  the  rubber-neck  has  not  yet 
been  defined  by  the  I-eague  of  Nations. 


There  is  a  good  opening  for  a  school  to 
teach  us  how  to  get  more  of  the  gravy 
into  our  mouths  and  less  upon  our  Vests. 


Sap  and  Salt 

By  Bert  Moses 

Perfumes  cover  a  multitude  of  smells. 


A  man  does  fairly  well  if  he  succeeds  in  being 
51%  good. 


Whenever  you  want  to  queer  a  thing,  refer  it 
to  a  committee. 


Hez  Heck  says:  **A  Mormon  is  a  man  voith  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  capacity.** 

Conspicuous  waste  reaches  its  zenith  when  a 
pretty  woman  kisses  a  small  boy. 

A  son  would  always  be  better  off  if  he  could 
inherit  more  of  the  old  mans  brains  and 
less  of  his  money. 

- 0 - - 

If  there  is  a  better  remedy  for  sickness  than 
behaving  yourself,  it  has  not  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 
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FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


This  department  U  a  regular  weekljr  feature  of  Editor  A  Publiiher.  Suggeitiona 
or  eontributiona  should  be  sent  to  Fenton  Dowling,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  1115  World 
Building,  New  York. 


HANDLING  COUNTRY  AGENTS 


By  Ray  S.  South 

Circulation  Manager,  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News 


'^HERE  are  five  important  things  to  be 
considered  if  you  expect  to  handle 
Country  Agents  successfully: 


1.  Your  Traveling  Representatives 
must  be  of  the  highest  class.  They  must 
know  your  paper  thoroughly,  and  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  District  which 
they  cover. 

2.  You  must  pick  the  right  kind  of 
Agents. 

3.  You  must  have  an  iron-clad  bond 
and  .Agency  agreement. 

4.  You  must  be  able  to  keep  up  the 
Agent’s  enthusiasm  and  interest  at  all 
times. 

5.  You  must  have  complete  office 
record  and  data  in  regard  to  your 
Agencies. 

I  will  try'  to  cover  brieny  the  above 
points.  Before  hiring  a  traveling  repre¬ 
sentative,  I  give  him  to  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  road  work  is  the  most 
important  end  of  the  Country  Circu¬ 
lation  Department,  and  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  hours  which  he  must  put 
in  to  make  a  success.  I  always  try  to 
pick  a  man  whom  I  think  is  a  good 
judge  of  human  nature,  because  our  en¬ 
tire  agency  organization  depends  upon 
the  class  of  traveling  representatives  we 
have  in  the  various  districts. 

In  picking  the  right  kind  of  an  agent, 


we  expect  our  traveling  representatives 
to  spend  some  time  in  a  town  and  inter¬ 
view  the  prominent  people,  so  that  they 
can  get  a  line  on  the  very  best  agent 
obtainable.  We  want  agents  who  will 
take  over  The  Birmingham  News  and 
devote  their  time  and  attention  to  build¬ 
ing  circulation  on  a  firm,  substantial 
basis.  We  impress  the  agent  with  the 
fact  that  we  expect  him  to  pay  for  all 
papers  which  we  send  him,  and  we  do 
not  want  him  to  carry  the  subscribers 
who  will  not  pay  their  bills  promptly.  By 
obtaining  the  better  class  of  boys  and 
men  in  the  various  communities,  as 
agents,  we  are  iq  a  position  to  get  an 
iron-clad  agency  bond,  signed  by  two 
responsible  business  men  or  property 
owners  in  the  town.  The  amount  of 
this  bond  varies  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  handled  by  the  agent.  In 
all  cases,  the  bond  must  be  large  enough 
to  cover  a  two  months’  paper  bill.  We 
require  the  agents  to  give  us  fifteen 
days’  written  notice  before  discontinu¬ 
ing  the  agency.  We  also  require  that 
all  bills  must  be  paid  in  full,  not  later 
than  the  10th  of  each  month,  for  papers 
received  during  the  previous  month. 

In  order  to  keep  our  agents  enthus¬ 
iastic  and  interested  in  building  their 
agency,  we  offer  cash  prizes  and  put  on 
contests  of  various  kinds.  Usually,  when 
sending  out  the  monthly  statement,  we 
enclose  a  letter  to  the  agent,  telling  him 
how  much  we  appreciate  the  work  he  is 
doing  for  the  News,  and  outline  some 
plan,  whereby  we  think  he  might  be 


History  Repeats  Itself 


Paper  Manufacturing  Industry  Was  Driven 
Into  Canada  First  by  False  Propaganda — 
This  Same  Situation  Is  Being  Repeated  Today 


The  TRUTH  Regarding  the  IMPORTS  of  Newsprint 


GERMANY  EXPORTED  IN  1913  68,749  tons,  and  IMPORTED 
FROM  SWEDEIN  6,953  tons.  Of  her  total  exports,  AMERICA 
RECEIVEID  438  TONS.  EINGLAND  received  7,979  tons. 
AMERICA.  THEREFORE,  is  NOT  a  TRUE  GERMAN  MARKET. 


NORWAY  produced  in  1913,  a  total  of  75,410  tons,  exports 
not  given,  but  probably  equal  to  Germany. 


SWEDEN  exported  in  1913,  68,943  tons,  of  which  the  U.  S. 
received  307  tons. 


AUSTRIA,  including  CZECHO  SLOVAKIA,  exported  in  1913, 
13,480  tons,  of  which  8,470  tons  went  to  HUNGARY. 


AMERICA  EXPORTED  IN  1913,  50.213  TONS. 


DURING  THE  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1920,  GERMANY 
EXPORTED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  676  TONS  OF  NEWS¬ 
PRINT,  FOR  WHICH  A  NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER  PAID  IN 
EXCESS  OF  9c  A  POUND. 


SWEDEN  exported  to  U.  S.  about  1 5,000  tons  more  this  year 
than  in  1913,  BECAUSE  of  PREMIUM  PRICES  PAID. 


Consult  Reliable  Importers,  on  Your  Requirements  for  Newsprint 
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COMPANY 


O  MEARA 

Established  1855 

448-450  PEARL  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

IMPORT  DEPARTMENT 


able  to  increase  the  number  of  papers 
being  delivered  in  his  town.  We  also 
from  time  to  time,  send  out  various 
sales  talks  and  circular  matter,  telling  of 
some  new  feature  we  are  starting  in 
the  News.  I  find  that  it  pays  to  keep 
in  very  close  touch  with  the  agent;  he 
then  feels  that  you  are  interested  in 
him,  and  that  he  is  really  a  part  of  the 
Birmingham  News  organization. 

We  have  a  card  file  index,  which 
gives  us  complete  information  in  regard 
to  each  agency,  as  follows :  Name  of  the 
town  and  population.  What  edition 
sent,  both  daily  and  Sunday.  On  one 
side  of  the  card  is  the  time  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  papers,  names  of  the  various 
railroads,  number  of  district  in  which 
located.  It  also  gives  the  name  of  the 
agent,  the  date  of  his  appointment,  his 
mail  address,  amount  of  the  bond,  and  a 
space  for  remarks.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  card,  there  is  a  space  for 
the  number  of  papers  received  the  first 
of  each  month,  covering  a  period  of 
four  years,  also  space  to  give  the  date 
on  which  town  was  canvassed  by  the 
traveling  representative,  and  the  results 
accomplished.  By  looking  at  this  card, 
we  can  tell  whether  an  agent  is  increas¬ 
ing  or  decreasing,  each  month,  and  can 
write  him  a  letter  accordingly. 

We  have  our  letter  file  indexed  ac¬ 
cording  to  towns,  and  all  correspondence 
with  agents  in  that  town,  are  filed  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Each  traveling  representative  sends  in 


a  daily  report,  which  gives  us 
information  in  regard  to  each  toi" 
Also  the  circulation  of  other  papeq 
the  town,  and  any  other  special  infom 
tion  that  would  be  valuable  to  us  in 
office. 


In  making  change  of  agencies,  w( 
ways  require  our  traveling  represd 
tive  to  collect  in  full,  from  the  ai 
for  all  papers  received  up  to  the  time 
discontinuing  the  agency. 

We  have  a  series  of  letters  that 
use  in  connection  with  agency  coll 
tions.  If  remittance  is  not  receii 
promptly  by  the  10th  of  the  month 
letter  is  sent  to  the  agent,  calling  his 
tention  to  the  matter.  And,  if  on  th2 
remittance  has  not  been  received,  anot 
letter  is  sent  out,  stating  that  unlea^ 
mittance  is  received  by  the  2Slh,  we 
be  compelled  to  have  our  traveling] 
resentative  make  a  change  of 
I  will  say,  in  this  connection,  that  95 
cent  of  our  agency  accounts  are  paidC 
full  on  or  before  the  20th  of  the  mo* 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  accounUj 
paid  in  full  by  the  10th  of  the  month.! 

Although,  we  have  over  four  hundt; 
country  agents,  we  make  very 
changes  during  the  month.  I  think 
small  number  of  changes  in  our 
organization  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
try  in  every  possible  way  to  back 
each  Birmingham  News  agent.  Wt 
to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  a  part 
this  great  organization.  And  to  slj 


(Continued  on  page  37) 
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>ilcrtu'rn£^  of. 

You  midst  have  ^ 


a  great  (newspape^ 


A  DOMINANT  medium  is  first 
a  great  newspaper.  Yet  there 
must  be  a  commanding  volume 
of  advertising.  The  readers  must 
be  regular  readers  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  as  well  as  of  news. 

Through  the  years  The  News 
has  carried  the  unabridged  copy 
of  Indianapolis  merchants.  The  ^ 
volume  has  practically  equalled 
that  of  all  other  Indianapolis  papers 
combined.  And  The  News  is  first 
in  national  advertising  among  six 
day  evening  papers  of  America. 
The  enormous  bulk  of  closely  set 
want-advertisements  is  an  evi- 
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VETERANS  ELECT 
I  T.  MERRIMAN 

f  Convention  Ends  vrith  Tour 
liction  and  Banquet  Given  by 
LE.  Foster — Corpus  Christi 
Gets  1921  Meeting 

TdrrmrA  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
,„N,  Tex.,  Dec.  11. — Eli  T.  Mer- 
formerly  editor  of  the  Corpus 
Caller  and  veteran  newspaper 
of  Texas,  was  elected  presi- 
the  Texas  Editorial  Associa- 
.\t  its  closing  business  session 
rday  afternoon,  Sam  H.  Dixon 
on  was  elected  first  vice-presi- 
red  B.  Robinson  of  Waco,  sec- 
president,  and  Hamp  Cook  of 
secretary-treasurer.  John  G. 
of  Brenham,  a  confederate  vet- 
old-time  editor,  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  associa- 
life. 

Christi  will  probably  be  the 
ting  place  of  the  association, 
'll  be  announced  later,  however, 
committee  on  the  selection  of 
ention,  a  majority  of  whom 
unccd  their  intention  to  vote 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Corpus 
next  December. 

rs  of  the  executive  committee 
committees  will  be  appointed 


During  the  convention  the  editors, 
many  of  whom  were  accompanied  by 
their  families,  were  taken  on  a  tour  of 
the  city  of  Houston,  Galveston,  Sugar- 
land,  and  outlying  districts  of  the  city. 

Mrs.  Mary  Afflack,  of  Brenham,  was 
unanimously  chosen  poet  laureate  of  the 
association  at  a  reception  given  them 
by  the  Sugarland  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Judd  Mortimer  Lewis  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle  was  elected  assist¬ 
ant  poet  laureate  at  another  banquet 
given  the  veterans  by  M.  E.  Foster,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Houston  Chronicle. 


SENATE  OF  CAPPER  EMPLOYES 

Representative  Elective  Body  Will  Have 
Voice  in  Conduct  of  Papers 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Topeka,  Kan. — The  700  employes  of 
the  Capper  Publishing  Company  here  are 
to  have  an  active  voice  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  business.  The  Capper  Com-* 
pany  publishes  the  Daily  and  Weekly 
Capital  and  farm  journals  for  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma.  Be¬ 
fore  departing  for  Washington  for  the 
short  session  of  Congress,  Senator  Cap¬ 
per  called  a  meeting  of  his  employes,  in¬ 
cluding  editorial  and  mechanical,  and  told 
them  of  his  new  plan. 

A  miniature  senate  is  to  be  created 
with  every  branch  of  the  force  to  be 
represented.  Each  department  will  elect 


II 


dcnce  of  the  reader  interest  which 
makes  display  so  productive. 

Advertising  in  The  News  is  not 
only  read  but  believed.  Careful 
exclusion  of  questionable  adver¬ 
tising  has  built  a  reader  confidence 
liat  is  not  written  into  a  rate  card. 

The  News  isn’t 

i  paper  be-  ^ 

ause  of  its  ad- 

•ertising volume.  VaY^canT^M, 
t  is  automati- 

I  onr  «n*  ihr  thwRUw  wd  Htabiy  «f  Ar  |J 

I  ^  ^  ^  «  I  B/  gaprr  For  Miv  ywt  TV  Nnn  hsi  bm  « 

ally  listed  be-  I 

ause  it  is  a  great  / The  Indianapolis  News!  r 

lewspaper.  Yet 
he  volume  is  in- 

licative  of  its  This  is  the  last  of  series  on  “What  h 

.  a  Great  Newspaper?"  Send  fot 

tOrth  reprints  of  entire  series. 


^e.  The  Indianapolis  News 
■^5??  .esE-  _sas_ 


This  is  the  last  of  series  on  “What  Makes 
a  Great  Newspaper?"  Send  for 
reprints  of  entire  series. 


le  Indianapolis  News 

First  in  dNational  a/fdvertising  in  Six  ■‘Day  Evening  Field 


one  of  its  workers  as  a  member  of  the 
senate  without  any  suggestion  or  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  management.  The  senate 
will  consult  with  the  management  and 
the  management  with  the  senate  before 
any  important  step  is  taken.  This  plan. 
Senator  Capper  said,  was  to  extend  to 
the  policies  and  acts  of  the  management 
as  well  as  to  salaries  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  The  senate  is  to  be  made  jointly 
responsible  for  success  of  the  company. 

Meriwether’s  Paper  in  New  Home 

Charixston,  Miss. — The  Mississippi 
Sun,  edited  by  Walter  Clark  Meri¬ 
wether,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
World  and  New  York  Herald  staffs,  has 
moved  into  its  new  building  and  now 


has  plenty  of  room  for  publication  of¬ 
fices  and  the  new  equipment  which  it 
recently  acquired  with  another  local  job 
shop.  Mr.  Meriwether,  who  when  he 
bought  the  Sun  achieved  the  traditional 
aim  of  newspaper  men,  that  of  running 
his  home-town  newspaper,  reports  pros¬ 
perity  in  Charleston,  despite  a  large  and 
active  crop  of  boll  weevils.  Advertising 
rates  have  been  more  than  doubled  in 
the  past  year  without  checking  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising. 

Goldsmith  Joins  N.  Y.  World 

Robert  Goldsmith  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  World  as  editorial 
writer.  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  at  one  time 
assistant  editor  of  Collier’s  Weekly. 


(New  York  Office 
‘N  A.  CARROLL 
Tnh.,nr  Building 


Chicago  Office 
J.  h.  X.VTZ 
First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Chicago  Papers  Install 

Elrod  Casters 

For  Leads,  Slugs  and  Rules 


The  Chicago  Daily  News 

uses  one  Elrod  Caster  for  producing 
leads,  slugs  and  rules.  The  high  quality 
and  large  output  maintained  in  its  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Elrod  are  due  to  the  extreme 
simplicity — direct  and  effective— of  the 
Elrod  process  and  mechanism. 

The  Chicago  Tribune 

recently  moved  into  its  new  home  on 
Michigan  Avenue.  It  is  complete  with 
the  most  effective  composing  room 
equipment.  The  Elrod  Caster  was  one 
of  the  first  machines  installed  in  the 
composing  room. 

The  Elrod  Caster 

for  casting  leads  and  slugs  from  two- 
point  up  to  twelve -point,  and  column 
rule,  plain  rule,  and  rule  borders  from 
hair-line  up  to  twelve-point  faces  cut  to 
any  measure  up  to  twenty-four  inches. 


Price  $1500  complete  ready  for  operation 


Manufactured  by 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

General  Office  and  Factory 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue  CHICAGO 


Eastern  Office  606  World  Bldg.  New  York 


THREE- 


BASIS 
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THE  BUSINESS  SITUATION? 

UNITED  States  Senator  Penrose,  chair 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
ed  a  rather  doleful  note  in  an  intervir 
the  New  York  World  at  Atlantic  City  on ' 
day.  Said  the  Senator  : 

“We  arc  in  fir  a  period  of  very  hard  tima 
general  business  prostration. 

“The  situation  is  appalling.  It  cannot  tie  (,i 
ated.  We  are  raiiidly  reaching  the  |io  nt  where 
must  sit  down  in  the  cold  light  of  reason  ». 
any  illusions  and  rc.-ich  a  solid  basis. 

“When  I  say  that  business  will  he  sliae  r 


P.-VUL  V.  TROUP’S  appeal  for  an  immediate 
downward  revision  of  newspaper  advertising  rates, 
while  very  considerately  phrased,  is  but  one  of 
many  demands  that  have  been  made  this  past  week 
by  advertising  agents,  advertisers  and  retail  mer¬ 
chants’  associations  throughout  the  country. 

But  most  of  these  demands  are,  like  Mr.  Troup’s, 
based  wholely  upon  a  misconception  and  an  utter  lack 
of  information  and  understanding  with  respect  to  the 
controlling  factors  in  the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Troup  says: — 

“You  cannot  afford  to  have — (volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising) — further  affected  by  opposition  to  high 
prices  fixed  under  other  conditions.” 

That,  of  course,  presupposes  that  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  in  the  period  since  pyramided  rates 
as  many  retailers  have  done  on  the  replacement  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  in  the  last  analysis  represented  profiteer¬ 
ing  of  the  most  flagrant  sort. 

Newspaper  rates  were  forced  up  during  the  war 
by  astounding  increases  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  peak  has  not  been  reached,  for  in  news¬ 
print  alone  newspapers  face  an  increase  in  1921  over 
1920  of  more  than  $75,000,000. 

Newspaper  advertising  rates,  especially  local  de¬ 
partment  store  rates,  have  always  been  too  low  and 
they  are  too  low  today  when  costs  and  hazards  and 
service  are  taken  into  consideration.  Advertising 
space  in  the  daily  newspapers  is  the  cheapest  mer¬ 
chandising  commodity  in  the  world.  It  is  the  one 
great  public  service — or  rather  public  servant — that 
has  come  through  the  cyclonic  times  of  the  last  half 
dozen  years  without  spot  or  blemish. 

The  newspaper  publisher  did  not  profiteer,  has  not 
been  in  any  sense  a  party  to  inflation  and,  therefore, 
in  this  critical  ix-riod  of  the  downward  trend  he  has 
neither  sins  of  omission  or  commission  to  answer  for. 

Stanley  Latshaw,  of  the  Butterick  publications,  told 
the  Sphinx  on  Tuesday  evening  that: 

“The  greatest  theory  in  the  world  is  that  advertis¬ 
ing  costs  nothing.” 

It  seems  strange  in  the  light  of  the  present  average 
of  intelligence  that  any  one  could  be  found  to  sponsor 
this  absurdity  but  the  fact  remains  that  this  theory  is 
held  by  many  so  called  important  people. 

Indeed  many  national  advertisers  and  local  adver¬ 
tisers,  who  arc  admirably  well  informed,  present  this 
theory  in  language  that  makes 'one  stop  and  ponder. 

Publishers  are  largely  responsible  for  this  condi¬ 
tion — especially  the  cut  rate  publishers — and  an  ear¬ 
nest  effort  must  Ik:  made  in  the  near  future  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  such  loose  and  un.sound  economical  rea¬ 
soning.  There  is  work  to  be  done  and  it  must  be 
done  through  the  power  of  advertising. 

Speaking  at  the  same  gathering  John  Sullivan,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  .\ssociation  of  National  .Advertisers, 
said,  “If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  men  must  relieve 
themselves  of  illusions  it  is  in  1921.”  The  first  of  the 
illusions  that  must  go  is  the  theory  that  advertising 
costs  nothing. 

The  fact  that  the  trend  of  prices  is  downward,  that 
deflation  is  on  at  full  swing,  can  have  no  effect  on 
newspaper  advertising  rates,  however,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  there  has  been  no  inflation  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  rates.  During  the  period  that  gen¬ 
eral  business  was  piling  up  reserves  by  pyramiding 
prices  the  newspaper  business  as  a  whole  was  fighting 
a  battle  for  life  by  the  practice  of  economies  and  cur¬ 
tailment  within  its  own  house. 

Regardless  of  the  propaganda  with  which  news¬ 
papers  are  now  l)eing  flooded  in  an  effort  to  force 
advertising  rates  down,  newspaper  men  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  their  first  duty  is  in  essence  that  of  a  trustee 
of  a  great  public  service  institution.  Obviously,  in¬ 
come  must  be  sufficient  to  fulfill  that  mission. 

In  1921  business  will  need  advertising  more  than 
ever  before  in  its  history — it  is  the  one  steadying  in¬ 
fluence  to  which  business  can  turn  during  the  period 
of  readjustment  with  every  assurance  of  tangible 
trade  results.  .Advertising  was  never  before  as  nec¬ 
essary  to  business  as  it  ’’s  now.  The  wise  business 
man  knows  this  and  the  others  will  learn  it  before 
the  new  year  is  three  months  old. 

On  an  average  16,000  business  men  fail  in  the 
United  States  every  year.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  or 
13,600,  of  these  failures  are  to  be  classed  as  non-ad¬ 


vertisers.  Only  15  per  cent  of  all  failures  are  among 
business  men  who  are  advertisers.  In  other  words 
honest  advertising  is  the  best  guarantee  that  business 
has  against  failure.  .As  a  result  of  a  recent  survey 
Ben  F.  Biliter,  in  Business  Chat,  says  that  99  per 
cent  of  all  the  business  houses  in  .America  rated  at 
$100,000  or  more  are  liberal  advertisers. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  the  greatest  “mass  sales¬ 
man”  in  the  world  but  it  cannot  be  expected  to  do  it 
all.  First,  the  merchandise  must  be  honestly  made 
and  honestly  priced ;  second,  it  must  be  truthfully 
and  honestly  presented. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  newspaper  advertising  rates 
are  even  now  as  high  as  they  should  be  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  kind  of  a  proposition  to  lower  rates, 
in  the  face  of  rising  costs  would  be  sheer  folly.  Let 
your  answer  to  all  such  requests  be — 

“Mighty  sorry.  Td  like  to  do  this  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  as  my  costs  are  still  on  the  upward  trend.” 

Then  present  the  facts — the  costs  of  operation — 
which  will  quickly  dispel  all  illusionment. 

.Advertising  is  the  most  valuable  thing  in  business 
when  properly  employed.  Put  that  value  on  it  and 
base  that  valuation  on  absolute  cost  plus  proper  safe¬ 
guards  and  a  reasonable  profit,  and  you  will  Ijc  serv¬ 
ing  your  own  as  well  as  the  public  interest. 


ScKin  be  rt  our  doors. 

“The  clrsed  mill  and  empty  dinner  jiail  will 
conspicuous  as  in  1896, 

“The  future  is  disastrous  and  I  1io|k*  it  « 
be  enduriuR. 

“Prompt  relief  must  be  afforded  by  ( 
Soaring  v^apes  must  come  down  to  a  sane  ii^M 
:\  protective  tariff,  difbcult  as  it  will  be  to  fr.^r: 
at  this  juncture,  must  be  e.xacted  to  save 
American  industries  from  extinction.” 

A  close  student  of  markets  and  an  econ 
no  mean  ability  paints  another  picture: 

“Wall  Street  has  had  a  lifiuidatitifir 
aboi’t  a  year,  but  the  selling  has  ccine  in 
prior  to  Election  Uay,  there  were  some  very 
UDward  bounds.  Since  that  time  stocks  have 
steadily  pressed  for  sale  and  there  has  been 
ally  no  recovery. 

“This  liquidation  and  the  consequent 
preatly  impaired  collateral  and  caused  the  vd!!i 
loans  that  have  put  some  corporations  and  n:: 
dividiials  in  an  extremely  painful  |)ositioii. 
that  could  not  pay  up  have  been  taken  care  f 
by  one.  Wall  Street  heard  yesterday  on  thi 
authority  that  a  survey  of  the  hnnncial  sitn.r=- 
conviticcd  the  leailing  bankers  that  it  was  s 
supf>ort  the  market  through  the  individual  [nr 
cf  Sleeks.” 

And  Still  another  observer,  the  L,  S.  D 
Company,  of  Minneapolis,  states : 

“Isn’t  there  too  much  croakin«,  too  much 
rmsm?  Are  not  too  many  i>eople  ‘seeing  ih-' 
night?*  At  the  bottom  there  is  no  lastinf  1 
for  doubt  and  fear  and  uncertainty.  The  ksi 
of  this  country  are  far  too  great  for  that. 
tainties  of  this  country  make  it  stand  alone  1 
all  the  nations  of  th»*  world.  If  we  in  .\ircrlc 
our  courage,  what  will  become  of  the  world? 

“Observation  and  experience  during  the  losti 
eight  years  have  taught  us  that  this  i\i!i 
w'^ther  this  period  as  it  has  weathered  the  3 
VVe  have  no  fears  f(*r  the  future.  The  grea 
for  us  all  to  do  is  to  cultivate  and  exhibit  thi 
confidence  that  is  in  our  hearts. 

“Wr  believe  in  the  future — so  strongly 
are  placing  many  orders  for  goods  to  be  m 
tured  and  delivered  to  us  during  the  carlv  srr 
1921.  We  keep  steadily  on,  just  as  is  to  be  tv 
of  every  house  of  reliability  and  progresev.  Ow 
to  he  sold  in  January  and  Februar>  were  cl 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  FOR  FORESTRY? 


THE  LONE  SENTINEL 

Whoever  could  make  hvo  cars  of  corn,  or 
hoo  blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of 
ground  zvhere  only  one  grew  before,  would  de¬ 
serve  better  of  tnankind,  and  do  more  essential 
serz'ice  to  his  country,  than  the  zehole  race  of 
politicians  put  together. — Jonathan  Szi’ift. 


now  is  a  little  more  gas — a  little  more  ad? 
to  go  on  up  over  the  top  of  the  hill  of  haii 
This  is  a  time  for  accommodation  and  ad 
This  is  not  a  time  for  settling  old  scorei 
Co-operation  should  be  the  keynote  in  ( 
ment  of  all  industrial  problems,  in  the  new 
the  threshold  of  which  we  have  entered 


A  GIANT  OF  THE  SOUTH 

The  New  Orleans  Item  for  Sunday,  Dci 
carried  $32,790.58  worth  of  paid  advert 
156-page  paper.  This  represented  1.00 
of  paid  display  and  classified  advertising, 
erage  of  about  $33  per  column. 

This  would  leave  240  columns  of  news 
and  features  or  an  average  of  one  and  os 
umns  of  text  to  the  page. 

Arthur  G.  Newmyer,  the  associate  puble 
Item,  wires  Editor  and  Publisher  that 
largest  regular  edition  of  any  newspaper  e« 
and  best  of  all  the  paper  went  out  on  ts 
The  New  Orleans  market  now  includes 
(XX)  humans.  Can  any  other  paper  show  sud 
Certainly  the  business  men  of  no  othei 
show  greater  faith  in  the  future  than  the 
of  New  Orleans. 


^LL  -America,  East  of  the  Great  Plains,  is  today 
dotted  with  broken  outposts  of  our  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  forests.  Once  they  were  passed  by  as 
“scrubs” ;  now  they  stand  forth  as  reminders  of  a 
heritage  that  was  ruthlessly  wasted. 

Yesterday  we  called  them  “scrubs”  but  we  have 
lived  to  judge  them  gifts  of  majestic  beauty;  grass 
grows  green  at  their  feet  and  here  and  there  they 
cast  a  friendly  shadow  over  the  road  we  travel. 

.America  needs  trees  for  tomorrow ;  we  need  their 
beauty  and  sheltering  boughs  along  the  highways  we 
travel;  we  need  them  for  homes  of  individuals,  the 
gp'eatest  single  factor  in  creating  the  thing  we  call 
.American  ideals:  industry  needs  trees  more  than 
ever  before — newspaper  publishers  know  this  for 
their  lack  has  been  the  basis  for  adding  $75,000, (XX) 
to  the  nation’s  newsprint  bill  for  next  year. 
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PERSONAL 


■RRIS  A.  JENKINS,  publisher  of 
iK  Kansas  City  Post,  and  Ralph 
i.  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas 
Star,  will  accompany  a  party  of 
sens  and  officials  of  the  Kansas  City, 
[ico  &  Orient  railroad  to  Mexico  City 
(tend  the  inauguration  of  President- 
;  Obregon. 

lin  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher  of  the 
sitioiid  News-Leader,  visited  New 
i  this  week. 

tjTTii'nd  Bissell,  business  manager  of 
Buffalo  Commercial,  has  been  again 
litatcd  by  President  Wilson  as  post¬ 
er  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Bissell  now  holds 
nncontirmed  appointment  and  has 
postmaster  for  several  months, 
jrry  B.  Wakefield,  associate  editor 
iie  Minneaixjlis  Tribune,  was  recent- 
jf  guest  of  Mayor  George  S.  Buck, 
Buffalo.  Mr.  Wakefield  and  Frank 
]lson.  director  of  the  Minneapolis 
‘au  of  Municipal  Research,  are  visil- 
a  number  of  cities  studying  opera- 
of  the  commission  form  of  govern- 

oyd  Riches,  formerly  connected  with 
Oregon  City  Morning  Enterprise, 
at  one  time  publisher  of  the  Stan- 
(Ore.)  Standard,  has  bought  the 
(Ore.)  Malheur  Enterprise.  He 
itly  married  Miss  Opal  Farley,  for- 
y  of  Oregon  City, 
mis  H.  Brush,  publisher  of  the  East 
rpool  (Ohio)  Review,  East  Liver- 
Tribune  and  Salem  (Ohio)  News, 
si  New  York  this  week, 
rmin  Guego,  for  fifteen  years  man- 
!  editor  of  the  Courier  des  Etats 
.  N'ew  York  French  daily,  has  been 
inted  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
nr. 

E.  Owens  has  resigned  as  mechani- 
superintendent  of  the  Louisville 
)  Courier-Journal  and  Times  and 
N’ew  York,  with  the  intention  of 
ny;  in  business  for  himself. 

M.  Murdock,  publisher  of  the 
:ita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  has  returned  to 
)onu',  after  a  business  trip  to  Now 

tn  L.  Stewart,  publisher  of  the 
dneton  (Pa.)  Observer  and  Rc- 
I.  came  to  New  York  the  past  week 
lend  the  dinner  given  by  the  Penn- 
aia  Society. 

rt  N.  Garstin,  business  manager  of 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
Times,  has  returned  to  Louisville, 
ipending  a  few  days  in  New  York, 
ieph  A.  McLaughlin,  of  Philadel- 
has  been  elected  secretary  of  Car- 
I  &  Co.,  newspaper  representatives 
w  York,  Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 
orge  R.  Katz,  of  the  E.  Katz  Spe- 
Advertising  Agency,  of  New  York, 
returned  from  a  business  trip  of 
al  weeks  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

a  Cowles,  son  of  Gardner  Cowles, 
sher  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  editorial 
of  those  newspapers,  devoting  his 
don  to  commercial  news.  Mr. 
fes  is  a  member  of  the  1921  class  at 
ird  and  was  recently  nominated  as 
orator  by  fellow  class  members. 

«ph  H.  Jordan,  former  automobile 
r  of  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Journal, 
financial  editor,  who  went  to  Butte, 
;  as  business  manager  of  the  Ana- 
I  Standard  last  week,  visited  old 
»  in  Portland.  He  has  not  as  yet 
inced  his  plans  for  the  future. 

K.  Zimerman,  of  East  Liverpool, 
covered  the  convention  of  the 
«1  States  Potters’  Association  in 
York  this  week  for  the  Crockery 
ts.s  Journal. 


Edson  B.  Smith,  financial  editor  of  the 
Boston  Traveler,  and  Irene  V.  Car- 
ruthers,  of  Winthrop,  Mass.,  have  be¬ 
come  engaged. 

Gilbert  R.  (Thadbourne  of  Augusta, 
Me.,  has  been  appointed  by  Governor- 
elect  Parkhurst  as  private  secretary.  Mr. 
Chadbourne  was  for  15  years  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal,  and 
from  1910  to  1919  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Kennebec  Journal. 

Miss  Mona  Cleaver,  for  nine  years  a 
member  of  the  Toronto  Globe  editorial 
staff,  and  Harold  M.  Purser,  were  mar¬ 
ried  last  week  in  Toronto. 

Wallace  A.  Brennan,  newspaper  man 
prior  to  entering  the  U.  S.  army  during 
the  world  war,  has  been  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  manager  of  the  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Timothy  Wang  has  been  appointed 
traveling  correspondent  of  the  Shun  Pao 
of  Shanghai.  He  sailed  from  Shanghai 
on  November  19  for  Honolulu,  where  he 
will  take  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Chi¬ 
nese  Philosophy  and  Literature  at  Ha¬ 
waii  University.  Mr.  Wang  will  visit 
the  United  States  and  expects  to  reach 
New  York  next  summer. 

J.  H.  Jenkins  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  bureau  which  the  Associated 
Press  has  just  opened  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

.Robert  M.  Collins,  who  has  been  on 
vacation  in  the  United  States,  sailed  on 
December  15  for  London  to  resume  his 
duties  as  chief  of  the  .Associated  Press 
London  bureau. 

James  A.  Mills  has  arrived  in  Paris, 
enroute  to  the  Balkans,  where  he  will 
represent  the  Associated  Press. 

Roy  J-  Jacoby,  photographer  of  the 
Boston  Post,  and  Miss  Theresa  M. 
Caliri  of  Rosindale  have  become  en- 
gaged. 

Miss  Della  Hinds,  telephone  operator 
in  the  San  Erancisco  office  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  resigned  November  13  to  be 
married. 

Paul  H.  Hines,  former  member  of  the 
Boston  Post  staff,  entered  politics  two 
months  ago  for  the  first  time,  and  made 
a  broken  field  run  right  into  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature. 

Walter  C.  Whiffen,  chief  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  at  Peking,  China, 
will  visit  the  United  States  in  January 
on  his  vacation,  joining  Mrs.  Whiffen 
who  has  l)ecn  in  this  country  for  several 
months.  They  will  remain  in  the  United 
States  until  March  10,  when  they  will 
sail  on  the  S.  S.  “Empress  of  Russia” 
from  Vancouver. 

Thomas  Wayling,  who  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Prince 
.Albert  (Sask.)  Herald,  is  leaving  to 
become  private  secretary  to  the  Hon.  T. 
.A.  Crerar,  leader  of  the  new  National- 
Progressive  political  party.  For  some 
years  prior  to  his  present  connection, 
Mr.  Wayling  was  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  in  Winnipeg. 

Lucien  K.  Parlin.  formerly  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Telegram. 

Marvin  Creager,  literary  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  Harry  Kohr,  day  telegraph 
editor,  becomes  literary  editor  of  the 
Star,  and  Robert  Reed,  night  telegraph 
editor,  becomes  day  telegraph  editor. 

William  Bliss,  formerly  with  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  has  been  made  city  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Post,  succeeding  Joseph 
Ware,  who  now  is  head  of  the  Post’s 
copy  desk. 

W.  H.  Graham,  formerly  with  Cincin¬ 
nati  papers,  has  been  appointed  mail  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Associated  Press  at  Spring- 
field.  III. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


r)R.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  who  has 
•*^just  resigned  as  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  to  become 
connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times  in  January  1,  1921, 
is  following  out  a  boyhood  intention. 

During  his  student  days  at  Knox  Col¬ 
lege,  of  which  he  was  president  later, 
young  Finley  intended  to  enter  the  news- 
paper  field. 
While  a  student 
he  “stuck  type” 
on  a  village 
newspaper, 
worked  as  re¬ 
porter  and  had 
some  e.xperience 
as  an  editor. 
After  his  grad¬ 
uation  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  for 
a  time,  but  left 

D*.  John  H.  Finley  that  field  of  en¬ 
deavor  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  Knox  College. 

In  presenting  his  resignation  to  the 
Board  of  Regents,  Dr.  Finley  expressed 
the  belief  that  in  journalism  he  can  be 
even  “more  helpful  to  the  general  cause 
of  education”  than  he  has  been  in  the 
past. 

“My  conscience  would  trouble  me  in 
leaving  this  field  if  I  did  not  feel  that, 
having  served  nearly  thirty  years  in  it 
in  one  or  another  capacity,  I  may  re¬ 
turn  to  the  profession  for  which  I  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  myself  and  in  which  I 
hope  that  I  may  not  only  serve  those 
who  are  teaching  the  children  and  youth 
to  face  the  problems  of  the  next  gen¬ 
eration,  but  may  also  have  a  part  in 
solving  the  great  problems  of  my  own 
day  and  generation,”  Dr.  Finley  said. 
“I  believe  that  the  press  has  today  the 
supreme  opportunity  not  only  to  help 
immediately  the  cause  of  sound  educa¬ 
tion,  but  also  to  keep  before  the  public 
the  higher  objects  toward  which  the 
schools  are  aiming.” 


William  Sullivan,  formerly  manager 
of  the  United  Press  Bureau  in  Detroit, 
is  now  manager  of  the  Springfield  (Ill.) 
bureau  of  the  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  replacing  Herman  G.  Brolin,  who 


is  covering  the  Illinois  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  for  the  Chicago  Journal. 

James  E.  Craig,  formerly  connected 
with  newspapers  in  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis,  has  become  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Benito  (Tex.)  Daily  Light.  Mr. 
Craig’s  last  newspaper  work  was  as  city 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

A.  B.  McDonald,  writer  for  Country 
Gentleman  and  formerly  connected  with 
the  editorial  departments  of  newspapers 
in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  is  recov¬ 
ering  after  an  oiieration  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital,  Kansas  City. 

Merlin  Hull,  retiring  secretary  of  state 
of  Wisconsin,  will  return  to  edit  the 
Jackson  County  Journal,  Black  River 
Falls. 

Theodore  C.  Wallen,  chief  political 
writer  for  the  Hartford  Courant,  and 
Mrs.  Wallen  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  November  25.  She  has  been 
named  Virginia  Hope. 

Edward  Arvidson  has  resumed  work 
as  police  reporter  of  the  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  after  several  months’  absence 
•n  Los  Angeles. 


THE  ADVERTISING  FOLKS 

Charles  A.  Brow'nell,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  gave 
an  informal  talk  at  the  factory  execu¬ 
tives’  board  luncheon  at  the  Nayasset 
Club,  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  afternoon 
of  December  7. 

Reynolds  Spriggs  has  been  made  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Columbian 
Rope  Company,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Romeyn  B.  Scribner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  agent  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Lines  .and  is  now  in  charge 
of  advertising  at  New  York.  He  has 
been  with  William  H.  Rankin  Company 
at  Chicago  and  Doremus  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Frank  W.  Tufts,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Detroit  Steel  Products  Company, 
who  attended  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers’  convention  at  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.,  and  spent  a  few  days  in 
New  A’ork,  has  returned  to  Detroit. 

Justin  R.  Weddell,  formerly  with  the 
Corday  &  Gross  Company  of  Geveland, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  advertising 
manager  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  re¬ 
signed.  He  has  not  announced  his 
future  plans. 


“The  American  Govemmenf 

By  FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN 

is  a  favorite  Christmas  present  with  firms  who  remember  their 
employees,  teachers  who  give  to  their  pupils,  officials  who  like  to 
do  something  for  their  constituents,  and  all  people  who  have  long 
lists — because  its  contents  are  a  lesson  in  patriotism. 

Three  presidents  have  read  and  praised  this  book.  It  has  been 
translated  into  eleven  langpiages,  made  into  raised  point  for  the 
blind,  and  reproduced  in  moving  pictures. 

It  is  bound  in  heavy  red  cloth,  and  contains  nearly  1(X),(XK)  words 
of  text. 

Single  copies  by  mail  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  $1.00 
each.  Special  rates  for  quantity  orders. 


FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN 


1435  You  Street,  N.  W., 


Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  STEADIEST  COMIC  MAGNET  ON  THE  MARKET 


Some  Rare 
Opportunities 


In  Used  Newspaper  Presses 


We  have  at  present  some  unusual  opportunities  in 
used  presses  of  our  own  and  other  makes.  Among 
these  are  the  following: 

Hoe  Sextuple  Press,  printing  up  to  48  pages. 

Goss  Sextuple  Press,  with  extra  color  cylinder, 
printing  up  to  48  pages. 

Hoe  Quadruple  Press,  printing  up  to  32  pages. 

Hoe  Four-deck  Single-Width  Press,  with  extra 
color  cylinder,  printing  up  to  32  pages. 

Goss  Four-deck  Single-Width  Press,  with  extra 
color  cylinder,  printing  up  to  32  pages. 

Hoe  Twenty-page  Press. 

Hoe  Two-deck  Single-Width  Press,  printing  up  to 
16  pages. 

Duplex  Eight-page  Flat-bed  Press,  printing  4,  6 
and  8  pages. 

We  also  have  available  for  early  delivery  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  machines: 

Hoe  Super-speed  Double-Sextuple  Press,  with  four 
central  folders,  printing  up  to  24  pages  at  72,000 
an  hour,  and  larger  products  at  proportionate 
speeds. 

Hoe  Super-speed  Octuple  Press,  printing  up  to  16 
pages  at  72,000  an  hour,  and  larger  products  at 
proportionate  speeds. 

Hoe  Super-speed  Sextuple  Press,  printing  up  to  12 
pages  at  72,000  an  hour,  and  larger  products  at 
proportionate  speeds. 

Hoe  Simplex  Press,  printing  up  to  32  pages. 

If  you  are  likely  to  require  increased  printing  facili¬ 
ties,  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  take  up  the 
subject  with  us  now.  Detailed  descriptions  and  prices 
given  on  request. 


R.  HOE  &  CO. 


504-520  Grand  Street 


New  York 


REMEMBEA  THOSE  WINTER  FLANNELST  S*  ^  evwy  otKer  mwi  «rko  mm  Um  cMtooa. 
mmi  a  thomaaJ  tKint*  that  DWIG  bripfa  back  to  mM;  the  owagyaUd.  ridjcolowa.  tragic  mem- 
eriea  of  boyhood.  There  ■  ao  pbaae  of  a  boy'a  life  that  he  ha«  overlooked,  from  fiahti^.  play- 
Mg  hookey,  ateabag  “poakiai.**  and  dreeiiag  wider  the  bed  clatbee  io  the  cold,  to  the  terrible 
mertiheatioo  of  oew  eqoeaky  ehocs. 


Fumidied  Daily  in  Two  OF  Three  Columii  Slze 


The  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 

373  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


SCHOOL  DAYS  By  Dwig 


The  Unforgettable  Living  Memories 
of  Every  Reader’s  Childhood 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


W.  H.  Rankin  on  Tire* 

'  Chicago,  Nov.  27,  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Pcblisher:  Tire  prices  today 
are  40  per  cent  lower  than  they  were  in  1910. 
Furthermore  you  ^et  two,  three  or  four  times 
the  number  of  miles  to  a  tire  than  you  did 
then.  The  actual  cost  per  mile  of  driving  a 
car,  that  is,  the  actual  tire  cost,  is  one-half 
less  now  than  it  was  in  1914  prior  to  the  war. 

Tires  is  the  only  commodity  in  connection 
with  an  automobile  where  the  price  is  not 
higher  now  than  it  was  in  1910.  Give  the  tire 
manufacturers  credit  for  producing  tires,  and 
giving  the  customer  more  for  his  money  than 
the  tire  manufacturer  or  his  customer  ever 
dreamed  they  could  be  ^ven. 

Such  concerns  as  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Co.  have  developed  the  rubber  industry  to  such 
an  extent  that  tire  owners  are  getting  two  and 
three  times  the  number  of  miles  from  each 
lire  that  is  manufactured.  As  far  back  as  1916 
the  tire  guarantee  was  3,500  miles,  and  you 
very  rarely  got  that  number  of  miles.  Good¬ 
rich  increased  the  tire  mileage  to  6,000  on 
fabric  and  8,000  on  Silvertown  tires,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  you  ever  find  a  Goodrich  tire 
that  docs  not  give  more  than  10,000  miles,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  tire 
industry  is  not  as  good  today  as  it  was  in 
1916. 

Tiles  simply  won't  wear  out,  they  are  too 
good  for  the  price  that  is  paid  for  them.  They 
could  legitimately  charge  SO  to  75  per  cent 
more  for  each  tire,  because  they  are  giving  at 
least  that  amount  more  number  of  miles  per 
tire,  and  you  can  buy  these  tires,  as  1  stated 
above,  at  less  than  40  per  cent  what  you  paid 
in  1910. 

WILLIAM  H.  RANKIN, 

President,  William  H.  Rankin  Company. 

Rate  Editorial  Hit  Mark 

New  Yo»k,  Dec.  8,  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Purlisher:  I  want  to  comment 
particularly  on  the  editorial  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  December  4,  “Newspaper  Rates  Will 
Stand.”  There  is  a  lot  of  loose  talk  going 
around  in  this  period  of  deflation  relative  to 
advertising  rates  coming  down,  which  would 
indicate  that  the  newspaper  publishers  during 
the  recent  period  of  prosperity  have  been  pro-' 
fiteering.  Vour  investigation  certainly  proves 
this  to  the  contrary,  and  as  there  is  no  ap¬ 
parent  decline  in  newsprint  or  labor  costs,  the 
two  principal  items  of  publishing  expense,  it  is 
rather  beside  the  mark  to  expect  a  reduction 


in  newspaper  advertising  rates  at  this  time. 
Your  editorial  hits  the  target  for  common 
sense. 

DAN  A.  CARROLL. 

Brownsville  Sentinel  and  Harding 

Brownsville,  Tex.,  Dec.  5,  1920. 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  On  page  24,  of 
your  November  27  issue  yau  publish  an  article 
headed  “Home  News  for  Harding,”  referring 
to  a  stunt  by  the  New  Orleans  Item.  We  are 

ferfectly  willing  to  grant  that  the  New  Orleans 
lem  is  a  great  paper  and  possesses  the  facilities 
to  handle  big  things,  but  it  was  several  days 
behind  in  this  feature.  We  are  enclosing 
copy  of  the  Daily  Sentinel,  showing  “News 
from  Harding’s  Home  Town,”  together  with 
a  letter  from  the  President-elect  referring  to 
this  feature.  The  Sentinel  carried  this  feature 
during  the  ten-day  stay  of  the  Senator  and 
party  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

D.  H.  CUMMINS,  Editor, 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Sentinel. 

Sales  Campaign  for  Briscoe  Cars 

Detroit. — Briscoe  Motor  Corporation 
of  Jackson,  Mich.,  is  putting  on  a  sales 
campaign,  using  localized  copy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Waring  Sherwood,  advertising 
manager.  Pittsburgh  was  the  first  cam¬ 
paign  city,  closely  followed  by  Chicago. 
Sherwood  is  now  making  a  trip  through 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Louisville, 
Indianapolis,  putting  on  campaigns. 

Kramer  Heads  Associated  Engravers 

Edward  Kramer  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Associated  Engravers, 
Inc.,  New  York,  succeeding  Floyd  Y. 
Keeler.  Other  officers  recently  elected 
are :  W.  Herbert  Adams,  first  vice- 
president;  Don  M.  Parker,  second  vice- 
president;  and  John  J.  Ward,  secretary. 

All  Dry  Mats  in  Nashville 

Nashville,  Tenn. — The  Banner  re¬ 
cently  went  to  8  columns,  12  ems,  using 
dry  mats  and  the  Tennessean  and 
American  has  followed  its  example. 
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irON  RECORD  IN  NEW  FORM 

I  Page  Profuaely  Illuitrated  at 
Cent  a  Copy  Well  Received. 

{Special  to  Esitor  &  Publisher) 
bsioN. — The  Evening  Record  on  De- 
(ler  13  appeared  “printed  sideways.” 
mew  form  is  five  columns  wide,  230 
jdeep,  profusely  illustrated,  and  sold 
one  cent.  The  first  issue  contained 
|iges.  The  column  size  was  changed 
D 12^  to  12  ems.  A  weekly  page 
Botorists  is  announced  and  features 
children  will  be  carried  regularly 
0  J.  Wallace,  managing  editor,  who 
secured  a  financial  interest  in  the 
(fd,  has  announced  that  he  is  in  the 
tet  for  the  best  features  available. 

I  paper  now  carries  five  comic  strips, 
t  comic  features,  cartoons  and  pic- 
5,  It  is  stated  that  the  circulation 
lie  first  day  was  over  100.000  against 
(rmer  circulation  of  about  50,000. 


Leslie’*  Is  65  Years  Old 

flic’s  Weekly  with  its  issue  of  De- 
lier  18,  celebrated  its  65th  anniver- 
T  Among  its  contents  were  two  of 
jest  to  advertising  men.  The  story 
ision,”  by  Vashti  Petrie,  is  woven 
ct  a  prominent  Chicago  agency’s 
ik,  while  “A  Sour  Milk  Millionaire,” 
ritten  by  Campbell  McCullough,  of 
Collin  Armstrong  Agency,  New 
it 


FOR  THE  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

(Continued  from  page  32.) 


you  how  well  our  plan  is  working,  I  will 
say  that,  during  the  month  of  August, 
we  made  only  eleven  changes  in  agents, 
and  collected  97  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  due  from  our  country  agents. 

CIRCULATION  NOTES 

CT.  PAUL  DAILY  NEWS  is  hav- 
‘^ing  its  regular  annual  Christmas 
contest  in  securing  new  subscribers. 
The  News  offers  the  following  prizes  to 
the  first  ten  in  the  contest:  Two  sheep- 
lined  fur-collared  coats,  three  watches,  a 
sweater  and  three  pairs  of  tube  skates 
with  shoes  attached.  There  will  be  other 
prizes  for  all  boys  making  a  certain  in¬ 
crease. 

O.  B.  Dawdy  has  become  circulation 
manager  of  the  Vernon  (Tex.)  Record. 

The  St.  Paul  News  offers  cash 
prizes  to  boys  and  girls  relating  the 
queerest  and  funniest  experience  they 
have  had  since  starting  to  go  to  school. 
All  the  newspaper  carriers  and  news¬ 
boys  of  St.  Paul  were  entertained  at  the 
Capitol  Theater  last  week. 

Phil  M.  Knox,  who  has  charge  of  the 
carriers  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News, 
was  married  recently  to  Miss  Gladys 
Joyce,  of  that  city. 


Women  Read 


The  Record  because  it  caters 
to  their  interests  in  so  many 
ways — they  trust  it. 


Women  Buy 

the  bulk  of  the  merchandise 
sold  today — be  it  food,  clothes, 
necessities  or  luxuries. 


The  Moral  Is  Clear 

THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

RECORD 

Always  Reliable 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

Pcopies  Oas  Bldg.  Fifth  Ave,  Bldg. 


I 


Des  Moines  is  the  geographical  as  well 
as  the  political  center  of  Iowa.  It  is  the 
retail  and  jobbing  center  for  over  a 
million  people. 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  is  a  ‘‘big  league” 
Sunday  newspaper. 

It  covers  the  center  two- 
thirds  of  always  prosperous 
Iowa.  This  paid  circulation 
is  now  over  90,000  (three 
times  the  paid  circulation  of 
the  next  Iowa  Sunday  news¬ 
paper). 

Eight  page  gravure  sec¬ 
tion,  edited  in  Des  Moines 
and  printed  by  Alco-Gravure, 
St.  Louis. 

We  are  strong 
on  personal 
CO  -  operation. 


The  Register  and  Tribune 
Co. 

Des  Moines 

Gardner  Cowles,  Publisher 
Harry  T.  Watts,  Adv.,  Mgr. 

REPRESENTATIVES 

I.  A.  Klein 
Metropolitan  Tower 
New  York 

John  Class 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
Chicago 

W.  R.  Baranger  Co. 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angele*  Seattle 


a 
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Thu  page  is  a  regular 
WeeUjr  Feature  of 
Editor  Sc.  Publisher, 
deroted  exclusirely 
to  the  interests  of 
the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


THE  ROUND  TABLE 

[Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Newspaper  D^artment  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.] 


Criticism  of  any  ar¬ 
ticle  or  contributions 
should  be  sent  Fred 
Millis,  News  Build¬ 
ing,  Indianapolis. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  MERCHANDISING  PRACTICE  To  study  the  local  market  and 

wr,  ...  .  ..  .  ........  .  ..................  trade  territory  and  be  able  to  report  in- 

IS  WORKING  WAY  TOWARDS  ADOPTION  telligcmly  thereon  for  both  local  and 

I  national  advertisers. 

"2nd.  To  furnish  such  information 

^T’HE  status  of  the  work  on  Standard  he  can  be  admonished  of  his  error.  In  for  prospective  advertisers  and  to  make 
of  Merchandising  Practice,  which  is  the  same  way,  we  hope  that  newspapers  market  investigations  which  may  be  gen¬ 
being  detergiined  by  a  committee  from  that  offer  more  than  standard  co-opera-  ff^l  in  scope  and  applicable  to  many 
the  National  Association  of  Newspaper  tion  will  be  called  to  account  by  their  accounts,  but  to  insist  that  the  identity 
Executives  and  the  American  Associa-  respective  organizations.  of  the  proposed  advertiser  be  made 

tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  both  affili-  "In  brief,  what  we  are  striving  for  is  known  liefore  reporting  information  com¬ 
ated  with  the  A.  A.  C.  of  \\  .,  is  shown  a  standard  universal  code,  with  the  ex-  I’iled  on  a  specific  line, 
in  the  following  letter  from  Collin  Arm-  iiectation  that  the  various  interests  that  “3rd.  To  endeavor  to  educate  the 
strong,  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  endorse  it  will  find  some  means  of  cur-  <lcalcr  in  better  merchandising  methods 
Committee  of  the  Four  A’s :  tailing  the  activities  of  those  who  would  f®  insist  that  advertised  goods  be 

“In  the  Round  Table  of  the  November  deviate  from  it.”  furnished  customers  rather  than  ‘just 

27  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  I  no-  The  following  is  the  Standard  of  Prac-  ‘‘s^^Kood  substitute, 
tice  pardonable  curiosity  as  to  what  has  tice  proposed  by  the  Newspaper  Com-  encourage  adequate  mer- 

become  of  the  Standard  of  Merchandis-  mittee :  chandising  by  supplying  data,  maps, 

ing  Practice  that  the  Committee  on  .Klthough  this  has  been  published  once  the  trade  for  the  use  of 

Agency  Relations  of  the  Newspaper  De-  before  on  this  page,  it  is  the  rccom-  sale.smen  of  the  manufacturer,  or  ad- 

partment  of  the  Associated  Advertising  mendation  of  the  committee  from  the  "'ho  has  made  a  bona-fide  con- 

Clubs  of  the  World  was  to  work  out.  department,  of  which  M.  E.  Foster  is  advertising  space. 

“The  status  of  the  proposition  is  as  chairman,  that  it  be  republished  because  decline  requests  for  service 

follows;  The  suggestion  that  a  Stand-  of  the  great  number  of  requests  which  clearly  not  within  the  province 

ard  of  Merchandising  Practice  be  estab-  came  in  from  the  members  of  the  de-  ,  "^wspapers,  such  as  selling  goods  or 
lished  was  made  by  Marcellus  E.  Fos-  partment.  other  camassing,  or  the  payment  of  bills 

ter,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  ‘‘We,  your  Standing  Committee  on  printing  and  postage  of  letters,  broad- 

Agency  Relations  of  your  organization  -Agency  Relations,  recommend  the  fol- 
to  me,  as  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  lowing: 

Committee  of  the  .American  Associa-  ‘‘It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  MEET  IN  ATLANTA 

tion  of  -Advertising  Agencies,  at  the  that  newspapers  conducting  service  and  \  MEETING  of  the  directors  of  the  de- 

quarterly  meeting  of  our  Executive  merchandising  departments  should  as-  partment  will  be  called  by  President 

Board  at  -Asheville,  last  July;  and  at  sist  advertisers  in  every  legitimate  man-  Miller  to  meet  in  Atlanta  after  the  first 
the  annual  meeting  of  our  association  ner  to  make  their  campaigns  successful,  of  the  year  to  make  plans  for  the  con- 
in  Chicago  in  October,  Chairman  Fos-  Legitimate  functions  of  a  merchandising  vention  to  be  held  in  -Alanta  the  week 
ter  presented  me  with  the  resolutions  and  service  department  are:  of  June  10. 

adopted  by  his  committee.  , 

“Those  resolutions,  together  with  the 

SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS  IN  FOURTH  PLACE 

“fTef  Vori;'  IN  retail  publication  contest 

As  a  matter  of  information  and  record, 
that  committee  consists  of  Mortimer  D. 

Bryant,  Dan  Carroll,  and  John  Budd,  TOItJVtttOlltO  *  SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 

representing  the  Six  Point  League,  and  ^  _ 

John  E.  Walsh,  of  F'rank  Seaman,  Inc.;  »  r  ^  I  A  Y  Y  Y?  1^ 

A.  M.  Lewis,  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Yx  *  Y  MmS  Y^  Yx 

Company,  and  Frank  J.  Kaus,  of  the  _  _  _ _  — — - —  - 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  represent-  vol  2  april.  iuo  no.  i  . 

ing  our  association.  This  committee  as-  ‘  ■  -  —  .  -  ■  ■  ^  ^ 

sumes  that  it  is  acting  jointly  with  the  Advertising  is  an  Economy 

?he;  hT,hr£„“'aS  and  Does  Not  Raise  Cost  of  Commodities  - 

lienefit  of  conferring  with  Chairman  -  a,  d*nib.  «*»cr  _ 

Foster,  of  your  committee,  m  New  York.  ,  ^  r  »  .  .s.  <hd  sa  «,  mns. 

_  ’  .  f  ,  *  ^  mwcfcapti  9t  rnmnuftciattn  Cm*-m  VIlS  Fmotttl  CrMiinc  N««  of  SMO  v«ftli  vf  batinew,*  TW totil 

“The  joint  subcommittee  have  before  S-" 
them,  not  only  the  two  documents  men-  a''S.r..nsr»-r,S 

tioned  but  other  suggestions  and  data  ^  .si. 

from  various  sources.  The  program  is 

that  when  the.se  three  committees  agree  SSm  .  y iSr*MJia 'STZ'S  '&t  u...  "fX'SSU  t-ix 

upon  a. standard  of  practice  that  it  will 

be  submitted  to  your  department,  to  « « A™ mn Sli. 

the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  , 

Association,  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  a. «...  i>. 

Publishers’  Association,  to  the  Inland  ‘‘^r, 5'iU°£?oIl! 

Daily-Press  -Association,  the  Six  Point  TS  JT.  '*  Iwri'll!  ‘ 

,  TW  price  of  h  wUI  ho^  *e  he  eo  much  or  Eootman’o  Kodak  could  ^  |r  theoe  figuru  u  ^  M  of  MPW  cj^ 

League,  the  Newspaper  Representatives  ISS’.’li.'wJT!”*'''*’’"' 

Association  of  Chicago  and  our  associa-  !«?« 

.  p  «  •  t  •  «  «  •«<  entoriof  mM  tho  procot*  of  marketio«  B  Bormal  role.  Inst  foor  yoaro  fprcvlotio  to  1914)  when  'ki '» ■  I*'**' c**<*^°>  ■ 

tion  for  their  section,  which  we  hope  will  ....nr., 

be  affirmative.  x-- 1 ....  ....  » 5,,.,, 

“We  will  then  have  a  standard  of  prac¬ 
tice  devised  by  men  thoroughly  familiar  tTtfjE  fourth  place  in  the  symposium  territory  during  the  past  two  years  or  so. 
with  all  phases  of  the  situation,  namely,  of  retail  publishers,  made  by  a  secret  Like  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  a 
publishers,  special  representatives  and  committee  of  newspaper  advertising  retail  publication,  it  carries  a  nominal 
agencies  and  adopted  by  all  the  organiza-  men  of  the  National  Association  of  subscription  price  of  25c.  a  year.  The 
tions  named.  Newspaper  Executives,  has  been  award-  Retailer  is  similar  to  the  New  York 

“The  idea  is — if  this  program  is  car-  cd  to  the  San  Antonio  Express,  for  the  World.  It  is  not  so  much  propaganda 
ried  out  and  any  agency  deviates  or  Retailer,  a  monthly  pony-size  newspaper,  for  the  advertiser  in  the  paper  as  it  is 
makes  requests  for  co-operation  in  ex-  which  has  been  sent  to  the  retailers  a  message  of  better  merchandising  to  the 
cess  of  that  agreed  upon  by  all  interests,  throughout  the  entire  San  Antonio  trade  retailers  in  the  San  Antonio  territory. 


SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS  IN  FOURTH  PLACE 
IN  RETAIL  PUBLICATION  CONTEST 

5^tt«Allt0niO  SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 

RETAILER 


Advertising  is  an  Economy 
and  Does  Not  Raise  Cost  of  Commodities 


haw  ckfwnmeuM  lM*uti«ully  ou 
the  actual  effect  af  a9v*fti*iM 
•tulaat  Mt  atf*«mal*t.  but  bcfu 
BJtS  ihm  Mamblc*  uf  ibe  ruaull 


L*w  iu  CM*-aa  C«mMK9  VIrfI  Fanetial  Salcamuaibi*,  Craatinc  Naw  Mi 
kata.  SiiMlatiuc  Camhatitiua  aM  DiatribuUai  Caads  Owr  a  Vida 
Area  Thai  OtherwiM  Vauld  Ca  Uaaultivaiud— -A  Few  , 
Tettlaeulala  Quaaad. 


erage  $140  auch  a  year  for  advtAU* 
I,  aod  d^d  an  awraca  of  SI0.475 
inta  of  builudiC  Tha  fba  doMara 


I  equal  the  averata  af  tha  eighty -ooa. 
P.  a^^laytag.  watbl^ 


tiMfcuiog  far  the  hualoaoa  affected. 
Takiag  ug  agaiu  the  much-uteoted 

CM  of  whether  or  uol  advemaiac 
reoaei  rha  coat  af  a  cawiaiadity. 
Frwf.  Starch  uaoiaa  widely  to  hrwva 
that  iiiaiood  of  aa  aagauae.  advertlo- 
lag  ia  really  aa  ocouomy.— Editor. 

Vheo  the  clevcoah  odiiion  of  the 
Bneyctohcdia  Britaaaica  wa*  yni  ugc 
the  market  t  groaUfieBi  writer  aoo 


the  Bnuuuica  are  waetme  ae  mw 
nwtey  iu  advertMag  t^  great  wor 
TW  priee  of  h  will  haaT te  be  to  mw 
highw  that  maay  geraoua  will  be  pr 


of  advertiaiag  la  (oA- 

Inectiou  with  hie  aaloe  force  be  wta  aMo 
to  reduce  ihc  aumbar  pf  Meaman,  aad 
IfKraoaa  hla  buaioaaa  1000  pet  ceflt  la 
I  three  ytara  aod  iw  reduce  the  apUioC 
I  coot  7  par  cant. 

la  larataa  Batio. 

A  cooBparlaaa  af  four  clothing  menu, 
foeturcre  ahewad  that  the  oercainage  of 
acUiog  cow  waa  amallcr  tW  larger  the 
total  adverttalag  opptoprlatloA  waa. 
Thua.  the  firat  mraafdcfurar  ttS,- 
000  for  advertWag  pod  bad  «  ae|^ 
ooai  of  U  10  9  per  coat.  Tbo  aocMa 
Itaed  $49,000  for  aivwniaiM  Md  h*4 
a  aclling  c*tt  of  4  per  «eat.  Tha  third 
uaed  $29,000  for  adveniaiag  ^  had^ 

^"iK^for^v^iiiiit  aad  had 


I  '‘aqhaadcrad  quality  ramalalng  Ihc  aa 
dvcrtiflag  weal  firma  reported  pr 
e  conirocta  ei«  |  quality  being  Improved. 


Mwt  Be  Kept  I'p. 

V  yeara  ago  da  laiereating  die- 
I  occurred  among  a  group  of  , 


.tc  momeotum  of  peat  aalea  Uoodal:  “Th#  t 


I  of  rhe  otMlIdr  pereduuge  af  attliag 
at  la  due  to  the  larger  autouat  apant 
r  adycnlahig.  bur  a  part  la  due  to  the 
et  ihai  a  larger  eauttro.  which  baa  a 
rgar  odvertlalug  appropriailon.  tonda 
M  to  have  a  aMaller  peroeniagc  of 
erhead  and  •eoarul  aaUlAg  cipauae. 


'T’HE  fourth  place  in  the  symposium 
of  retail  publishers,  made  by  a  secret 
committee  of  newspaper  advertising 
men  of  the  National  Association  of 
Newspaper  Executives,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  to  the  San  Antonio  Express,  for  the 
Retailer,  a  monthly  pony-size  newspaper, 
which  has  been  sent  to  the  retailers 
throughout  the  entire  San  Antonio  trade 


territory  during  the  past  two  years  or  so. 

Like  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  a 
retail  publication,  it  carries  a  nominal 
subscription  price  of  25c.  a  year.  The 
Retailer  is  similar  to  the  New  York 
World.  It  is  not  so  much  propaganda 
for  the  advertiser  in  the  paper  as  it  is 
a  message  of  better  merchandising  to  the 
retailers  in  the  San  Antonio  territory. 


Each  year  the  attendance  of  newspape 
men  has  been  growing  at  the  advert#, 
ing  conventions.  Through  the  activitj# 
of  Charlie  Miller,  first  as  secretary-trejj. 
urer  and  next  as  president,  newspapers 
have  taken  their  proper  place  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  convention.  The  newspaper 
section  is  without  question  the  stronge* 
in  the  association  now.  With  Rout 
Stewart,  a  newspaper  man,  as  presiden, 
and  with  two  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  a 
vice-presidents,  both  newspaper  men, 
the  fourth  estate  should  lie  well  sati..- 
licd  with  its  recognition  in  the  larger 
body. 

TRUE  AD  LAW  IN  MUSKOGEE 

T^USKOGEE  merchants  must  hers 
■k’-*-after  tell  the  truth  in  their  adver¬ 
tising,  whether  in  newspapers,  on  bifc 
boards,  or  on  handbills.  An  ordinal 
has  been  drafted  by  the  recently  orJ 
ganized  advertising  cluh,  coiiipeHijJ 
truth  in  advertising.  I'ailure  to  abidt 
by  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  vl 
subject  the  offender  to  a  line  of,$50J 
twenty  days  in  jail,  or  both.  Passaged 
the  ordinance  by  the  City  Council  is  u 
sured. 

THREE  NEW  MEMBERS 

TVEW  metnhers  to  the  National  .As# 
■^"ciation  of  Newspaper  I'xecutire 
continue  to  roll  in  as  a  result  of  the  can 
Iiaign  .started  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Pres 
dent  Miller  and  the  vice-presidents  s 
the  department.  New  members  # 
nounced  this  week  include  the  Ole# 
New  York  Times,  Herald-News,  ti 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Times-News,  a 
the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 

AD  COMMISSION  MEETING 

^HE  National  Advertising  Conimissii 
of  the  -Associated  .Advertising  Cta 
of  the  World  will  meet  in  St.  Louis,  Ji 
uary  21,  1921.  This  meeting  will  precd 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  commidi 
of  the  .A.  A.  C.  W.  to  be  held  in  A 
laiita,  January  24  and  25,  when  pb 
for  the  annual  convention  to  be  hd 
in  Atlanta  in  June  will  be  discussed 

CHANGES  IN  SALT  LAKE 

IVATHAN  FULLMER,  advertis 
■'•’manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  0 
Deseret  News,  and  vice-president  oH 
Department  of  Utah,  writes  that  I 
Salt  Lake  Herald  has  been  bought 
the  Telegram  and  both  papers  are  a 
being  published  under  the  name  of  i 
Telegram. 


A  FULL  PAGE  HUNCH 

'T'HE  Brockton  (Mass.)  Times  recet 
carried  a  full-page  advertisement 
pealing  for  money  for  the  Literary 
gest’s  starving  children  of  Europe  f« 
which  was  signed  and  paid  for  by 
leading  business  firms  of  the  city. 


LOOKING  FOR  HARD  JOB 

'T'HE  department  knows  of  a  real' 
vertising  manager  who  is  looking' 
a  “hard  job.”  Anyone  knowing  of 
opening  among  the  membership  sho 
wire  at  once  to  the  secretary. 
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ikese  papers  will  introduce 
you  to  the  right  people 


MASSACHUSETTS— Population 
Circu¬ 
lation 

BiibofO  Sun  . .  (E)  4,806 

Sunday  Advortiaer. . .  (S)  397,414 

^American  . (E)  801,695 

^eiobe  . (K&E)  286,189 

,-ffl  Globe  . (8)  849,008 

‘  a  Poet  . (M)  422,681 

j-=a  Poit  . (8)  380,461 

-tan  Tranacript  . (E)  38,211 

J  Bl»er  Herald  . (E)  10,898 

Sentinel  . (E)  8,817 

,.4rMll  Gazette  . (E)  14,687 

s  Item  . (E)  16,196 

pa  Telegram  Mewa  (EAS)  18,083 

L-Trll  Courier-Citizen  . .  (MAE)  17,868 

k  Bedford  Standard  Mercury 

I  (MAE)  28,938 

kHewa  . (E)  19,687 

^;E5ter  Gazette  . (E)  81,661 

ter  Telegram  . (M)  86,611 

ter  Telegram  (8)  40,031 


Reading  Between 
the  Lines 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


MAINE— Population,  762,787, 

Sally  Commercial. (E)  14,896  .04261; 

t-od  Daily  Preaa  . . .  (MA8)  16,629  .04 

liaod  Ezpreaa  . (E)  24,068  ,09 

'ind  Telegram  . (8)  28,186  .09 

NEW  HAXPSHIBE— Population,  600,610. 

^  Sentinel  . . . : . (E)  8, 181  .03 

fester  Union-I.eader.(KAE)  25,664  .08$ 
^^outh  Timea  . (E)  4,066  .02 

BHODE  ISLAND— Population,  662,386. 

rt  Daily  Newa . (E)  6,166  .08867 

iicket  Timea  . (E)  83,308  .06 

Valley  Daily  Timea 

(lietic)  . (E)  8,130  .021429 

dence  BuUeUn . (E)  56,416  .186 

dcnce  Journal  . (X)  31,886  .08 

dence  Journal  . (8)  48,224  .18 

^ideuca  Tribnne  . (E)  84,633  ,10 

ttcriy  8un  . (E)  4,689  ,026 

Ins==ket  Call  . (E)  18,801  .04 


8.606,622. 

8.600 

linea 

.0276 

.66 

.60 

.40 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.20 

.036 

.06 

.066 

.066 

.05 

.046 

.07 

.09 

.12 

.18 

.16 


10,000 

linea 

.0176 

.66 

.60 

.40 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.80 

.036 

.036 


.07 

.07 


.02 

.06 

.016 


.02928 

.06 

.021429 

.136 

.08 

.18 

.09 

.026 


The  most  successful  merchandiser 
is  the  man  with  vision  enough  to  “read 
between  the  lines.” 

The  National  Advertiser  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  “sells”  New  England  acts  on 
what  he  “reads  between  the  lines,” 
particularly  about  the  constantly 
growing  lines  of  New  England’s  colos¬ 
sal  trade  industries. 


VEBXONT— PopulaUon,  361,206. 


mi  Timei  . 

...(E) 

6,980 

.086 

.08 

toWo  Daily  Beform«r.(E) 

2,808 

.08 

.016 

pniton  Daily  News. 

...(E) 

7,010 

.04 

.08 

E^is£ton  Free  Presi . 

...(X) 

10,888 

.06 

.06 

\  Jihubury  Caledimian  and 

pTport  Record  . 

...(E) 

8,790 

.018 

.018 

CONNECTICUT- Population, 

1,188,036. 

Report  Pott'TelerramCE&lC) 

61,638 

.146 

.14 

tUrport  Poat  . 

...(8) 

19,868 

.086 

.08 

knford  Courant  .... 

(MAS) 

29,393 

.07-.09$ 

.07-.09 

^ord  Timet  . 

..•(E) 

88,004 

.14 

.14 

'Haven  Begiater... 

(EAS) 

89,861 

.09 

.08 

>  tendon  Day . 

...(E) 

10,468 

.06 

.046 

nich  Bulletin  . 

...(*) 

10,765 

.07 

.06 

valk  Hour  . 

...(E) 

8,486 

.086 

.086 

inford  Advocate  •  • . . . 

...(E) 

7,706 

.0876 

.08 

ktsrbury  Bepnblican 

...(X) 

18,168 

.06 

.04 

terbnry  Bepublioan 

....(8) 

18,301 

.06 

.04 

^ttrnmcnt  8tatemonta,  October  lat,  1980. 

i.  B,  C.  Publiaher’a  Statement,  October  lat,  1980, 

iate  on  8,000  linea. 

'A  B.  0,  Fubliaher’a  Statement,  April  lat,  1980. 
(Oarernment  Statementa,  April  lat,  1920, 


He  realizes  that  the  quickest,  cheap¬ 
est  and  most  effective  way  to  acquaint 
the  giant  army  of  over  1,250,000  pros¬ 
perous  New  England  industrial  works 
with  his  goods  is  to  advertise  his  best 
trade-marked  brands  in  these 
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ANOTHER  MISSOURIAN  JOINS 
JAPAN  ADVERTISER 


ANOTHER  American  newspaper  man 
have  been  added  to  the  little  col. 
only  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
graduates  in  Ja¬ 
pan  when  John 
H.  Casey,  re¬ 
cently  ■with  the 
Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  editorial 
staff,  arrives  on 
the  steamship 
Venezuela  at  Yo¬ 
kohama  about 
January  1. 

He  goes  to  join 
the  advertising 
department  of  the 
Japan  Adver¬ 
tiser,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  published  in  Tokyo.  Mr. 
Casey  got  his  early  training  on  his 
father’s  Knoxville  (la.)  Express,  later 
attended  the  Missouri  University  School 
of  Journalism  from  which  he  was 
graduated  last  spring.  Since  that  time 
he  has  edited  the  market  page  and  farm 
department  on  the  Tennessee  paper.  Mr. 
Casey  expects  to  spend  two  years  in  the 
Orient  before  his  return.  He  will  sail 
from  San  Francisco  on  December  11. 


fOHN  H.  Casev 


London  Bureau  for  Mainichi 

Seattle. — To  meet  the  demand  for 
more  complete  understanding  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  Osaka  Mainichi,  one  of  the 
largest  Japanese  newspapers,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  D.  J.  Evans  to  establish  and 
conduct  a  news-gathering  department, 
with  headquarters  in  London.  Mr. 
Evans,  who  for  many  years  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Japan  Chronicle,  will 


proceed  to  London  after  a  tour  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  Mainichi  and  other  Ja¬ 
panese  papers  and  periodicals  for  years 
have  maintained  correspondents  in 
foreign  countries,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  a  foreigner  has  been  named  to  act 
in  the  capacity  assigned  to  Mr.  Evans. 


Kautzman  Sue*  Authoritiea 

St.  Helens,  Ore. — Ham  Kautzmaji, 
former  publisher  of  the  Columbia 
Herald,  has  filed  a  damage  suit  for 
$20,000  against  Glen  R.  Metsker,  dis¬ 
trict  attorney,  and  E.  C.  Stanwood,  ex¬ 
sheriff.  Kautzman  charges  that  he  was 
wrongfully  prosecuted  in  an  effort  to 
force  him  to  leave  St.  Helens  and  cease 
publication  of  the  Herald.  Kautzman,  an 
elderly  man,  was  indicted  on  21  counts 
because  of  articles  published  in  the 
Herald.  He  was  found  guilty  on  two 
counts  and  sentenced  to  six  months  in 
jail  and  a  fine  of  $500.  The  State  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  investigated  the  case 
at  the  time  and  made  a  plea  for  leniency. 


Bailey  Drop*  Libel  Suit* 

Gainesville,  Tex. — Suits  seeking  re¬ 
covery  of  damages  for  allegel  libel,  filed 
by  former  Senator  Joseph  Weldon  Bailey 
of  Texas  against  the  Fort  Worth  Record 
and  the  Houston  Post,  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  on  motion  of  the  plaintiff.  These 
suits  sought  recovery  of  $600,000  and 
were  the  outgrowth  of  the  recent  polit¬ 
ical  campaign  in  Texas  in  which  Mr. 
Bailey  was  defeated  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Governor. 


Inaugural  Dinner  of  Ad  Club 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
will  entertain  at  an  inaugural  dinner  and 
ball  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  February  21. 
It  will  be  the  first  affair  of  its  kind  to 
be  given  by  the  club. 


Bureau  of 
Canadian 
Information 

^HE  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  through  its 
Bureau  of  Canadian  Infor¬ 
mation,  will  furnish  you  with  the  latest  reliable  in¬ 
formation  on  every  phase  of  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  development  in  Canada.  In  the  Reference 
Libraries  maintained  at  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Montreal  are  .complete  data  on  natural  resources, 
climate,  labor  transportation,  business  openings,  etc., 
in  Canada.  Additional  data  is  constantly  being 
added. 


No  charge  or  obligation  attaches  to  this  service. 
Business  organizations  are  invited  to  make  use  of  it. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Department  of  Colonization 
and  Development 


165  E.  Ontario  St. 
Cbicago 


335  Windsor  Station 
Montreal 


1270  Broadway 
New  York 


IOWA 

Her 

Material 

Wealth 


Iowa’s  income  and  profits  tax  for  19^0  is  $40,- 
312,788.05,  outranking  36  other  states. 

Number  of  Banks,  1,631 
Deposits  in  Banks,  Jan.  1,  1920,  $603,000,000 
Capital  Engaged  in  Manufacture,  $348,365,000 
Value  of  All  Private  Property,  $10,604,000,000 
Assessed  Value,  All  Taxable  Property,  $6,356,708,320 
Annual  Expenditures  for  Public  Purposes,  $75,000,000 
Value  of  Mineral  Production,  $29,641,000 
Value  of  All  Public  Property,  $200,000,000 
Per  capita  wealth,  $3,957 

Of  all  the  states  in  the  Union  Iowa  enjoys  the 
highest  per  capita  of  wealth  and  the  lowest  pw- 
centage  of  illiteracy.  This  condition  is  permaneot 
because  her  wealth  is  based  on  agriculture,  which 
is  the  basic  industry  of  the  world. 

Iowa  farmers  and  suburbanites  are  very  prosper¬ 
ous  indeed.  They  can  buy  anything  that’s  good 
that  you  might  advertise. 


Circu- 

Rate  fot 

lation 

5,000  lina 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye  . • . 

. (M) 

10,371 

.035 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye  . 

. (S) 

12,510 

.035 

*Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  . . 

. (E) 

17,567 

.055 

Coimcil  Bluffs  Nonpareil  . 

. . . .  (E&S) 

14,998 

.05 

Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader . 

. (E) 

15,363 

.05 

Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader . 

. (S) 

16,959 

.05 

♦Davenport  Times . . 

. (E) 

23,626 

.07 

Des  Moines  Capital . . 

. (E) 

53,850 

.14 

Des  Moines  Simday  Capital . 

. (S) 

37,935 

.14 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune... 

. . .  (M&E) 

109,523 

.20 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  . 

. (S) 

82,046 

.20 

flowa  City  Press-Citizen . 

. (E) 

7,397 

.035 

♦Mason  City  Globe  Gazette . 

. (E) 

9,516 

.035 

Muscatine  Journal  . 

. (E) 

8,057 

.035 

Ottumwa  Courier  . 

. (E) 

12,056 

.05 

Sioux  City  Journal  . 

. . .  (M&E) 

52,808 

.11 

Sioux  City  Journal  . 

. (S) 

32,226 

.11 

♦♦Waterloo  Evening  Courier . 

. (E) 

15,577 

.05 

Waterloo  Times-Tribune  . 

. (M) 

11,219 

.035 

Waterloo  Times-Tribune  . 

11,677 

.035 

Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1920. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  October  1st,  1920. 

**A.  B.  C.  Audit  October  Ist,  1920. 
fPublishers’  Statement. 

_  - 

- .  '  '  ^ 


boost  “WANTS”  IN  MINNESOTA 

loughner  Want*  Meeting  of  Publiaher* 
to  Di*cu*s  Classified 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — L.  J.  Boughner  of 
Chicago,  president  of  the  .Association  of 
Clas.sified  Advertising  Managers,  in  a 
letter  to  H.  C.  Hotaling,  executive  and 
field  secretary  of  the  National  Editorial 
Bisociation,  proposes  that  a  meeting  of 
Minnesota  newspaper  publishers  he  held 
here  for  the  discussion  of  rates,  revenue, 
collections,  promotion  and  all  other 
features  of  classified  advertising  on 
small  newspapers.  Mr.  Boughner  prom¬ 
ises  that  should  such  a  meeting  be  held 
it  would  be  attended  by  two  or  three 
directors  of  his  association  especially 
competent  to  explain  the  entire  situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Hotaling  has  moved  his  office 
from  the  Commerce  building  to  No.  604 
Exchange  Bank  building. 

Mayor  Foley  Vindicated 

Parsons,  K.in — After  months  of  liti¬ 
gation,  P.  T.  Foley,  owner  of  the  Par¬ 
sons  Republican  and  mayor  of  Parsons, 


is  “out  of  the  woods’’  as  regards  his  of¬ 
ficial  standing.  The  state  supreme  court 
denied  the  petition  of  Attorney  General 
Hopkins  to  oust  Mayor  Foley  because  of 
alleged  misc'onduct  in  office.  The  find¬ 
ings  of  the  master  commissioner  in  the 
case  were  that  the  charges  were  not 
proved  and  the  attorney  general  tried  to 
have  the  commissioner’s  report  rejected. 

A.  P.  Appoints  Luncheon  Committee 

The  Associated  Press  has  appointed  a 
committee  composed  of  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
.\dolph  S.  Ochs,  Melville  E.  Stone  and 
I'rederick  Roy  Martin  to  arrange  for 
the  annual  meeting  and  luncheon  of  the 
•Associated  Press  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York  on  .April  26.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
has  been  set  for  April  21,  1921,  unless 
business  should  arise  to  require  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  February. 


Coykendall  Buys  Weekly 

Preston,  Kan. — H,  D.  Coykendall, 
formerly  of  the  Pratt  Tribune,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Preston  News  and  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  weekly  paper. 


The  Contributions  of  Science 


The  greatest  material 
benefits  the  world  has  re¬ 
ceived  have  come  from  the 
laboratories  of  the  scientists. 
They  create  the  means  for 
accomplishing  the  seemingly 
impossible. 

Science,  after  years  of  la¬ 
bor,  produced  the  telephone. 
From  a  feeble  instrument 
capable  of  carrying  speech 
but  a  few  feet,  science  con¬ 
tinued  its  work  until  now 
the  telephone-voice  may  be 
heard  across  the  continent. 

In  February  of  1881  a 
blizzard  swept  the  city  of 
Boston,  tearing  from  the 
roof  of  the  Bell  telephone 
building  a  vast  net-work  of 


2,400  wires.  It  was  the 
worst  wire  disaster  the 
Company  had  sustained. 

Now  through  the  advance 
of  science  that  number  of 
wires  would  be  carried  in  a 
single  underground  cable  no 
larger  than  a  man’s  wrist. 

As  the  fruit  of  the  effort 
of  science  greater  safety  and 
greater  savings  in  time, 
money  and  materials  are 
constantly  resulting. 

And  never  before  as  now, 
the  scientist  is  helping  us 
solve  our  great  problems  of 
providing  Telephone  service 
that  meets  the  increased  de¬ 
mands  with  greater  speed 
and  greater  certainty. 


^  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
%  And  Associated  Companies 

Onm  Policy  On*  Syttm  Univmr»al  Servica 

^  And  all  dirmetad  toward  Battar  Sarviea 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL  STATE 


It  is  not  just  to  say  Indiana  is  a  “typical” 
state,  a  typical  part  of  this  country  of  ours,  for 
Indiana  is  an  exceptional  state. 

Indiana’s  agricultural  value  is  great,  very 
great.  Indiana’s  industrial  value  is  tremendous, 
but  Indiana’s  people  are  great,  tremendous  and 
exceptional  in  many,  many  ways. 

Hoosiers  are  proud  of  Indiana  and  they  are 
liberal  spenders,  for  all  things  that  go  to  make 
their  home  state  worthy  of  all  the  affection  they 
have  for  it. 

They  read  home  papers.  They  trade  with 
home  people.  They  are  loyal  to  home  industries. 
Advertising  placed  before  them  through  their 
home  publications  attracts  their  attention. 

These  daily  newspapers,  published  in  Indiana, 
reach  a  great  big  part  of  the  worth  while  people 
of  the  state  and  can  be  of  great  aid  in  helping  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  to  secure  a  firm  foothold  in  an 
unusual  state. 


Circu-  Rate  for 
lation  5,000  lines 


♦Crawfordsville  Review  . 

....(M) 

4,003 

.02 

Decatur  Democrat . 

....(E) 

3,044 

.02 

*Elkhart  Truth . 

....(E) 

9,311 

.04 

Evansville  Courier  . 

...(M) 

22,271 

4)5 

Evansville  Courier  . 

....(S) 

20,571 

.05 

'•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

...(M) 

28,460 

.07 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

....(S) 

.07 

fFort  Wayne  News  and  Sentinel.. 

....(E) 

33,313 

.08 

•Gary  Evening  Post . 

....(K) 

6,095 

.035 

Goshen  News-Times . 

....(E) 

3,073 

.015 

•Huntington  Press  . .' . 

,...(M) 

3,650 

.025 

•Huntington  Press . 

....(S) 

3,828 

.025 

ffLafayette  Journal-Courier  . 

(MAE) 

18,402 

.05 

LaPorte  Herald  . 

....(E) 

3,605 

.025 

Richmond  Palladium  . 

....(E) 

11,830 

.05 

South  Bend  News-Times  . 

..(M) 

10,264) 

South  Bend  News-Times  . 

..(E) 

6,630  J 

South  Bend  Tribune  . 

...(E) 

16,261 

.05 

Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1920. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  October  1st,  1920. 

tPublishers’  Statement 

ttGovemment  Statements,  April  let  1920. 

**A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement  April  1st  1920. 
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NEWS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  AND 
CLUBS 


Mixnf^polis. — Sixty  students  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
organized  the  first  journalism  club  at 
that  institution  December  3.  “The  Col¬ 
lege  Man  in  Newspaper  Work’’  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  George  E. 
Akerson,  political  writer  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune.  The  purpose  of  the  club 
is  to  secure  active  newspaper  workers  as 
speakers  and  to  encourage  students  in¬ 
terested  in  writing  for  publication.  The 
membership  of  the  club  is  about  equally 
divided  between  men  and  women.  R.  R. 
Harlow,  instructor  in  journalism,  pre¬ 
sided.  Officers  elected  were :  Ralph  O. 
llillgren,  president;  Lloyd  S.  Whitbeck, 
vice-president ;  Alda  Anderson,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  Eiastern  Intercollegiate  News¬ 
paper  Association  has  admitted  the  New 
York  University  News,  the  student  news¬ 
paper  of  New  York  University,  to  mem¬ 
bership.  This  is  the  21st  college  news¬ 
paper  that  has  joined  this  organization 
since  its  inception.  May  8,  1920.  Other 
members  of  the  association  are ;  The 
Daily  Princetonian,  Yale  Daily  News, 
Harvard  Crimson,  Syracuse  Daily  Or¬ 
ange,  Amherst  Student,  Hamilton  Life, 
The  Dartmouth,  Johns  Hopkins  News- 
Letter,  Richmond  Collegian,  Wesleyan 
Argus,  Columbia  Spectator,  Rhode  Island 
State  Beacon,  Cornell  Sun,  Brown  Daily 
Herald,  Colgate  Maroon,  Rochester 
Campus,  and  Bowdoin  Orient. 

Waco,  Tex. — The  Waco  Ad  League 
has  elected  officers  as  follows ;  J.  W. 
Carlin,  president;  Charles  Parker,  first 
vice-president ;  J.  M.  Patillo,  second  vice- 
president  ;  Gibson  Sayle,  secretary ;  T. 
M.  Sappington,  treasurer ;  J,  Albert 
Green,  J.  J.  Hutchison,  G.  B.  Foscue, 
Norman  H.  Smith,  Harry  Mahl,  Abe 
Gotlob,  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Georgia,  directors. 

Boston.— The  Boston  Better  Business 
Bureau  has  elected  directors  as  follows: 
Louis  L.  Rivers,  president,  C.  F.  Hovey 
Company;  l^)uis  E.  Kirstein,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  William  Filene’s  Sons  Company ; 
James  C.  McCormick,  treasurer.  United 
Drug  Company;  John  Shepard  3(1,  man¬ 
ager,  Shepard,  Xorwcll  Company,  and 
Victor  A.  Heath,  manager,  Frank  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  Inc. 


inally  done  in  oil  by  Adcrafter  Julius 
Gotsdanker  is  used  widely  in  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Philadelphia. — The  Better  Business 
Bureau  has  elected  the  following  offi¬ 
cers:  President,  John  H,  Mason, 
Commercial  Trust  Company;  vice- 
president,  Herbert  J.  Lilly,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier;  treasurer,  Richard 
E.  Norton,  of  W.  H.  Newbold’s  Son 
&  Co.,  bankers.  Howard  S.  Graham, 
of  Graham,  Parsons  &  Co.,  was 
elected  a  director. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  Town  Criers’ 
Club  has  organized  a  Better  Business 
bureau,  with  Frank  M.  Moore  as  secre¬ 
tary.  The  Town  Criers’  Club  has  main¬ 
tained  a  truth-in-advertising  bureau  for 
several  years.  The  scope  of  the  local 
organization  in  accordance  with  the 
trend  of  bureau  work  throughout  the 
country,  has  now  been  widened.  De¬ 
partment  stores,  wholesale  houses,  banks, 
investment  houses  and  the  newspapers 
are  contributors  to  the  bureau,  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  the  secretary  in  carrying  out 
the  work.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
the  bureau  consists  of  Charles  E.  Buck- 
bee.  chairman,  John  Bryant,  S.  J.  Mac¬ 
Donald  and  W.  Oakley  Stout.  In  a 
number  of  cases  recently  misleading  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  out-of-town  firms  have 
been  excluded  from  newspapers  here 
after  the  bureau  had  made  an  investi¬ 
gation.  When  local  firms  are  found 
using  advertising  which  is  not  strictly 
truthful,  every  effort  is  made  to  show 
them  the  importance  and  business  value 
of  changing  their  policy,  and  the  law  is 
not  invoked  except  as  a  last  resort. 

Tacoma,  Wash. — President-elect 
Harding  has  been  telegraphed  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  deliver  the  inspirational  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  -Advertising'  Clubs’  .Associa¬ 
tion’s  convention.  July  2,  1921,  in  Ta¬ 
coma’s  stadium.  The  message  was 
signed  by  Kenneth  W.  Hood,  secretary 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  .Advertising  Clubs’ 
Association  and  Tacoma  .Advertising 
Club. 

.Albany,  N.  Y. — The  .Albany  Adver¬ 
tising  Club,  which  will  be  affiliated  with 
the  -Associated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  was  organized  December  8  by 
seventy  men  and  women  interested  in 
advertising.  Alfred  J.  Sporborg  pre¬ 
sided  and  Charles  Scidemann  acted  as 


-secretary.  The  aims,  object  and  work 
of  the  proposed  club  were  explained  by 
William  J.  Greene,  of  New  York,  a  field 
secretary  of  the  international  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  following  committees  were 
appointed :  Organization,  constitution 

and  by-laws,  .Alfred  J.  Sporborg,  F.  H. 
Burton,  .Arthur  D.  Hecox,  Charles  H. 
Willoughby,  George  S.  De  Rouville, 
Wilfred  C.  Minor,  George  D.  Elwell, 
B.  F.  Fay,  H.  S.  Percy  and  T.  Joseph 
Buckley;  membership,  John  H.  Griffin, 
M.  J.  Eitleman,  T.  Edward  Cavanaugh, 
H.  E.  Hill,  Leroy  D.  Parmelee,  John  A. 
Perkins,  Peter  J.  W'hite,  George  H.  Bab- 
bett,  R.  F.  Clapp,  Jr.,  and  Eugene  N. 
M.atthews. 

McAlester,  Okla. — The  Mc.Alester 
Rotary  Club  has  awarded  its  prize  of 
one  carload  of  the  best  Mc.Alester  coal, 
offered  for  the  best  500-word  article 
which  should  be  written  by  any  Okla¬ 
homa  editor  and  published  in  his  news¬ 
paper  after  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  .Association  in  McAles¬ 
ter  last  May,  on  the  subject  “McAlester, 
the  City  of  Certainties,’’  to  H.  M.  Til¬ 
ton,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ana- 
darko  Tribune. 

Dallas,  Tex. — Students  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Southern  Methodist  University 
of  Dallas  have  organized  a  press  club. 
Officers  are  :  Don  T.  Haynes,  president ; 
Newell  Johnson,  vice-president,  and 
Miss  Helen  Tarkington,  secretary. 

New  Orleans,  La. — New  offices  of 
the  New  Orleans  Women’s  .Ad  Club 
are:  President,  Vera  Morel,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item;  vice-president.  Miss  Adele 
Drouet;  recording  secretary.  Miss 


Ann  Patterson;  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  Miss  A.  Schaeffer;  treasurer. 
Miss  Margot  Burvant. 

Chicago. — The  Shoe  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  formed  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  Chicago  as  a  shoe 
market.  An  advertising  campaign  is 


Tried  and  Found  True 

Whether  as  a  household  necessity  for 
the  family  or  a  productive  salesman 
for  advertisers 

Pittsburg  Biaputrii 

has  stood  the  test  for  generations. 

Branch  Offices: 

Wallace  G.  Brooke, 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
The  Ford- Parsons  Co. 
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In  22  years,  the  Detroit 
News,  SUNDAY  EDI¬ 
TION,  has  grown  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest 
circulation  among  Detroit 
papers.  Shrewd  advertis¬ 
ers  realize  the  significance 
of  such  evident  popular 
approval. 
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3c 

a  copy  has  more  than  six  times  the 
combined  circulation  of  its  two  con¬ 
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What  is  such  a  me¬ 
dium  worth  to  you? 
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FOREIGN  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  DEPARTMENT 

Union  National  Bank  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  Office: 
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Chicago  Office: 

First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Detroit. — .Adcraft  Club  members  are 
handling  all  advertisements  for  the  De¬ 
troit  Community  fund  drive  for  $2,- 
500,000.  A  “teaser”  campaign  in  the 
newspapers,  followed  by  full  pages  in 
which  posters  and  the  slogan  “Suppose 
nobody  cared — ”  are  used,  featured  the 
work  of  the  adcrafters.  A  poster  orig- 
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International  News 
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YEAR’S  REVIEW  OF 

FINANCE  and  COMMERCE 

The  Annual  Review  of  The  Annalist, 
January  3,  1921,  will  deal  with  bnan- 
cial  and  economic  developments  for 
the  past  year,  and  men  prominent  in 
the  world's  affairs  will  give  their  opin¬ 
ions  of  business  prospects  for  1921. 

ANNUAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  ANNALIST 

JANUARY  3,  ISZI 

Published  by 

The  New  York  Times  Company 

Times  Square,  New  York 

Few  Papers  (if  any)— surpaaa  the 

TRENTON  TIMFQ 

NEW  JERSEY  1  llYlIliO 

AS 

A  Food  Medium 

Even  during  the  past  summer  four  food 
pages — and  more — was  the  size  of  our 
regular  weekly  ‘Thursday  food  feature — 
a  winner  for  houtewivei,  retailers  and 
manufactoreri. 

Wednesdays  and  Sundays  four  auto  pages. 
Tuesday,  Huaic  Page. 

Circulation  26,649.  Member  A.  B.  C 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Marbridge  Mdg.  Lytton  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 

FIRST  IN  1000 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  National  Advertiser  with  30 
years’  experience  recently  stated 
that  his  records  show  that  for 
the  money  expended  the  results 
produced  by  the  Washington 
Star  placed  it  FIRST  IN 
AMERICA  among  a  thousand 
newspapers. 

Western  Representative,  J.  E.  Lutz, 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Chican,  Hi- 
Eastern  Representative,  Dan  A.  Carroll. 
'Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

lieing  planned  which  will  include  dis-  A  resolution  was  adopted  indorsing  the  Christian  Herald,  formerly  with  the 
play  space  in  trade  journals  and  ex-  Better  Business  Bureau  instituted  by  the  Literary  Digest,  spoke  on  “Research," 
liibits  at  conventions.  J.  Harry  Selz,  Dallas  Advertising  League  and  declaring  and  Roy  Durstine  of  Barton,  Durstine 
of  Selz,  Schwab  &  Co.,  is  president.  that  Dallas  is  the  most  forward-looking  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  spoke  on  “Making  Ad- 
_  city  in  Texas.  vertisements  and  Making  Them  Pay.” 


of  Selz,  Schwab  &  Co.,  is  president. 


New  A.  A.  C.  W.  Patrons 

The  following  sustaining  members 
oined  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
faring  November:  Dodge  Manufactur- 
sg  Company,  Mishawaka,  Ind. ;  Ameri- 
an  Tobacco  Company,  New  York; 
tddressograph  Company,  Chicago;  Ho- 
tl  Statler  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Jicago  Herald-Examiner ;  Hilson-Reis 
jgar  Corporation,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. ; 
(ational  Aniline  &  Chemical  Company, 
iew  York;  Fuller  Brush  Company,  Inc., 
lartford.  Conn. ;  Dorland  Agency,  Inc., 
lew  York ;  A.  Schrader’s  Son,  Inc., 
Irooklyn;  Displays  Company,  New 
lork;  Pure  Oil  Company,  Columbus, 
)hio;  Collin  Armstrong,  Inc.,  New 
;ork;  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
!ompany.  New  York;  Grolier  Society, 
[ew  York. 

Not  in  Sydney,  Says  Williams 

Columbia,  Mo. — The  Press  Congress 
:the  World  will  not  be  held  at  Sydney, 
astralia,  in  March-.^pril,  1921.  The 
:w  Labor  Government  of  New  South 
ales  having  withdrawn  its  invitation  to 
e  Congress  to  meet  at  Sydney,  except 
a  time  and  under  conditions  that  the 
Kutive  committee  of  the  Congress  did 
!t  see  its  way  clear  to  accept,  the  com- 
iftec  will  meet  in  January  to  select  an- 
her  date  and  place  for  the  sessions, 
along  the  cities  under  consideration  by 
e  committee  are  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Manila, 
molulu,  Peking,  Tokyo,  Geneva  and 
ie  Hague.  “It  is  not  probable,”  the 
esident  of  the  Congress,  Dean  Walter 
illiams,  announced,  “that  the  Congress 
11  now  meet  before  the  autumn  of 
11  or  the  spring  of  1922.  This  will  be 
tided,  however,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
ecutive  committee.” 

Better  Butinees  Bureau  in  Atlanta 

\tlanta. — The  plans  for  the  launch- 
of  a  better  business  bureau  here 
e  been  formulated  and  it  is  expected 
:  the  bureau  will  begin  work  about 

luary  1. 

lexai  Ad  Clubs  Meet  Jan.  24-25 

Vaco,  Tex. — The  executive  committee 
he  -Association  .Advertising  Clubs  of 
ias  have  voted  to  hold  the  1921  con- 
don  here  January  24  and  25.  A  leg- 
:ive  committee  was  appointed  to  place 
1  a  fraudulent  advertising  bill  again 
re  the  legislature  and  to  work  for  its 
atre.  It  w\Ts  declared  that  Texas 
lid  be  the  thirty-fifth  state  in  the 
'll  to  adopt  a  pure  advertising  law. 


New  Home  ot  the  Hartford  Times 

Concentrate  Your 
Advertising 

It’s  good  policy  to  advertise  in  a 
immunity  that  holds  some  prom- 
le  of  doing  business  with  you, 
n’t  it? 

Hartford,  at  this  writing,  is  one 
I  the  most  prosperous  cities  in  the 
inntry  1 


New  Ad  Club  Editors 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  New  York  have  ap¬ 
pointed  the  following  editorial  staff  for 
1921  for  the  Advertising  Club  News,  the 
club’s  weekly  paper.  They  are  C.  P. 
McDonald,  editor-in-chief ;  D.  Morris 
Jones,  managing  editor,  and  Robert  R. 
Updegraff,  Harry  Varley  and  John  Clyde 
Oswald,  contributing  editors. 

Mrs.  McClary  Speaks 

Mrs.  Zue  McClary  was  the  speaker  at 
the  weekly  luncheon  of  the  New  York 
League  of  Advertising  Women  on  De¬ 
cember  15,  on  the  subject  of  “Invest¬ 
ments.”  Miss  Gertrude  Brainherd,  vice- 
president  of  the  Woman’s  Advertising 
Club  of  Los  Angeles,  was  the  guest  of 
honor. 

To  Form  Brooklyn  Ad  Club 

Prominent  advertising  men  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  are  planning  the  formation  of  an 
advertising  club  there.  H.  H.  Clark, 
advertising  manager  of  the  C.  Kenyon 
Company,  who  was  chairman  of  a  re¬ 
cent  preliminary  meeting  attended  by 
125  men,  has  called  a  meeting  for  Jan¬ 
uary  12  at  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  when  the  club  will  be  for¬ 
mally  organized  and  officers  elected. 

Women  to  Found  Scholarship 

The  New  A’ork  Women’s  Press  Club 
will  give  a  benefit  entertainment  De¬ 
cember  28  at  the  Waldorf- .Astoria,  the 
proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  to  main¬ 
tain  a  .scholarship  for  student  journal¬ 
ists  at  Columbia  University,  and  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  provident  fund  for  the  assistance 
of  aged  or  needy  members. 

North  Carolina  Dates  Changed 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — The  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association’s  meeting  will  be 
held  here  January  5  and  6,  instead  of 
January  4  and  5  as  formerly  scheduled. 

Meeting  of  Triad  League 

The  Triad  League,  the  advertising 
league  of  New  York  University,  met  De¬ 
cember  4th  at  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York.  Anderson  Pace,  of  the 


Buffalo  Evening  News  Leads  in 
National  Advertisinc 


vertisements  and  Making  Them  Pay.” 

Ten  Advertising  Clubs  Formed 

During  November,  ten  advertising 
clubs  were  formed  in  various  sections  of 
the  country,  and  joined  the  Associated 
.Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  They 
were  organized  in  Columbus,  Ga. ;  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  Muskogee,  Okla. ;  Seattle, 
Canton,  O. ;  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Postland, 
Me.;  Picher,  Okla.;  Valley  City,  N.  D., 
and  a  woman’s  advertising  club  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

“Big  6”  Ball  January  22 

Typographical  Union  No.  6  will  hold 
its  annual  ball  in  Brooklyn  January  22, 
1921,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  go  to 
the  school  for  printers’  apprentices. 

Kansas  Editors  Meet  Jan.  28 

Lawrence,  Kan. — The  1921  convention 
of  the  Kansas  State  Editorial  .Associa- 
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Advertising  Counsel 
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COLUMBUS,  GEORGIA, 

Columbia  is  the  fifth  largest  city  in 
Georgia:  Population— 1920  census  31,125 
—immediate  trading  territory— 60,000. 
It  is  a  city  of  industries,  having  over 
100  factories  with  an  annual  payroll 
of  $12,000,000;  value  of  manufactured 
output  approximately  $35,000,000. 

The  Evening  and  Sunday  ledger  leads 
in  A,  B'.  C.  circulation  and  volume  of 
l(Kal  and  national  advertising.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Service, 
t'se  the  Ledger,  the  home  paper  of 
Columbus. 

Represented  by 
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Nurly  «nry  ikhm  Ii  RIchawrf  mA  Tk« 


For  6  Day  Newspapers  NEWS-LEADER 


The  August  issue  of  the  Advertising 
Age  and  mail  order  Journal  shows  in 
its  tabulated  comparison  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  printed  more  National 
advertising  than  any  other  six-day 
publication  (morning  or  evening)  in 
the  United  States. 

Total  lines  of  national  advertising 

1,533,535— GAIN  OF  53% 

KELLY-SMiTH  COMPANY 

Repreaentatives 

47  W.  34th  St..  LyttoB  Bldg.. 

New  York  City  Chicago,  111. 


The  amalgamtiaa  of  die  tyro  leodliig 
prograstiva  Jewtah  nnrspapart  o4 
New  York 

THE  DAY 

AND 

THE  WARHEIT 

biisgs  Into  belag  the  moat  powerful 
edvertUiag  medhim  la  ^  Jewlah  Bald. 


The  NEWS-LEADER'S  dreolatlon  to  Rlcbaxiad 
Is  mvater  than  that  of  aU  the  other  Rlchaiaiid 
papers  combined. 

The  NEWS-LEADER’S  eireulsUon  In  Vlrgliila 
Is  (reater  than  any  other  Virginia  neyspaper. 

The  sworn  statements  of  the  Richmond  papen 
show  THE  NEWS-LEADER  has  a  dalh  ctrcnla- 
Uon  In  Rtehmond  which  Is  more  Uimi  three  tlaca 
greater  thin  Its  nearest  competitor. 

Foreign  represontatlna. 

Tht  Kalhf-Smlth  Ce.,  Chlsagn,  III. 

Martridgs  Ralldint,  Kelly-Smith  Ce., 

Rrtadwny  at  34th  SL  Lyttna  Rall4lBg. 

Noa  Yoit  City. 

J.  R.  Keangh,  Caa4lw  RsIMIng,  Atlaata.  fin. 


tion  will  be  held  in  Topeka  January  28- 
29,  the  executive  committee  decided  at  its 
meeting  here.  The  committee  also  de¬ 
cided  to  recommend  to  the  State  asso¬ 
ciation  that  the  annual  dues  be  raised. 

May  Revive  St.  Catbarinen  Journal 

Toronto. — There  is  a  persistent  rumor 
going  round  to  the  effect  that  the  St. 
Catharine’s  (Ont.)  Journal,  which  re¬ 
cently  suspended  publication,  is  to  be 
revived  about  the  first  of  the  year. 


Sfatce  ISt7  Connecticut’s  Craatast 
Newtpeper 


Tka  National  Jawlak  Daily 


NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER 

largest  circulation  in  Con¬ 
necticut’s  largest  city.  Aver¬ 
age  paid  circulation  over 

30,000 

Double  the  circulation  of 
any  New  Haven  paper.  It 
covers  the  field. 
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newspapers  in 
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carria*  more  display  advartidinc 
than  any  other  newspapar  in 
Wentchester  County 
Thia  id  an  acknowledyamant  of 
itd  power  that  Ria  advartidar 
dhould  head,  if  dadtrood  of 
raacliiny  tba  people  of  Mount 
Vernon 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  &  CO. 

Foreiga  Rnprmwntativw 

171  Madidon  Ava.  NEW  YORK 


OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP 

The  Ixniisville  Herald  led  the  other 
Louisville  morning  newspaper  in 
local  display  advertising  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1920  by  171,669  agate 
lines. 

THE 

LOUISVILLE 

HERALD 

Kentucky’s  Greatest  Newspaper. 

OF  NEWSPAPERS 


The 

Pittsburgh 

has  the  second 
largest  mom-  4^ 
ing  and  Sunday  circulation 
in  Pittsburgh. 
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COST  FACTS  NEEDED  IN 
RATES  CASE 


{Continued  from  page  8) 


“With  my  notions  in  regard  to  the  future 
you  may  not  agree,  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that  the  publisher  is  a  fair  trader,  that 
he  looks  well  into  the  future,  that  he  knows  his 
business  today,  that  he  will  reduce  his  rates 
when  his  space  values  decline,  in  comparison 
with  all  other  values  of  merchandise — when 
his  rate  becomes  unprofitable  to  the  advertiser 
and  to  himself  and  he  will  be  the  first  to 
know  when  that  day  comes. 

■‘After  all,  does  not  the  whole  matter  simmer 
down  to  one  of  simple  buying  and  selling  on 
an  open  and  highly  competitive  market.  The 
advertiser  wants  certain  definite  results  from 
advertising.  lie  knows  w'hat  to  expect  from 
form  letters,  circulars,  booklets  and  advertis¬ 
ing  columns,  in  fact  every  kind  of  publicity 
medium.  Furthermore,  he  employs  those 
who  know  advertising  values  to  buy  his 
space.  An  advertiser  told  me  yesterday  that 
the  advertising  space  buyer  is  the  most  critical 
of  all  buyers,  lie  usis  a  microscope  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  offerings.  He  wants  first  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers  and  how  you  managed  to 
get  them,  how  far  they  live  from  your  office, 
what  they  do  for  a  living,  how  many  per¬ 
sons  live  in  your  te'rritory,  what  is  their 
combined  wealth,  what  their  complexion  is; 
sex,  married  or  single.  He  wants  to  know 
who  his  advertiser's  competitors  are  in  your 
territory  and  a  thousand  other  things.  Some 
difference  between  these  space  buyers  and  the 
old  buyer  with  a  hat  full  of  reading  noticis. 

“These  gentlemen  w’ith  their  microscopes 
and  micrometers  have  a  keen  sense  of  ad¬ 
vertising  values  and  make  few  mistakes  in 
the  selection  of  advertising  mediums,  so  that 
is  a  case  of  RATES  AND  RESULTS. 

‘The  publishers  can  defy  the  world  to  show 
any  industry  whose  products  and  services,  all 
things  considered,  have  advanced  in  price 
as  little  since  1914  as  theirs;  or  any  indus¬ 
try  whose  products  and  services  are  giving 
any  greater  values  today  for  the  purchase 
money.” 

Magazine  and  Trade  Press  Side 

‘■\\'e  are  quite  willing  to  accept  Mr. 
Sullivan’s  advice,”  declared  Mr.  Latshaw 
as  he  opened  a  brilliant  short  address. 
“The  publishers  have  been  facing  condi¬ 
tions  for  six  years,  and  it  will  be  news 
to  us  that  what  we  have  been  dealing 
with  theory  all  this  time.  Mr.  Sullivan 
admits  that  costs  of  labor,  paper,  and 
transportation  have  increased  tremen¬ 
dously,  and  that  increases  in  adver¬ 
tising  rates  in  general  periodicals  have 
been  comparatively  moderate,  rang¬ 
ing  from  18  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  over 
two  to  four  years.  The  condition  most 
publishers  are  facing  is  that  they  have 
not  set  their  advertising  rates  at  a  level 
which  will  permit  them  to  cut  at  this 
time  if  they  are  to  stay  in  business." 

Mr.  Baldwin  urged  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  advertising  agents,  advertisers 
and  publishers,  to  help  the  latter  meet 
problems  the  solution  of  which  affects 
all  three  through  the  cost  of  advertising. 

As  an  illustration,  he  referred  to  the 
present  negotiations  between  the  printing 
unions  and  employing  primers  in  New 
York,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
made  last  year  to  amend  wage  scales 
according  to  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
economic  condition  of  the  industry.  Sta¬ 
tistics  covering  increases  In  the  cost  of 
living,  tables  showing  larger  volumes  ol 
advertising  carried  by  general  publica¬ 
tions  during  the  past  year  and  tables 
showing  increases  in  advertising  rates 
were  submitted  by  the  printers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  as  evidence  of  need  for  higher 
pay,  Mr.  Baldwin  said,  continuing: 

“All  that  they  needed  to  show  was 
that  the  volume  of  advertising  at  the 
higher  rates  would  continue  and  their 
case  was  complete.  They  produced  in 
evidence  letters  from  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  stating  that  business 
would  be  as  good  in  1921  as  it  had  been 
during  the  past  year  and  that  there 
would  be  no  diminished  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  for  publications.” 

After  reading  several  such  letters,  Mr. 
Baldwin  declared  that  they  must  have 
been  written  without  consideration  of 
the  conditions  which  they  discussed,  or 
the  uses  to  which  the  recipients  would 
put  them.  He  read  further  extracts 


from  his  portfolio  on  how  the  employing 
printers  met  the  unions’  arguments. 

“In  rebuttal,”  he  said,  “the  McGraw- 
Hill  Company  produced  1,008  contracts 
made  during  the  past  year  for  future 
advertising  totaling  over  $100,000  that 
had  been  cancelled  by  advertisers  during 
the  last  few  weeks.  VVe  met  theory  with 
conditions,  with  facts,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  the  great  increases  demanded  by 
the  unions  can  be  awarded  in  the  face  of 
those  facts.” 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers. 


DOMINIC  O’MALLEY  DEAD 


Once  Owned  New  Orleans  Item,  and 
Later  the  Old  American 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

New  Orleans,  Dec.  IS. — Dominic  C. 
O’Malley,  former  publisher  and  owner 
of  the  Xew  Orleans  Item,  died  here 
recently  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  in 
liis  seventies.  Besides  his  newspaper  in¬ 
terests  he  had  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  state  and  national  politics. 

He  acquired  possession  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item  in  the  early  90’s  for  $600. 
Col.  John  W.  Fairfax  had  turned  the 
paper  over  to  the  printers,  who  con¬ 
ducted  it  on  a  co-operative  basis.  He 
owned  the  paper,  or  a  majority  control 
until  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  owners  He  had  been  retired  from 
active  business  for  several  years.  He 
was  later  interested  in  the  New  Orleans 
.\merican. 

Mr.  O’Malley  was  the  first  New  Or¬ 
leans  publisher  to  introduce  the  comic 
supplement  in  this  field,  and  also  the 
first  to  break  away  from  the  old  stand¬ 
ard  and  cut  the  price  of  the  paper  from 
5  cents. 


RADIO  LINKS  FOUR  CITIES 


New  Communications  System  Formally 
Established,  December  16 

A  direct  inter-city  radio  communica¬ 
tions  service,  connecting  New  York, 
Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Detroit,  was  in¬ 
augurated  December  16  at  City  Hall  in 
New  York,  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  distinguished  citizens  and  prominent 
scientists.  Mayor  Hylan  of  New  York 
sent  to  the  mayors  of  the  three  other 
cities  the  inaugural  message  over  the 
new  communications  system,  and  the 
three  mayors  responded  by  wireless. 

Representatives  of  the  Merchants’ 
-Association  of  New  York,  the  Fifth 
Avenue  .Association,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Rotary  Club  of  New 
A’ork,  as  well  as  members  of  leading  sci¬ 
entific  bodies  and  press  associations, 
were  present.  New  York’s  two  receiv¬ 
ing  stations  are  at  Staten  Island  and  at 
217  Broadway.  The  New  York  trans¬ 
mitting  station  is  at  the  top  of  the 
World’s  Tower  Building,  and  controlled 
from  217  Broadway  by  direct  wire. 


Thousand  Ad  Columns  in  One  Issue 

New  Orleans. — \\’ith  1,000  columns 
of  advertising  packed  in  156  pages  of  its 
issue  of  December  12,  the  New  Orleans 
Item  is  claiming  the  Southern  record 
for  advertising  in  a  regular  edition,  and 
•Arthur  G.  New'myer,  associate  publisher, 
believes  that  it  is  a  new  record  for  the 
country.  This  time  last  year  the  Item 
ran  732  columns  in  one  issue,  which  Mr. 
Newmyer  avers,  has  not  been  surpassed 
by  any  other  daily  in  the  country. 


Appleget  in  Town 

Fred  B.  Applegct,  executive  secretaiy 
of  the  Southern  division  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  .A.,  with  headquarters  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  is  visiting  old  newspaper  friends 
in  New  York  for  a  few  days. 


SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT 

For  Newspaper  Making 


FOR  SALE 

A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
classificatioo.  Cash  with  order. 


Printers*  Outfitters 

Printing  Plants  and  Business  bought  and  sold. 
American  Typefounders*  products,  printers  and 
bookbinders  machinery  of  every  description. 
Conner  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beckman  St.,  New 
York  City. 


For  Sale 

Four  Lee  feeders  for  linotypes.  Excellent 
condition.  Reason:  change  to  electric  heatera 
Address  the  Telegram,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 

Hoe  plate  finishing  machine,  7  col.,  can  be 
converted  into  8  col.;  perfect  mechanical  con¬ 
dition.  Also  one  fiat  hand  power  shaver, 
which  can  also  be  used  with  motor.  Both  big 
bargains.  Syracuse  Herald,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  Sole 

Mergenthaler  Adv.  Figure  Mats.  18  x  24  Chelt 
Bold  Cond.  New’.  Cut  to  run  in  Aux.  Maga¬ 
zine.  $12  each  font.  Proofs  sent.  Burroughs 
Hopkins,  Danielson,  Conn. 


For  Sale 

A  Scott  No.  6,000  lb.  stereotype  metal  fur¬ 
nace  with  pump  and  enclosed  spout,  first  class 
condition,  furnace  recently  rebricked.  One 
Scott  single  platen,  extra  heavy  yoke  steam 
table,  platen  23  x  26  inch  yoke  at  right  angle 
to  length  of  table,  no  apron  requiredf,  can  be 
connected  up  with  another  steam  table.  One 
Royle  column  circular  saw,  first  class  con¬ 
dition — no  motor.  Address  Box-C  700,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

Wanted 

Sfcrnd-hand,  16-page  Goss  or  similar  pro,. 
Write  full  particulars,  with  information  where 
located.  Commercial,  Vincennes,  Ind. 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 
The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
the  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  G>. 
154  NaMau  SL,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  Yoric  City 


FOR  SALE 

Goss  Straight  Line  Quadruple  Foor- 
Deck  Two- Page  Wide  Presi.  Prints 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  page  papers  at 
24,000  per  hour,  20,  34,  28  or  U  pagt 
papers  at  12,000  per  honr,  folded  to 
half  page  size.  Lmgth  of  page  22M*. 

This  Press  May  Suit  You. 

WALTER  SCOTT  A  COIAPANY 
PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


NEWSPRINT 


Best  References  among  Pnblishen 


Maine  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

Skowhegan,  Maine 


Sole  Selling  Agents 

INVINCIBLE  PAPER  &  PULP 
CORPORATION 

135  Broadway,  Naw  York  City 
Phone  Rector  tK7-8-> 


For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

“American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Case" 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 

Boston  Pittsburgh  Kansas  City 

New  York  Cleveland  Denver 
Philadelphia  Detroit  Los  Angeles 

Baltimore  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Richmond  Cincinnati  Ponland 
Atlanta  St.  Louis  Spokane 
Buffalo  Minneapolis  Winnipeg 


NEWSPRINT 


Publishers  by  placing  their  or¬ 
ders  with  us  can  rest  assured  of 
satisfaction  in  quality,  shipments 
as  promised  at  prices  that  war¬ 
rant  our  being  favored  with  the 
business. 

Before  contracting  ASK 

J.&J.  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Pulp  dk  Paper 

33  W.  42nd  ST. 

Phone  Vanderbilt  1K7 


THE  CUSHMAN 


OFFSET  LINOTYPE  MOTOR 
Haa  No  Equal 

for 

EFTICIENCY  SERVICE 

and 

STURDY  CONSTRUCTION 

We  want  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
our  fourteen  years’  experience  in 
manufacturing  linotype  motors. 

Write  for  prices.  Address: 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 
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Announcements  Which  Tell  of  Better 
Positions  and  Better  Men 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this  A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 

classificatioii.  Cash  with  order.  For  classification.  Cash  uritb  order.  For 

those  unemployed  one  insertion  (adv.  not  to  those  unemployed  one  insertian  (adv.  not  to 
exceed  SO  words)  FREE.  exceed  50  words)  FREE. 


Accountant 

With  several  years*  experience  as  auditor  and 
office  manager  of  daily  newspaper  and  one  year 
with  U.  S.  Government  as  Income  and  Excess 
Profits  Tax  accountant.*  Available  after  the 
first  of  year.  Address  Box  C-692,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  and  Business  Manager 
Advertising  and  business  manager  of  Middle 
West  daily  newspaper  is  seeking  permanent 
connection  with  larger  daily  newspaper.  Not 
out  of  job,  but  looking  for  field  with  oppor* 
tunities  for  advancement.  Prefer  one  permit¬ 
ting  purchase  of  stock  upon  proving  worth. 
Thirty-one  years  old,  married;  college  graduate. 
References.  Salary,  $6,000.  Address  C'685i 
care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Man 

Live-wire  and  tactful  advertising  man  desires 
position  with  newspaper  in  eastern  New  York 
or  New  Jersey.  Apply  Box  C-696,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  and  Business  Manager 

Experienced  newspaper  man  and  printer  who 
has  had  successful  connection  with  small  and 
medium  daily  papers  and  who  has  owned  and 
made  money  out  of  country  weekly,  is  open 
for  engagement  in  any  capacity  where  there  is 
a  future.  Sold  printing  machinery  for  past 
fifteen  years  and  now  desires  to  retire  from 
road  and  get  “busy.’*  Sales  last  year  more 
than  $100,000.  Good  health,  active,  age  50. 
Address  W.  A.  F.,  care  Peckham  Machinery 
Co.,  1328  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

High-Grade  Solicitor — Special  Representative 

Man  now  connected  with  leading  Southern 
paper,  doing  special  work,  desires  change  to 
broader  field.  Can  handle  your  special  work, 
get  out  feature  editions,  special  sections  and 
weekly  pages,  etc.  Desire  connection  with  live, 
up-to-date  publisher  who  is  willing  to  pay  for 
brains  and  ability;  either  salary  or  commission. 
Address  Box  C-702,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Want  to  Go  South 

Preferably  to  do  advertising  promotion  work 
on  resort  town  paper  located  in  Far  South  or 
Southern  California,  during  coming  winter  re¬ 
sort  season.  Thoroughly  experienced  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  solicitor,  copy-idea-layout 
man.  Make  convincing,  on-the-spot  layouts  for 
advertisers  that  sell  big  space.  Am  imme¬ 
diately  available.  Box  C-691,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Qrculation 

Who  can  use  the  services  of  a  young  man  with 
twelve  years*  training  in  every  branch  of  cir¬ 
culation  work?  Know  the  game  thoroughly. 
Not  a  fly-by-night.  Executive  and  creative 
ability.  Can  furnish  a  No.  1  reference  to 
publisher  seeking  either  manager  or  assistant 
in  circulation  department.  Address  P.  O.  Box 
1553,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  manager  with  ten  years*  experience 
in  circulation  management  and  promotion,  now 
permanently  employed  but  desire  change  to 
larger  field.  Have  made  sixty  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  during  past  twelve  months.  Prefer 
Southern  or  Western  States.  Thirty-five  years 
old  and  married.  Address  Box-C  701,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Position  Wanted 

Man  having  several  years*  experience  as  sub¬ 
scription  producer  and  well  known  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  wishes  position  in  same  line. 
Ready  for  work  at  once.  References  furnished. 
Address  Fred  Wm.  McCarty,  501  W.  Grand 
Ave.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Correapondent 

An  ex-tradepaper  man  wintering  in  Texas, 
would  like  to  serve  as  correspondent  for  pub¬ 
lications  in  North  or  East.  Would  entertain 
offer  in  news  or  literary  work.  Box  C-695, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor 

Desires  change.  Wants  run  down  paper  to 
build  up.  Specialty  putting  snap  in  dead  ones. 
Prefers  Pacific  Coast  or  Middle  West.  Salary 
$75  to  start.  Address  Box  C-684,  care  of 
Editor  Publisher. 

Manager 

Seeks  situation  on  daily  in  city  of  75,000  or 
more.  Experienced  in  every  department.  Sys¬ 
tematic,  economical  and  practical.  In  present 
situation  increased  business  over  400  per  cent, 
operating  on  35  per  cent  profit  basis.  Address 
Experienced,  Box  C-690,  care  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  New  York  City. 

Young  Man 

Have  you  a  place  in  your  organization  for  a 
young  man,  28  years  of  age,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  foreign  correspondence,  contracts, 
schedules,  rates  and  newspaper  office  routine? 
Seven  years  w’th  one  of  leading  metropolitan 
newspapers.  Salary  commensurate  with  high- 
class  work  expected.  Willing  to  go  anywhere 
promotion  is  based  on  ability  to  produce.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Address  Box  C-697,  care* 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Morgue  Man  and  Librarian 
Do  you  want  a  thoroughly  experienced  morgue 
man?  Eight  years’  metropolitan  experience. 
East  preferred,  but  will  go  anywhere.  Salary 
$35  to  $45  according  to  location.  Address 
Box  C-680,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Executive 

Thoroughly  trained  in  editorial  and  business 
departments  wants  situation  January  1.  Edi¬ 
torial  or  business  management  or  full  charge. 
Grew  up  in  the  business  and  know  every  de¬ 
partment.  Have  record  as  manager  and  de¬ 
veloper  of  men  and  properties.  Not  a  floater 
and  want  permanent  position.  Age  40;  mar¬ 
ried.  Address  Box  C-698,  care  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Executive  and  Reporter 

Man  with  experience  both  as  executive  and 
reporter  in  Middle  VV’est  and  New  York  seeks 
position  on  editorial  staff  of  metropolitan 
papers.  Have  had  responsible  positions  on 
dailies  of  national  reputation  and  nave  covered 
many  important  assignments  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Address  Box  C-694,  care  of 
Editor  Si  Publisher. 

Reporter 

Live  wire  reporter  and  desk  man  seeks  position 
on  afternoon  daily  where  brains,  originality 
and  loyalty  will  be  appreciated.  Twelve  years* 
experience  on  leading  New  York  and  Middle 
West  dailie.s.  Clean  record  and  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Am  31  years  old  and  married.  Best 
reasons  for  present  unemployment.  Address 
Box  C-699,  care  The  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

A  WORD  for  advertisements  under 
this  classification.  Cash  with  order. 

Advertising  Manager 

A  capable,  energetic  man  for  position  on  daily 
newspaper  with  circulation  of  5,000  in  Indians 
city  of  18.000.  Tn  answering  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  qualifications,  experiences  and  salary 
expected.  Address  Box  C-687,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher 

Advertising  Salesman 

Wanted  by  The  Macon  News,  Macon,  Georgia. 
In  applying  give  full  details  regarding  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  etc. 

Advertising  Solicitor 

We  want  an  advertising  solicitor  from  30-35 
years  of  age,  clean,  good  appearance  and  with 
ability  to  lay  out  and  sell  attractive  copy. 
Permanent  position  for  the  right  man.  Salary 
to  start  $40.  As  much  above  that  as  he  can 
earn.  We  have  a  clean  organization,  a  good 
newspaper,  and  the  man  must  be  absolutely 
O.  K.  Write  to  Box  C-693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager 

Small  Southern  daily  and  weekly  wishes  to 
form  a  perfect  organization  and  is  in  need  of 
a  circulation  manager;  one  who  will  take  an  in¬ 
terest  and  give  his  best  efforts.  Must  be  able 
to  handle  boys  and  be  a  hustler.  Address 
Tuscaloosa  News.  Tuscaloosa.  Ala. 

Wanted 

Man  to  act  as  Office  Manager  who  understands 
the  selling  of  securities  and  all  its  branches. 
The  Bankers  Investment  Trust,  905  Pioneer 
Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

^  WORD  for  advertisements  under 
•  this  classification.  Caah  with  order. 

Information 

Anyone  knowing  the  present  address  of 
C.  C.  Stogner,  of  South  Carolina,  who  went 
from  Galveston  to  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
recently  communicate  with  Box  C-689.  Editor 
iV  Publisher,  New  York. 


French  Honor  Medill  McCormick 

Paris.— United  States  Senator  Medill 
McCormick  was  welcomed  as  a  “true 
friend  of  France”  and  was  presented 
with  a  statuette  of  Lafayette  unsheath¬ 
ing  his  sword  for  America,  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  given  him  December  11  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Foreign  Press  Correspond¬ 
ents.  Marcel  Knecht,  president  of  the 
association,  made  the  presentation  speech. 


U.  S.  TRIES  TO  BREAK 
RUMELY  DEFENSE 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

near.  And  Reisinger,  furthermore,  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  at  once  went  to  Kaufmann  i 
and  consulted  him,  because  he  knew  the 
lawyer  had  previously  represented 
Sielcken.  Kaufmann  told  him  about  his 
visit  to  Sielcken  in  Germany,  and  his  in¬ 
terview  with  Sielcken.  So  that  was  pos¬ 
itive  testimony,  as  against  the  purely 
negative  testimony  of  the  widow. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Judd,  the  ex¬ 
ecutor,  was  even  more  convincing.  He 
said  that  the  note  for  $100,000,  given 
by  Rumely  to  Sielcken,  and  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1917 — the  day  of  the  inter¬ 
view  which  made  the  three  lawyers  so 
sore — was  in  possession  of  the  Sielcken 
estate. 

The  testimony  in  rebuttal  being  con¬ 
cluded,  all  three  of  the  defendants  took 
the  stand  in  turn,  to  testify  to  divers 
odds  and  ends  that  had  been  worrying 
their  counsel,  but  which  did  not  interest 
the  casual  auditor  quite  so  much. 

Then  the  counsel  for  the  defense  took 
turns  in  makirfle  the  usual  motions,  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  indictment,  or  at 
any  rate  that  the  jury  be  “advised”  to 
acquit.  These  motions  were  all  denied 
seriatim,  and  equally  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  with  all  due  legal  solemnity. 
No  trial  would  be  complete  without 
them. 

It  was  at  that  time  beyond  the  cus¬ 
tomary  hour  for  adjournment  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  the  jury  was  dismissed  for  the 
day.  Whereupon  all  the  lawyers  gath¬ 
ered  in  a  knot  about  the  judge,  to  con¬ 
fer  upon  a  program  for  the  closing  cere¬ 
monies.  Presumably  the  order  of 
speeches,  and  the  time  to  be  allowed  for 
each,  in  the  summing-up,  was  agreed 
upon  in  that  conference. 


NichoU  Heads  Chicago  “Specials” 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pubushis) 
Chic.vco,  Ill. — At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives’  Association,  held  December  13, 
Charles  B.  Nichols,  of  the  John  M.  Bran¬ 
ham  Company,  was  elected  president, 
succeeding  Edwin  S.  Wells,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News.  H.  Kenny  Clark,  of 
the  Munsey  Publications,  was  chosen 
vice-president  to  succeed  C.  W.  Wallis. 
C.  J.  Anderson  will  be  secretary  for 
1922,  and  H.  M.  Ford,  treasurer. 


Brooklyn  Eagle  Adds  QuQls 

Eagle  Quills  is  the  title  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Eagle’s  new  house  organ. 
No.  3  of  which  has  just  been  issued. 
“P.  T.  B.”  were  the  cryptic  initials  that 
the  covers  of  the  two  previous  issues 
carried,  over  the  picture  of  a  stork  doing 
his  traditional  job.  Now  the  baby  has 
grown  and  the  stork  has  given  way  on 
the  cover  to  a  giant  American  eagle 
outracing  an  airplane.  S'.  W.  Cooper, 
for  many  years  on  the  news  and  editorial 
staffs,  is  editor  of  the  magazine,  which 
comprises  interesting  personal  bits  from 
all  departments.  The  editor’s  only  com- 
plahit  is  that  members  of  the  paper’s 
writing  forces  continue  to  keep  their 
names  and  accomplishments  out  of  the 
Quills’  pages. 


$620,000 

buys  dominant  paper  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  section.  Over  20,000 
circulation.  Paying  20%  on 
price  asked. 

Proposition  V.  H. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHLY  POSTED 

During  our  10  years  of  experience  as 
brokers,  we  have  become  perhaps,  best 
known  through  the  important  transfers 
and  consolidations  of  daily  newspapers 
we  have  effected. 

While  specializing  in  the  DAILY  field, 
we  are  also  equally  informed  on  WEEKLY 
newspapers;  TRADE  and  CLASS  jour¬ 
nals  and  MAGAZINES. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 

Times  Building  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

Only  daily  newspaper  (evening)  in  city 
of  7,500  and  county  of  33,000,  in  Southern 
State,  A.  P.  Franchise.  Adequate  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment.  Ind.  Dem.  Small  job 
plant  included.  Open  shop.  Local  advt. 
averages  more  than  60%  of  total  issue  of 
6  and  8  pages.  Local  rate,  30c.  per  in.; 
foreign  rate,  35c.  Occupies  first  floor  of 
brick  building  at  rental  of  $75  per  mo. 
Netting  10%  on  asking  price,  not  including 
owner’s  salary  of  $75  per  week. 

Writ* 

Sonlhern  Publishers  Exchange,  luc. 

Newspaper  Properties 
Printing  Equipment 

P.  O.  Box  15f7  Richmond,  Va. 

McLean  Inaugural  Chairman 

.  Washington,  D.  C— Clarence  R. 
Miller,  secretary  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  announced  December 
16  on  behalf  of  Will  H.  Hays,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  that  President-elect 
Harding  has  chosen  Edward  ^  Beale 
McLean,  owner  and  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  to  be  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
augural  Committee. 

Plan*  “P.  M.”  Paper  for  Worcaater 

(By  Telegraph  to  Eoitok  &  Publisru) 

Worcester,  Mass. — T.  T.  Ellis,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Worcester  Telegram,  will 
start  a  new  evening  paper  here  in  the 
near  future.  Reports  are  to  the  effect 
that  it  will  be  called  the  Times  and  that 
its  first  appearance  will  be  some  time  in 
January.  “Details  are  not  ready  for 
publication  yet,”  said  Mr.  Ellis  to  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Agents  Hear  Emerson  and  Cattail 

The  New  York  Council  of  the  A.  A. 
A.  A.  held  a  meeting  and  luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  McAlpin  December  17.  The 
speakers  were :  Guy  Emerson,  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  on  “The 
Bank  as  a  Public  Utility,”  and  E.  J. 
Cattell.  city  statistician  of  Philadelphia. 

Ad  Women  Meet  December  20 

The  New  York  League  of  .Advertising 
Women  will  hold  its  monthly  dinner  on 
the  evening  of  December  20,  at  6.30 
o’clock,  at  the  Advertising  Chib.  Arthur 
T.  Vance,  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Review, 
will  .speak  on  "Why  Pick  on  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Magazine” ;  Elizabeth  Sears  on 
“Publicity”;  George  Hopkins,  president 
of  the  Advertising  Cbih  of  New  York, 
on  “Business  of  Today,”  and  Frances  M. 
Buentc  on  “Editing  an  Effective  Em¬ 
ployes’  Magazine.” 
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TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


Arnold  Joerns  Company,  Inc.,  14  East 
Jackson  Houlevard,  Chicago.  Placing  ad¬ 
vertising  in  mail  order  publications  for  the 
Chicago  Spectacle  House. 

Hoyt's  Service,  Inc.,  120  West  32d  street. 
New  York.  Handling  advertising  for  the 
United  Electric  Company  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
maker  of  the  **Tuec"  vacuum  cleaner. 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne,  25  West  45th 
street,  New  York,  Handling  advertising  for 
the  Continental  Rubber  Works,  maker  of 
“Vitalic”  tires,  Erie,  Pa. 

J.  D.  Bates  Advertising  Agency,  292  Main 
street,  Springfield,  Mass.  Handling  account 
the  Henaee  Manufacturing  Company,  Spring* 
field,  Mass.,  maker  of  “Indian’  motorcycles 
and  bicycles. 

Hellwig  &  Co.,  299  Madison  avenue,  New 
York  Using  newspaper  advertising  for  the 
Thonipson-Starrctt  Company,  construction. 
New  V'ork. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  Inc.,  50  Madi¬ 
son  avenue,  New  York.  W  ill  use  newspapers, 
trade  papers  and  magazines  for  the  Green 
Point  Metallic  Hed  Company  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

H.  E.  Lesan  Ad  Agency,  Inc.,  440  4th 
avenue.  New  York.  Handling  national  adyer- 
Using  cam,>aign  of  the  trust  company  division, 
American  Bankers'  Association. 

William  H.  Rankin  Cornpany,  Inc.,  104 
South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Handling 
advertising  for  the  Linn  Products  Company 
and  The  International  Accountants’  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Chicago. 

Klau-Van-Pietersom-Dunlap,  122  2d  street, 
Milwaukee.  Placing  advertising  for  the 
Charles  A.  Krause  Milling  Company. 

Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Company,  Fidelity 
Bldg.,  Baltimore.  Handling  advertising  for 
the  Strauss.  Boyer  &  Strauss  Company,  Balti¬ 
more.  maker  of  “Nayvec”  middy  wear. 
Boston  offices,  handling  advertising  for  Moss- 
berg  Pressed  Steel  Corporation,  steel  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturer,  Attleboro,  Mass ;  John 
Quincy  Adams  Company,  Boston  publisher, 
and  T.  Noonan  &  Company,  toilet  specialties. 
National  mediums  will  be  used  for  the  Moss- 
berg  account  and  newspapers  for  Adams  and 
Noonan. 

King  S.  King  Company,  Inc.,  Hippodrome 
Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Handling  accounts  of  the 
Grasselli  Powder  Company,  advertising  ex¬ 
plosives  in  trade  papers;  A.  R.  Smith  &  Co., 
stock  brokers,  using  a  list  of  Ohio  country 
newspapers,  and  the  Master  Builders’  Com¬ 
pany,  using  business  and  trade  papers  for  a 
cement-hardening  process.  All  of  these  com¬ 
panies  are  in  Cleveland. 

Cramer  Krasselt  Company,  Inc.,  354  Mil¬ 
waukee  street,  Milwaukee.  Using  trade 
papers  and  direct-by-mail  advertising  for  the 
Elgin  Stone  &  liven  Company,  Elgin,  Ill. 

Borland  Agency,  Inc.,  9  East  40th  street. 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  of  the 
Lightolier  Company,  lighting  fixtures.  New 
York. 

Hancock  Payne  Advenising  Agency,  Drexcl 
Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Handling  advertising  for 
the  Philadelidiia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re.- 
search. 

Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  9  Hanover 
Square,  New  York.  Handling  national  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Trust  Company  Division, 
American  Bankers’  Association. 

Irwin  L.  Rosenberg  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Will  run  a  special  campaign  in  newspapers 
and  women's  magazines  for  the  Kalamazoo 
Corset  Company.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  ‘‘-Madame  Grace’’  corsets.  Also 
handling  advertising  for  Maling  Brothers,  who 
operate  a  chain  of  shoe  stores  in  Chicago. 

Moss  Advertising  Agency,  Marion.  Ind. 
Handling  advertising  for  the  Delta  Electric 
Company,  .Marion.  Ind.,  manufacturer  of 
electric  lamps  for  bicycles. 


INDEX-JOURNAL 

GREENWOOD, SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenwood’s  industrial  enWrprlses  employ  over  4,000 
people  with  invested  capital  of  approximately  $3,- 
500,000.  Monthly  pay-roll  over  5100.000.  Orer 
seven  million  dollars*  worth  of  raw  materi^  used  by 
maoufacturinf;  enterprises  yearly. 

Banking  resourres,  $4,230,000.  Seven  large  cotton 
mills  in  the  city,  sixteen  in  the  county,  and  other 
large  industries. 

Greenwood  trading  population.  30.000,  radits  of  18 
miles.  Circulation,  4,187.  Rate.  .35  per  Inch 
flat. 

.  REPRESENTED  BY 

FROST,  LANDIS  &  KOHN 

Chicago  Atlanta  New  York 


POPULATION  09,9— 

^  ideal  manufacturing  dty  of 
ideal  homes  and  lab<v  condi* 
tions. 


**You*d  like  to  live  io  York** 


TlieYorl;^l&  DispitGli 

York's  only  Evening  Paper 


Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  14  East  Boule¬ 
vard,  Chicago.  Placing  copy  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  for  Chicago 
Fire  &  Insurance  Company ;  handling  account 
of  the  International  Tag  Company,  Chicago ; 
has  secured  account  of  Killen  Kemical  Ko., 
Lansing,  Mich.,  soaps,  cleaners  and  motor 
accessories. 

Chambers  Agency,  Inc.,  130  West  42d  street, 
New  York.  Handling  accounts  of  the  Weil 
Corset  Company;  Hallmark  Jewelers;  Bertha 
May  and  the  New  Era  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany. 

Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  Inc.,  354  Milwaukee 
street,  Milwaukee.  Handling  advertising  for 
Cresta  Coffee  Co.  and  Rundle-Spence  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company.  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Harvey- 
Ryan  Abstract  Company,  Waukesha,  Wis. ; 
Midwest  Corporation,  West  Bend,  Wis.;  Wil¬ 
lard  Multitool  Company,  Lansing,  Mich.,  and 
Fireproof  Shoe  Company,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Gundlach  Advertising  Company,  122  South 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Placing  copy  for 
Chicago  Knitting  Mills. 

H.  K.  McCann  Company,  Inc.,  Montgomery 
and  Sackett  street,  San  Francisco.  Making 
yearly  contracts  with  farm  papers  for  Mohi 
Steel  Company. 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  Inter¬ 
national  Life  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Making  5, 500- 
line  contracts  with  newspapers  for  Temtor 
Corn  &  Fruit  Products  Company. 

T’heo.  F.  McManus,  Inc.,  East  Hancock 
avenue,  Detroit.  Making  8,000-line  contracts 
for  Consolidated  Cigar  Corporation. 

Harry  C.  Michael  Company,  113  Lexington 
avenue.  New  York.  Making  5,000-ltne  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  for  Devoe-Raynolds. 

Walker,  Dudley  &  Co.,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Making  yearly  contracts  with  news- 
I>aper8  for  L.  &  N.  Railroad. 

Paris  Medicine  Company  making  yearly 
contracts  direct. 

George  G.  Powning,  Inc.,  600  State  street, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Making  3,000-line  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  for  Kotalka  Com¬ 
pany. 

Dillard-Jacobs  Agency,  Candler  Bldg.,  At¬ 
lanta.  Making  yearly  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  for  Aspironal  Laboratories ;  also  con¬ 
tracts  for  Calotabs  Company. 

H.  E.  Lesan  Ad  Agency,  Inc.,  440  4th  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Making  3,000-line  contracts 
for  Union  Pacific  Railroad  iCompany. 

P.  A.  Ensign  Ad  Agency,  Union  .Arcade, 
Pittsburgh.  5laking  contracts  for  Dykema 
Company. 

Gundlach  Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  122 
South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Making 
1,000  and  1,400-line  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  for  D.  D.  D. 

Lord  &  Thomas.  Inc.,  5  South  Wabash 
avenue,  Chicago.  Making  5,000-ltne  contracts 
for  Pepsodent  Company. 

Philip  Ritter  Company,  185  Madison  avenue. 
New  York.  Making  contracts  for  Young  & 
Griffin  Coffee  Company. 

L.  Sandlass,  217  West  Saratoga  street, 
Baltimore.  Renewing  contracts  for  Jumpes 
Tars. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  6  East 
39th  street,  New  York.  Making  1,000-line 
contracts  with  list  of  newspapers  lor  Samstag 
&  Hilder. 

George  L.  Dyer  Company,  Inc.,  42  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Renewing  contracts  for 
United  States  Tire  Company. 

Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Inc.,  Marquette 
Bldg.,  Detroit.  Making  1,000-line  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  Bearings  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Detroit. 


THE  FACT  THAT  THE 

ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

dominates  a  field  whose  banks  have  more 
than  $34,000,000  on  deposit  is  one  more 
good  reason  for  the  national  advertiser 
covering  this  exceptionally  prosperous  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Member  A.  B.  C.  Standard  Rate  Card 

Frank  R.  Northnip,  Special  Representa¬ 
tive 

383  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Oty 
Association  Building,  Chicago 
J.  Lyle  Kinmonth,  Publisher, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


Benson,  Gamble  &  Slate,  Com  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Making  5,000-lina  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  for  the  WMte  Company 
of  Cleveland. 

D’Arcy  Ad  Company,  Inc.,  International 
Life  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Renewing  con¬ 
tracts  for  Anheuser-Busch. 

Knight  Company,  137  South  LaSalle  street, 
Chicago  Making  2,<)D0-line  contracts  for 
Zenzal  Company. 

Dillard-Jacobs  Agency,  Candler  Bldg.,  At¬ 
lanta.  Renewing  contracts  for  Blosser  Com¬ 
pany,  Atlanta. 

Robert  H,  Brooks,  30  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Making  contracts  for  Willcox 
&  Gibbs  Sewing  Machines. 


URGES  RADIO  FOR  NEWS 


Washington,  D.  C.— Distribution  of 
news  abroad  was  discussed  by  W.  W. 
Hawkins,  president  of  the  United  Press, 
December  16,  before  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  investigating  the  cable  situation.  He 
told  of  the  strides  made  in  obtaining 
publication  of  American  news  in  South 
America  since  1914.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  navy  wireless  could  be  of 
great  assistance,  and  he  suggested  that 
the  law  which  prevented  the  naval  wire¬ 
less  from  entering  into  competition  with 
private  commercial  business  might  be 
amended  so  that  news  matter  could  be 
accepted. 

Walter  F.  Rogers,  representing  the 
State  Department,  said  that  this  was 
under  consideration.  Mr.  Hawkins  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  all  broadminded 
cable  officials  would  raise  no  objection 
to  the  naval  radio  carrying  news. 

Mr.  Newton  Carlton,  president  of  the 
Western  Union  Cables,  said  that  he 
would  do  everything  he  could  to  aid  such 
a  program.  Mr.  Rogers  stated  that  some 
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of  the  opposition  came  from  radio  com¬ 
panies,  but  some  radio  officials  held  this 
was  a  short-sighted  policy.  It  was 
urged  that  naval  radio,  if  used,  should  be 
restricted  to  carrying  news  sent  by  legi¬ 
timate  American  press  associations  and 
newspapers  and  that  Government  propa¬ 
ganda  must  be  e.xcluded. 

$54-$60  Scale  in  Mt.  Vernon 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.— Printers  of  the 
Daily  Argus  have  presented  demands  for 
a  scale  of  $54  for  floor  ad  men  and 
linotype  operators  and  $60  for  machinists 
and  foremen,  with  double  time  for  over- 
They  are  at 
present  being  paid  a  flat  scale  of  $42  for 
a  48-hour  week. 
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NEW  YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 

has  the  largest 
circulation  of 
any  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Amer¬ 
ica 


Famous  Wits  of 
History 

A  short  magazine  page  feature 
twice  a  week. 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
SERVICE 

241  W.  S8th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Mil  lion 
Dollar 
H  e  a  r  s  t 
Features 

The  World's  Greatest  Circulation 
Builders 

• 

International 
Feature  Service,  Inc. 

New  York 
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The  Value  of  any  newspaper  is  best  re¬ 
flected  by  the  confidence  of  its  Advertisers. 

m  HOUSTON  CHRONICII 

LED  the  entire  State  in  total  Advertis¬ 
ing  during  1919.  Led  the  entire  South 
in  National  Advertising.  Carries  more 
Classified  Ads  than  the  other  two  Hous¬ 
ton  papers  combined. 

IN  TEXA.S 

THE  CHRONICLE 


New  York 
St.  Louis 


Representatives 
Kansas  City 


in 


Chicago 

Atlanta 


John  M.  Branham  Company 


We  can  increase  your  business-^you 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  ol  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how 
press  clipping  can  be  made  a  business- 
builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Establish«l  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 
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Pennsylvania  is  a  ready-made  Cooperation  between  the  local 
permanently  prosperous  market,  merchant,  the  local  daily  and 
presenting  every  conceivable  yourself  will  put  you  in  direct 
trade  advantage  to  be  found  any-  touch  with  your  share  of  Penn- 
where  on  earth.  svlvania  trade. 

Pennsylvania’s  manufactur-  Close  cooperation  does  the 
ing  and  mining  interest  are  trick.  Use  Pennsylvania  daily 
permanent  institutions.  They  newspapers, 
cannot  be  moved. 

Pennsylvania’s  railroad  facili¬ 
ties  are  adequate  in  every  way — 
the  transportation  problem  is 
solved. 

Pennsylvania  offers  trade  ad¬ 
vantages  sufficiently  attractive 
and  sufficiently  diversified  to 
warrant  the  most  intensive  culti¬ 
vation  National  Advertisers  can 
concentrate  into  any  field. 

Pennsylvania  newspapers  are 
daily  selling  merchandise  for 
Pennsylvania  storekeepers,  the 
men  you  want  to  put  the  goods 
out  for  you. 
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{  *  Allentown  Call  (M)  Item.... 

. (E) 

31,255 
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.10 

^Altoona  Mirror  . 

. (E) 

22,530 

.06 

.06 

Altoona  Times  Tribune  . 

....(M) 

15,049 

.05 

.05 

Beaver  Falls  Tribune  . 

. (E) 

5,413 

.025 

.025 

Bethlehem  Globe  . 

. (E) 
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.04 

.04 

1  ^Chester  Times  and  Republican  (M&E) 

15,216 
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Coatesville  Record  . 
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Connellsville  Courier  . 
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♦Easton  Express  . 
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11,556 
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'  Easton  Free  Press . 
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13,648 
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1  Erie  Dispatch  (M)  Herald  (E)  (M&E) 

17,667 
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1  Erie  Dispatch-Herald  . 

.....(S) 

12,518 
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!  Franklin  News-Herald  . 
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i  *Harrisburg  Telegraph  . 
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.0425 
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^  Lebanon  Daily  News . 
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New  Castle  News  . 
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Oil  City  Derrick  . .'.... 
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.04 

.035 

Philadelphia  Record  . 

....(M) 
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.25 

.25 

1  Philadelphia  Record  . 

.25 
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♦Pittsburgh  Dispatch  . 

....(M) 

56,178 

.17 

.15 

♦Pittsburgh  Dispatch  . 

. (S) 

70,382 

.22 

.18 

Pottsville  Republican  . 

. (E) 

11,357 

.055 

.045  i 

Scranton  Republican  . 

. (M) 

31,153 

.12 

.10 

.  Scranton  Times  . 

. (E) 

34,001 

.12 

.10  i 

ttSharon  Telegraph  . 

. (E) 

5,554 

.03 

.03  i 

'  Warren  Mirror  . 

. (E) 

3,211 

.0179 

.0179  1 

♦Washington  Observer  & 
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Reporter  . 

.(MftE) 

14,959 

.06 

.05 

West  Chester  Daily  Local  News* .  .(E) 

12,264 

.03 

.03 

Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  . 

. (E) 

18,037 
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.05 

.  York  Gazette  &  Daily . 

....(M) 

15,014 

.045 

.045 

Government  Statements, 

October  1st,  1920. 

1 

♦A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  October  1st,  1920.  1 

ttGovemment  Statements, 

April  1st,  1920. 

♦♦A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  1st,  1920. 

_ 

_ 

_ 
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Now  b  the  Time  to  Write  Contracts 
for  1921  to  Save  5  Cents  a  Line 


On  Monday,  January  3d,  Rate  Card  No.  8  of  the 
New  York  Globe  goes  into  effect.  This  means  an 
advance  of  5  cents  gross  a  line  on  the  flat  rate  —  from 
40  to  45  cents. 


By  filing  a  contract  for  1921  use,  dated  December  31, 
1920,  to  reach  The  Globe  office  not  later  than  9  a.  m., 
Monday,  January  3d,  advertisers  can  secure  the  40- 
cent  gross  rate. 


1 


In  addition  these  contracts  may  be  written  at  the 
definite  fixed  rate  for  the  entire  year. 


This  is  distinctly  the  best  buy  in  New  York  City  and 
represents  the  smallest  increase  in  price  over  pre-war 
rates  to  the  user  of  space. 

The  Globe  repeats  its  assurance  that,  as  rapidly  as 
prices  of  print  paper  and  labor  are  lowered,  it  will 
lower  its  rates,  by  quarterly  adjustments,  except  on 
contracts  made  at  the  fixed  rate  for  the  year. 


rr?  THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  TS 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 


